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You Surely Should 
Hav CG This Booklet 
on Portland N.E.A. 


or July 7-14 Convention 




















Also Combine Many Trips 
In One This Scenic Way 


HE Western Educational route to Portland, the 1917 
N.E. A. Convention City, is the Union Pacific. Let 
us send you this beautifully illustrated, informative 

booklet telling “Where to go, what to see, and what it costs.” ar... 


Without extra railroad fare, you may visit en route— ff . me Pind oe 
Colorado—Salt Lake City. Estes-Rocky Mountain Na- ae 
tional Park and Yellowstone National Park may be made 
as convenient and inexpensive side trips. 


The Union Pacific traverses regions of stupendous gran- 
deur. For 200 miles it parallels the majestic Columbia 
River and the new Columbia River Highway on the way 
to Portland. Visit picturesque Puget Gast, where at Seattle July 5, 6 and 7, 
the first Marine Carnival of our history will be held. Take a trip to Aiaska. Also visit Mt. fata, 


The Luxurious Oregon-Washington Limited 


Through Daily Train from Chicago to Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 
Also Daily Service from St. Louis and "Kansas City 


Special Low Fares—Many Attractive Side Trips—Liberal Stop-Overs 


Let us help you plan now to include the maximum number of attractions at minimum 
expense. Handsomely illustrated, informative booklets will be sent you free upon 
request. Invaluable in planning your trip. Check coupon for booklets desired. 


' \ a Be \ 





Check Coupon 





Aownegt Ss a Paneahions Route 
Write or mail coupon to either GERRIT FORT, Passenger Traffic Manager, 2050 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Ill., or 


J. B. DeFRIEST, General Eastern Agent 
Woolworth Building, New York 
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The Folk Arts in Modern Education: 
Poetry—Music—Dancing 


The ancient Greek system of education was founded upon a combination of these three arts. 

All Lyric Poetry needs Music to bring out its beauty. No one thinks of such poems as ‘Drink 
to Me Only,” “Relieve Me If All Those En a ear ~~. be oung Charms,” ‘Flow Ge ently Sweet Afton” 
and “Home Sweet Home” without associating them 1 music, 

Dancing is the Poetry of Motion, measured by I baer Rhythm 

In all modern festivals, pageants and community gatherin eS we make use of the Folk Sons “ 
the Folk Dance, because they . are the oldest forms of human e sion, and represent s successiv 


stages in the growth of poetry, history and nationality. 


The Victor and Victor Records. 


are now used universally to furnish the Music for Drills, Exercises, Field Days, Plays, Festivals and 
Pageants in the School and on the Playground. 
Many schools are using the following records: 
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Band Accompaniments to American Patriotic Songs Band Accompaniments for Familiar Songs 
17580 fAmerica (Samuel F. Smith-Henry Carey) Victor Military Band My O'd Kentucky H (Stephen Foster) (2) Battle Hymn of 
10 in. 0 Te Red, White and Blue (David T. Shaw) Victor Military Band 18145 [*s the Republic (Tuli Ward Howe) = Victor head 
17581 i Star Spangled Banner (Frances Scott Key-Samuel Arnold) P 10 in. 75¢ | Belove any | All Thee tBaene bichont Charms (Moore) lao 
: ictor Ban 2, ome, Sweet on b ayne-Bishop) ictor Band 
10in. 75¢ | Hail Columbia (Jos. Hopkinson-Prof. Phile) Victor Band {Annie Laurie (Douglas-Lady John Scott) (2) Leve’s Old Sweet 
z 18177 Song (Bingham-Molloy) Victor Band 
Kindergarten Rhythms 10in. 75¢ | Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes (Ben Jonson) (2) Flow 
0), Mative for Skipping (2) Motive for Skipping (Clas L. Send Gently, Sweet Afton (Burns-Spilman) Victor Band 
18253 Anderson Victor Ban ; 
10 in.. 75¢ a. .Theme for High Stepping Horses (2) Horses or Reindeer Run- Instrumentol Classics on eases 
(3) Theme for Skipping (Clara L. Anderson) Victer Bend 17917 {Gavotte (Mozart) (2) Gavotte (Gretry) Wm. H. Reitz 
March 10 in. Re} "ee (Gives) A Menuett (From ‘Don Giovanni ) aR 
Marches ozart) (Bells y as m. H. Reitz 
The loll G I~ March 18216 frond (2) Gavotte from “Mignon Wm. H. Reitz 
tN aM eee = Bend 10in. 75¢ 1 Moment Musical (2) Mazurka Wm. H. Reitz 
Patriotic Medley a oe : 35 _. poner Militaire (Schubert) ; Victor Orchestra 
, 21n 5 (Egmont Overture eethoven /ictor Orchestra 
Fees Wieine a ho Folk Dances 
BS gw «eee Hymn [My y Lady Cullen (Country Dance Tunes, Set 4) 
of the epublic) Military Band 17961 n: fer. Cecil J. Sper) u Victor Military Band 
10in. 75¢ aldans (From ‘Fo ance Music’’) 
“ Thunderer March (Sousa) (Burchenal-Crampton) Victor Military Band 
a 35531 { (Metronome=120) Victor Band | Sessetee — ‘Dances of the People”’) v oil Band 
cae 12 in.$1. ad tae ome March (Russell 17840 urchena ictor Military Ban 
a Alexander) Conway's Bend = in. ad bax) Fada (Top of Cork Road) (From “Dances of the People’) 
y (Burchenal) ictor Military Band 
y, In the Park (Karl Dorn) (In If All the World Were Paper (2) Mage onaCree (From ‘ Coun- 
aw, Fo slow march time) Victor Band 18009 try Dance — Sets 5 and 3) (Cecil J. Sharp) Victor Band 
HE 10 in. 75¢ Foams oomnent March 10in. 75¢ | Rufty Tufty (2) Person's Farewell (From “Country Dance 
Fre¢ A (Hall) Victor Band Tunes,” Set 3) (Cecil J. Sharp) Victor Band 
Booklets AH Tideswell Processional March (From "Morris Dance Tunes,’ 
Ete =]: 17846 Set 2) (Arr. by Sharp and MacI}waine) | Victor Band 
HE 10in. 75¢ | Goddesses (From “Country Dance Tunes,” Set 4) 
planning HB (Arr. by Cecil J. Sharp) Victor Band 
ann =: 
our and HE », Any Victor dealer will gladly play any of the above selections 
oklets. BE for you, and supply you with the Victor booklets, “ 7he Victor 
oklets. 54: 
)? Starts HE in Physical Education,’ and ‘New Victor Records for Educational 
i | Use.” For further information, write to the 
OC. z.: 
ark | Ed . 
i: ucational Department 
rk a 
2p Victor Talking Machine Co. : 
s E Victor XXV — N. J. : 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is publisiied (he middie of tie mouth pre. 


: Sample copies and all necessary material for do- 
E | ing successful work furnished free on application. 
Vious lo the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 


helore the first of theimonth, Lt is publisned ouly | OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We 
during the school year, numbers tor July and August | SUarantee the reliability of every advertisement ap- 
| pearing in Normal Instructor and Primary Plaus, 
We intend that our subscribers shall deal with our ad- 
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September Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


HE September issue will be rich in material for the opening of the 
school year. As interesting as a story in your favorite fiction 
magazine is ‘‘A Yearin a Rural School,’’ by Bessie Dillenback 
Ethelyn E. Grattan gives us one of her sparkling papers— 
“Miss Dearborn—Successful Disciplinarian.’’ Principal Rosep- 
berger’s article ‘“The First Week of School’’ is full of suggestions 
that bear on how to achieve success in schoolroom management, all 
based on sound psychology. All the elementary branches are repre- 
sented by strong method papers. Emma Ramsay, of the State Normal, 
Westfield, Mass. , provides the Advanced Arithmetic, her article being 
named ‘‘How a Normal Class Localized Arithmetic.’’ Ella Strattan 
is the Geography author, writing on ‘‘The Value of Chart Making.” 
E. L. White tells ‘‘How to Can Tomatoes and Peaches.’ Ruth E, 
McIntire has taken as a History topic, ‘‘Oral History Lessons for the 
Middle Grades.’’ Mabel M. Richards, B. 8., A. M., State Normal, 
Warrensburg, Mo., discusses ‘‘ How to Read Senator Vest’s Eulogy of 
a Dog.’’ C. E. Birch, Principal Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kan., 
provides the English article, which is on ‘‘Acquiring a Vocabulary.” 
lydia Clark, Instructor in Physical Training, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Ill., gives the first of a series of Indoor and 
Outdoor Games and Plays. The handwork and seat work ideas in- 
clude a Poster entitled ‘‘The Cat School,’’ an outline for the Mother 
Goose rhyme, ‘‘A Dillar, a Dollar,’’ and patterns for a Robinson 
Crusoe Sand-Table. Timely manual arts problems are a school bag 


| with cross-stitch decorating and a portfolio for school work. Mrs. 


Nosworthy supplies the third in the series “Adventures of the Wish 
Nellie M. Pairpont writes on ‘‘Weaving with Cardboard 
Looms.’’ The Biographical Birthday Story is of Jane Addams, 
Beulah A. Gilmore, Penmanship Supervisor, furnishes an article on 
Primary Writing. The Picture Study considers a modern prize paint- 
ing, ‘‘Charlotte,’’ with lesson-talk by Alice Robinson, of the Art De- 
partment, Ohio State University. Primary teachers will find helpful 
‘*A Color Lesson’’ by Cordelia Weld. A feature of the Entertainment 
Pages is a Music Leaflet, containing four tuneful songs, which can be 
detached from the magazine for convenient use. A dramatization of 
“Rip Van Winkle,’’ will be welcomed by upper grade teachers. There 


isa page of Fairy Plays and other plays for little people. 





Lhe Joy Or soping AGeld. © Hdward i; Bigshot .sc xo c085 55s 0ssessses esses sens 15 
A Closing Day Exhibit. Marion D. Paine...... 0 .06s000002 0.00006 0005 res oe 16 
Sand-Table Circus Patterns. Bess Bruce Cleaveland. ............ See eee 18 
June Birthday Story—A Boy Who Became a Brave Pioneer—Roy J. Sucll........ 20 
English—Creative Verse Work in the Grades—Howard R. Driggs. .....0ceee eee ene 21 
Agriculture—Home Gardens as a Patriotic Duty. Lewis S. Mills, A. M.......... 22 
A Study of the Eagle for Little People. Maude M. Grant... cece cece cece eee eee 24 
Handwork. Closing Day Designs. Martha Feller King...... pSoaeeieeacs a eoee as 25 
Language and Seat Work—Mother Goose Story Lessons. Laura Rountree Sinith... 26 
Handwork—Mother Goose Outline to Color. Bess Bruce Cleaveland.......0....045 27 
Paper Cutting Designs. dAnnye L. Allison........... $95 D3 Os ee 28 
SRS Ree ORE. COMMA ON. WINING: nos sions ack pees <aewe eens enn oSaaen een 29 
Poster Patterns—Children and Donkey. Sess Bruce Cleaveland .... 0.000 cece ees 30 
True Stories for Dictation or Conversation. Mary LV. Jackson... 6. cece eee 32 
Opening Hxercises. WWéla O. Christengenr. ......'..0.60:09:5 60:0.90.5:656.0 +g soya se eew etree awe 33 
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On with the Dance. Kiea Alerander Thogerson........00.cccccsccccsccceccccses 40 
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Our Credit Policy 


With a view to cooperating with teachers who desire to place their 
order now or during the summer and early fall months for Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans and any of the various books advertised in 
combination with it, and who do not find it convenient to pay cash, 
it is our policy to accept such orders with the understanding that pay- 
ment need not be made until November 1st Next. 

We not only invite teachers to avail themselves of this privilege but 
urge them to do so, and thereby secure for themselves the advantage 
of receiving the September and October numbers promptly when issued 
and before payment has been made. 

Owing to State and General Agency arrangements for the sale of 
our publications, we are unable to extend this privilege to teachers 
located in the following states: Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma. 


r=~ No Issues of this Magazine for July and August 


| Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year............ $1.50 ) c 
pi 1.00 " 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ...................... 1.00 < 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid.................... 1.00 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid...... 1.00 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder..... — 2.35 





Our Combination Offers 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with snyongofthe S10) 


see Page 12. 
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Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 





finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathtinder, $1.00. 
pe The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. —“@E 


The Pathfinder is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at 


the Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 22nd year of in- 
creasing success and is everywhere recognized as the best current events maga- 
zine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is 
going on in the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. 
In this paper all the important news of the day is skillfully and impartially con- 
condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of special value 
and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought 
on the part of the reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need 
to know about the progress of affairs in general and it tells the story briefly, 
clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is entertaining, wholesome 
and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently 
increased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 
per year, of 52 numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.25 or 
in other combinations as listed above. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


For Full Digest of the Contents of this Number see Page Four 
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For Special 
Vacation Offer 
To Teachers 


IT want every teacher who reads 
the Normal Instructor to know the 
generous Vacation Offer Iam mak- 
ing on an artistic, sweet-toned, 


Williams Piano 
This is an opportunity to secure 
a beautiful Williams Piano at a 


money saving price and on prac- 
tically your own easy terms. 


Freight Paid—Free Trial 


I will gladly ship you—freight all 
paid—your choice of a sweet-toned 
Williams Piano, with a stool, in- 
struction book, and a beautiful 
silk scarf for an absolutely free trial. 
Keep it a month. Then—if you are 
satisfied, you can give it a perma- 
nent place in your home or school. 
If not, send it back at my expense. 

Bear in mind every Williams Piano 
is fully warranted for 25 years, 
which means no repair expense. 


Easy Terms-—Save $100 
No Payments During Vacation 


If you decide to keep thé piano, thére are 
27 plans of easy payment from which you 
may choose, Or, if you prefer—I will ar- 
range special terms exactly suited to your 
needs, I do not ask you to keep up your 
payments during the summer months, when 
the salary is stopped. Ido not charge you 
one cent interest nor do J ask any security. 
I want to help you own a handsome sweet- 
toned Williams Piano. 

Because I employ no salesmen or agents, I 
am able to save you at least $100. 


Miss Nellie M. Leach, a teacher, of Los 
Angeles, writes: 

“Every time I see your advertisement I am 
moved to write and tell you how wonderfully our 
Williams Piano, bought 25 years ago, has stood the 
test of years. The tone today is still remarkably 
sweet and the action surprisingly responsive.”’ 


H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Sales Mgr. 
Williams Piano & Organ Company, 
14 W. Washington St., Dept. 383, Chicago 


















Mail Coupon or Postal Now 


Anew popular i, B, WILLIAMS, Vice President and Sales Manager, 
Dusig. forme: WILLIAMS PLANO & ORGAN CO., 
FIRSEDEICA, 14 W. Washington St., Dept. 383, Chicago. 
free pestpal Without obligating me in any way, 
in the square fend full particulars of your Special 


below. Vacation Offer with free Catalog and 
Book of 2,000 Letters, etc. P 

] I would like the Catalog about.........++ 
(Say which--Piano, Player-Piane or schoo! Organ) 
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To Portland and Mt. Rainier 


In last month’s Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway, which in spite of its 
limited name is one of the great trans- 
continental lines, had a page announce- 
ment in which those among our readers 
who were contemplating a trip to Port- 
land and the Northwest weré asked to 
send for certain books giving informa- 
tion in regard to this liné and the spe- 
cial features belonging to it. We have 
some of these books before us, and with 
their description and illustration théy 
are certainly attractive. The ‘Trail of 
the Olympian”’ traces the course of one 
of their palatial trains through ‘‘two 
thousand miles of scénic spléendor—Chi- 
cago to Puget Sound.’’ Thé many béau- 
tiful illustrations can give only photo- 
graphic hints of its wonders. ‘‘The 
Pacific Northwest. and Alaska’’ is an- 
other of these books, which carries one 
further afield, even to the mountains and 
glaciers and totem poles of Alaska, the 
**World’s Wonderland.’’ Of course this 
book mentions particularly Spokane, ‘‘the 
metropolitan hub of the Inland Empire,”’ 
and the two Puget Sound cities, Seattle 
and Tacoma, and Portland, the ‘‘ Rose 
City,’’ to which the teachers’ attention 
and travel will be especially directed this 
year. We have considerable to say of 
Portland in other places. Seattle, the 
metropolis of the Pacific Northwest, has 
three fresh-water lakes, one twenty- 
seven miles long, within its incorporated 
limits, and Tacoma may boast that it is 
**the only city with a snow-crowned 
mountain in its dooryard.’’ This refers 
to Mount Rainiér, the highest of huge 
extinct volcanoes that tower high above 
the skyline of thé Cascades in the form 
of isolated cones. It has an altitude of 
14,408 feet and some of its glacial fea- 
tures vie in magnitudé with the most. 
boasted glaciers of the Alps. Mount 
Rainier, National Park, with all of its 
wonders, is reached within a few hours 
from either Seattle or Tacoma. 

There is one item concerning the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul! route which 
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does not apply toe any other of the Pacific 
roads. Last year it set a new and epoch- 
making mark in adapting 440 miles of | 
its main liné, between Harlowton, Mon- 
tana and Avery, Idaho, to electric oper: 
ation, the power coming from one of the 
great water developments of the west 
at Great Falls, Montana. So now a huge 
electric locomotive, the mightiest in the 
world, draws the palatial trains, free 
from smoke and cinders, up the long 
mountain slopes, over the Great Conti- 
nental Divide, ‘‘to the Pacific North 
Coast, a country of enchantment, over 
which sublime Mount Rainiér stands a 
silent sentinel. ’’ 





Improved Service to Yellowstone 


Plans havé just been completed by the 
Burlington Railroad for the erection at 
Cody, Wyoming, of a glass-enclosed cafe- 
lounging room, with club, rest and retir- | 
ing rooms for the comfort and conven- 
ience of tourists entering and leaving 
Yellowstone via thé new Cody Road. | 
The building, which will be of the bun- 
galow type, will stand in a park near the | 
Burlington Depot. Passengers for the | 
Park arriving on the morning trains from | 
the South (Denver and Rocky Mountain 
Park) and from the north (Glacier Park), 
will breakfast here, and the auto stages 
which will load from this station will 
take these passengers over the Cody 
Road and land them at the palatial hotel 
at. Yellowstone Lake in time for lunch- 
eon. Passengers coming out of the Park 
will leave the Lake Hotel after lunch- 
eon, cover the Cody Road, have dinner 
here and leave on the évening train for 
the North or South, as the case may be. 
Although the Cody Road, which Officials 
of the Interior Department declare to 
be ‘‘the most beautiful part of Yellow- 
stone,’’ was not officially opened until 
last year, the thirty-five hundred tour- 
ists who traversed it were so enthusi- 
astic in their praisé of its grandeur, that | 
Burlington officials look for a heavy busi- 
ness through this gateway this Summer 
and are preparing to care for it in their 
usual thorough fashion. 

The picture on our front cover shows 
one view on this Cody Road, and well 
bears out the extravagant phrases used 














to describe it. 
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Bookish Work and Skimming are Fundamental | 
Errors in Our Agricultural Teaching 


| 
| 
| 
: ; ; 
A common error in teaching Agriculture is ; 


BOOKISH WORK-—\We assign pages in a hook— 
teach words, words, words, not. things. | 
| 
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There’s a Wrong and a Right Way to Teach Agriculture 


HE teaching of Agriculture will not be a real suc- | 

cess so long as we teach exactly the same things | 
over and over and over year after year. Neither will | 
it be a success, if in our attempt to popularize the sub- | 
ject, we skim all the interesting things the first year | 
or two, leaving nothing crisp, and fresh, and new for | 
the teachers who follow. 


Let us Rotate the subjects, have something new and 
live each year. 


| 
For Rotation plan for teaching Agriculture, sample copies | 
of Educational Booklets, lantern slides, lecture charts, 
stencils, mottoes, lesson leaflets, etc., etc., write the | 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY ( INC.) | 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT | 
P. G. HOLDEN, Director I 
Harvester Bldg. CHICAGO. | 
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Reading and Spelling 


By G. W. LEWIS of CHICAGO 





that has Puzzled Rural and City Teachers, Primary Supervisors, 
Superintendents, Critic Teachers, and Institute Instructors. 
——] STATE SUPT. M. P. SHAWKEY of West 
Virginia says:—‘*I am convinced that your method 


has great merit in it.. Itis founded on natural 
laws, and is bound to produce good results.” 


| 





at se er 


Have Taught Through Story 


Marvelous Results Have Been Achieved With This Method 





ing their first year have read eight primers, eight 
first, seven second and two third readers, or more 
than thirty-four hundred pages. 








ten or twelve page story from a third reader these 
| pupils including many only five years old, would skip to the front and tell 
| the story in their own words in good English. 


The result obtained in spelling is another important feature. By the end 
' of the first three months, these pupils had mastered for reading purposes more 
| than one thousand words. By the end of the first year, they could spell or 
write from dictation more than six hundred words. 


At one Institute a six year old Norwegian boy, 


sults that had been obtained. 
read, to the delight of all 


who had been in school less than eight months, 


below the high school. 

The teachers and several college professors then proposed at random the 
following words: convention, intervention, subtraction, extraction, multiplication, 
grasshopper, apple blossom, butterfly, congratulation, addition. You can imagine 


the surprise of all when he spelled each of the ten words correctly. 
' results were not secured by memorizing mere word forms, nor by phonic an- 
alysis. Nor can teachers unacquainted with the Story Method understand how 
these results are possible. This is easily explained. 


It is due to the nature of the introductory work provided for the pupils 











' Vowel Equivalent Cards and Seat Work. 


The progress of the child must depend largely upon the spirit with which 
' he works. Hence, The Lewis Story Method seeks to make the child happy and 
contented, and to keep him so from the moment he enters school until the end. 
Through story, song and play his attention is secured, and all work is done 
because it is a real pleasure to him. 

The teacher’s equipment is made to secure and to hold his attention. In 


souls of the children, and thirty full page illustrations fix the ideas indelibly 
in their minds. The Seat Work contains 100 drawings by Bess Bruce Cleave- 
| land, and the complete outfit contains more than 220 illustrations. 


If you thought you could double your efficiency by attending a school of 
| methods for one term or even one year, you would surely do so. Superinten- 


, Some teachers say that they can do four or five times as much work as with 
any other method. 


One critic teacher who has sent us orders for more than 300 outfits says 


One man who has used the method three years writes that it was worth at 
least $100.00 to him and more than $200.00 to his schools the first year he 
used it. 

Remember that we give full instruction and furnish complete equipment 
for the use of teachers and mothers, and the cost is so reasonable that no 
teacher or mother can afford to be without our equipment. 


M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College 
for Women, Office of the President, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

“Your manual is wonderful. 
the most concise and yet complete compendium 
of reading that I have seen, for all classes irre- 
spective of grades,” 


LILLIAN A. LIPPMAN, Chancellor Avenue 
School, Irvington, New Jersey. 

“Tam well pleased with the results obtained. 
The teaching of reading has been more of a 
pleasure than ever before in my seven years’ ex- 
perience, No other class has shown such a lively 
interest and pleasure in their work and no 
other class has been able to read so many books 
during the year, Iamalso delighted with the 


results obtained in spelling.” LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. “The ‘learning to read’ process as you unfold 


“My little foreign children loved it from the 
moment of presentation and now read with such 
joy in expression. Surely you are to be congrat- 
ulated upon having found such a ‘royal road to 
learning.’”’ 


responds with delight and enthusiasm: and the 
early and easily acquired independence of the 


primary teacher.” 


See advertisement on page 5 of the April 1917 number of this magazine 


Write at once for our special 30 day offer 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO., 


4707 St. Lawrence Ave., 








The Lewis Story Method of Teaching 


| Who has Solved Every Problem in the Teaching of Reading and Spelling 


The Master Teachers of All Ages. 


CLASSES of ordinary first grade pupils dur- | 


That they understood what they read is shown 
by the fact that after a single silent reading of a | 


Some of these pupils were used in Institute work to demonstrate the re- | 
present, selections made by the teachers from books belonging to all grades | 


These | 


and to the nature of the equipment provided for the use of the teacher in The | 
Story Method Manual, The Story Primer, The Story Method Phonic Cards, | 


, the Manual! more than thirty original stories, welded into a whole, grip the very | 


dents have written us that teachers using the Story Method are doing twice | 
, as much work and better work than they ever did with any other method. | 


that she would not take $30.00 for her outfit, if she could not get another. | 


{ 
1 think the book 


it, is so simple and attractive that every child ° 


pupils will recommend your method to every | 


Chicago, Iil. 
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What Our Readers Will Find in This 
Magazine 


Page 15. The Joy of Going Afield. By Edward F. Bigelow. A delightful 
paper on the pleasures of nature study. For all teachers. 

Page 16. A Schoolroom Exhibit. By Marion D. Paine. A description of an 
unusual exhibit for the last day of school. This idea might be carried out in 
grades three to six. 

Page 18. Patterns for a Circus Sand-Tauble. These two pages of patterns will 
be much appreciated by teachers of grades one to three. : 

Page 20. June Birthday Story—A Boy Who Became a Brave Pioneer. By 
Roy J. Snell. Many teachers are celebrating the pupils’ birthdays in the school- 
room. Sometimes the birthday of a noted man falls on the same day as that of one 
of the pupils, and in that case the story of his life may be told to the children, 
This is a fascinating story of a living educator whose birthday comes on the 2\st 
day of June. For all grades. 

Page 21. Creative Verse Work in the Grades. By Howard R. Driggs. A de- 
lightful article on teaching children to be poets, by a noted English scholar, 
Grades three to seven. 

Page 22. Home Gardens as a Patriotic Duty. By Lewis S. Mills, A. M. An 
inspirational and practical article on gardening that is most timely. All grades, 

Page 23. A Study of the Eagle for Little People. June is an appropriate 
month to study our national emblem. Miss Grant has described a variety of |es- 
sons on the Eagle. There is a handwork design for the little ones. Grades two 
to five. 

Page 25. Closing Day Designs. By Martha Feller King. Grades five to eight. 

Page 26. Mother Goose Story Lessons. As the Mother Goose rhymes are a 
part of every child’s education, this magazine is giving a page every month of 
selections with other reading lessons based on the rhymes, and handwork. Grades 
one to three. 

Page 27. Mother Goose Outline to Color. This outline is linked with the work 
of the preceding page. This is the twenty-seventh outline that we have published. 
Grades one to four. 

Page 28. Design Easily Taught through Paper Cutting. 
designs correlating nature study and art. Grades one to five. 

Page 29. Cutting the Alphabet. By Susan M. Kane. ‘lhe benefits of learn- 
ing to cut the alphabet from paper are described. Grades one and two. 

Page 30. Poster Patterns. Patterns of children and a donkey to be made into 
a poster. Our large pages admit of our giving full sized patterns. Grades one 
to five. ; 

Page 32. True Stories for Dictation or Conversation. These stories may be 
used in Opening Exercises as topics of conversation or they may be pasted on 
cards and given to pupils for supplementary reading, or they may be dictated by 
the teacher to an advanced English class. Grades four to eight. 

Page 33. Profitable and Pleasurable Opening Exercises, This article is full 


Some fascinating 


























| ‘‘Out for a Sail,’’ is especially timely. 
| this attractive picture. 


of splendid material and many teachers will welcome it. For all grades. 

Page 34. Picture Study. By Fred H. Daniels. The subject for the month, 
All children are sure to be pleased with 
Small pictures to use in the Picture Study lessons may 
be found on pages 57 and 62. 

Page 35. Full Page Reproduction ofthe Masterpiece. This may be framed and 
hung. After it is studied, it may be left on the wall for schoolroom ornamentation. 


Page 36. What Is That in Thine Hand ? An inspirational, pedagogical article. 
For all teachers. 
Page 37. The Forgetful Duck. By Phila Butler Bowman. This is the first 


story in a series of ten stories by Mrs. Bowman, a well-known writer of children’s 
stories. This leaflet is very popular with grades two to four. 

Page 38. A Square Deal for Words, By Emma M. Bolenius. Some of the 
common inaccuracies of English and their correct forms. For the teacher’s own 
perusal or for use in English classes. 

Page 39. Adventures of the Wish Twins. Delightful picture lessons for use 
in language classes, by Florence E. Nosworthy, who is a well-known illustrator of 
children’s stories. Grades one to three. 


Page 40. On with the Dance. A pedagogical story for all teachers. ‘The 
humor in it will appeal to many. 
Page 41. Teaching Reading in the Rural School. By Horace M. Culter. This 


is a scheme to teach reading that will be tried by many teachers. All grades. 

Page 42. Teaching ‘‘The Lady of the Lake.’’ This article will be welcomed 
by teachers who need help on the study of this classic. Grades seven and eight. 

Page 44. Partial Prospectus of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 1917-1918. 
Our readers will be interested in our plans for next year, September 1917—June 
1918. However, this forecast can give but a few of the many features that will 
appear. It is safe for us to promise that the magazine will be more useful and 
practical next year than ever before. 

Page 45. A Cot for the Summer Caiip. 
five to eight. 

Page 46. Points of Interest in New York City. 
This is the second of two articles on New York City. These are valuable for use 
in geography classes or as articles of personal information for the teacher. Every 
one hopes to visit the great metropolis at some time, and all will be interested in 
the specific points of interest that Miss Davidson describes. 

Page 48. Health-and Grace-Giving Exercises and Games. This article takes 
up aesthetic work and directions for a very attractive motion song are given. 
Grades two to six. 

Page 49. Closing Day Designs. 
Grades four to eight. 

Page 50. Developing the Reason by Problem Work. 
metic. For upper grades. 

Page 51. Recitation for Closing Day or Any Other Occasion. 
Longfellow’s ‘‘Wreck of the Hesperus,’’ with five illustrative poses. 

Pages 52-56. Entertainment for Flag Day, Last Day of School, and for a Ju) - 
anese Program. Our entertainment pages are looked forward to every month is 
a supply house for attractive material to be used in making up holiday programs. 

Page 58. Poems Our Readers Have Asked For. One of our most popular de- 
partments, and one that appeals alike to teachers and the ‘‘home folks.’’ 

Page 59. Portland and the Oregon Country. A delightful descriptive article 
of the N. E. A. City for 1917 and some of its attractive environment. 

Page 60. The National Playgrounds of America. A travel article that may 
be used in a geography class or for the teacher’s own advantage and enjoyment. 

Page 63. Our Country in the World War. It is most fitting that this mag- 
azine should present extracts from President Wilson’s famous war message. ‘This 
will probably be used in many history classes. 

Page 64. Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club. One of the most 
popular departments of the magazine. A symposium of ideas coming from ail 
parts of the country and from all grades. 


A bench work problem for grades 


By Mary E. S. Davidson. 


Programs and souvenirs for Closing Day. 
A method article in arith- 


A study of 
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; 4 “eh . ~ . of your name and address. A Post Card will do. 
; Plates (any size) Cach .......6....eeeeeeeee eee Measaetaee be se nme gl Phote will be offered in the Summer School. J. W. Bilodeau, Lyndonville, Vermont. 
Icle Begg NOTE: Care should be exercised in wrapping packages First DOZ€M......---+erresessssereseseessesseeseen 15¢ 7 | a Sees 1: en eee Cae 
securely. Send by parcel post fully prepaying postage. | Each Additional Doz. Same Negative....48 J | Young men under twenty-one who cannot , 
may Place name and address on package. Special Rates on Large Orders ‘go to Plattsburg or other Government WRITERS é 
; We are equipped with the very best facilities for making en- | | Training Camps. This course will have a ; ™ 
it. 2 yUIpy 3 : es for making en . v 7 3 I can sell your MSS, and show 
a Enlargements largements from any good negative and can furnish them credit value of one session-hour in this | Lek you how to make them radar 
1aZz —— either mounted or unmounted in almost any size desired. <A Univ s Th foll : Red Cc I have a ready market for 
Chis price list will be gladly sent on request. Jniv ersity. e following Re ross Fiction, Short Stories, Novelettes, 
Remittance should accompany a)1 orders for developing, printing or enlarging. ot eg rae 5 Pane a .. Serials, Dramatic MSS. $300,000 
- 1Ze y e e merican e oss s- worth used every month in U. S. A 
nost " ads. - - h , 
"all Clyde E. Hulbert, Mer. Art Dept. F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Dansville,N.Y. | | sociation to do so: Practical Hygiene | pee ade le eee eee ees a 
| **YOU TAKE THE PICTURES AND WE WILL DO THE REST”’ and Home Nursing, Dietetics, Surgical | inqis. aus 
Dressings and First Aid to the Injured. | LAURA Bi WICK. M74 Broadway, = NEW YORK 























Pass Any Examination 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 
“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
rochial Schools as well as Public Schools 
throughout the United States and Canada? 
Do You Know that they are recognized 
by the leading Schools in New York City 
and elsewhere as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations ? 


Question Books, each subject, 25 cents; Answer Books 


each subject, 25 cents. 
SUBJECTS 
Arithmetic Physical Geography 
Geography English History 


Ancient History 
Civil Government 
History of Education 


Elementary English 
English Grammar 
United States History 





Physiology American History 
Spelling Physics 
Algebra Biology 
intermediate Algebra Botany 
Geometry Chemistiy 
Ist Year English Zoology 
vnd Year English Ist Year French 
rd Year English ist Year German 
sth Year English ist Year Latin 
Psychology and Prin- 2nd Year Latin 
ciples of Education tnd Year German 
Comunercial Geography Commercial Law 
6 or more copies, 20% discount. 


One doz. or more copies, 25% distount. 
SEND FOR CAT ALOG. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 

This book teils the teacher how to proceed from 
aay today. Whattohave pupilsdo. What ques- 
lions to ask. What answers to require 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, With questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations 

‘Price of the complete book, 35 cts 


SEAT W ORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B. = 
The latest and best Busy Work Series 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
ti-e of sheet, 344x5—-Colored, Tilustrated 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00 
Keep your pupils busy and they wili give you 








re trouble 
SPECIAL, OFFER 
‘bu sutroduce this work we will send the five 
cgimpiete sets, postpaid, upon receipt ol 50 cents 





REPORT CARDS 
inese cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupilsfor each review during 
the termoryear Ouecard answers for one pupil 


NORMAL IISTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Following Historic Trails 


As an aid to teachers and others con- 
templating the ,trip to Portland and the 
N. E. A. in familiarizing themselves 
with the country, the Union Pacifie Sys- 
tem has issued a fine and comprehensive 
folder containing much desirable infor- 
mation. Ask for the ‘‘ National Educa- 
tion Association’’ felder from any of the 
offices of Union Pacific System. 

Of the many routes to Portland, the 
Union Pacifie will appeal strongly to 
hosts of teachers. From an interesting 
article concerning this line, we quote: 

‘*It is richest in historic lore, as the 
line parallels the path of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, which President Jef: 
ferson sent out in 1804 to explore the 
vast western territory purchased the 
year preceding. Merriwether Lewis and 
Captain William Clark, brother of the 
celebrated Revolutionary soldier, with a 
company of forty men, spent three years 
in this wilderness, making diseceveries 
and explorations. Later, in 1847, when 
the Mormon legion under Brigham Young 
tracked across the plains to establish Salt 
Lake City, the route now followed by the 
Union Pacific was their westward path. 
During the gold rush to California in 
1849, the ‘Overland Trail’ became the | 
most famous highway in American his- | 
tory, and for twenty years served as the | 
most direct avenue of approach to the | 
Pacific Coast. It was traveled by the 
Overland Stage Coach, the Pony Express, 
and the picturesque caravan of prairie 
schooners, It is estimated that in the 
heyday of its existence over 100,000 trav- 
elers passed over it yearly These were 
the last of the American pioneers. It 
was the first trans-continental railway to 
span thecontinent. When it inaugurated 
through service in 1869, the greatest 
ehapter in transportation history Was 
written. The building of this railroad 
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was a project which was fostered by two | 
Presidents of the United States—Bu- | 
chanan and Lincoln, and the chances are | 
it the Civil War had never been fought, | 
that instead of Lincoln immortalized as 

‘The Great Emancipator, ’ his fame would | 


| have endured as the ‘Great Developer ot | 


| the West,’ 








a whole year, They are arranged for the signa- 
ture Of the parents e ach mit onth >ize OF each 
i4¢44 inches Price, luc per doz; 3 doz., 25e. | 
Send luce for sample dozen | 
~— | 
For any of theabove ad aress, | 

W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 


117 Seneca St., Bulfalo, N.Y. 
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11.9, HA 
We pognutns ture « ) 
Meda Class i, 
Pine, Ri ings and \s.:', 
Pre phy Oups, > fad 
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FREE ol @pplication Tic 
SEND for CATALOG 4 
URDERS filled same day re 
Engraving FREK---mailed parcel 
pust pald---delivery guaranteed, 
SHAS. S, STIFFT, 
Meda! Manutacwurer, 
LITTLE ROCK, + Arkansas 





A-605, $1.50 Solid Gold 
$1.00 « Sterling Silver 


@ HAI) RINGS 


#2 PINS-MEDALS-PENDANTS 


Emblems for Schools, Clubs, 
and Societies of every kind. 


36-Page eanie Free 















i pki 600 lilustrations, Pins 25¢ up 
¢. K. Grouse Co. Save money for your associates 
MANUFACTURER Make money acting as our Agent 





steel, of Which many miles are double 
| tracked. ’ d 
By it, Denver, Colorado Springs, the 





44 Biuce Ave., North Aftieboro, Mass. = 


CLASS PINS | 


in one or more colors of Hard Enamel Silver 
Plate, 10¢ each; £1.00 per doz. Sterling 
Silver, 250 ek h; $2.50 per doz, Medals and 
Badges for School, College and Music, also 
Pins for engraving. Send for catalogue. 
M’t’d by ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE O0., 
1 Beekwan St., New York. 


CLASS PIN 














EMBLEMS OF EVERY DE- 
SCRIPTION. Two Catalogs 
FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate te, 30c each or $3.00 per doz 








UNION EMBLEM CO., 540 Greiner Building, Palmyra, Pa. 





because the railway that he | 
termed ‘not only a military necessity | 
but a means of holding the Pacific Coast | 
to the Union,’ Was an industrial achieve- 

ment Which is approached in importance 
only by the Panama Canal It is a grat- 
itying fact that the Union Pacific man- | 
agement seems never to have lost sight 
of the National importance of their prop 
erty. In the last two decades, ovei 
$269, 700,000 has been spent on it in im- 
provements Its splendidly equipped 
trains are operated over a boulevard of 


Nationai-Estes Park, 
the Yellowstone, the 
Mt. Shasta and the val- 


Roek ¥ Mountain 
Salt Lake City, 
Columbia River, 





leys and slopes of the Cascades and 
Sierras, and, in fact, most of the mani- 
fold attractions of the glorious west | 


whieh one would wish to include in an | 
itinerary of pleasure and education are | 
easily reached. 





Pestalozzi-Froebel Summer 
School 


The Pestalozzi-Froebel Summer School, | 
616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, 
will give special attention this summer 
to the new Kindergarten-Primary Move- 
ment and to Playground Training. Miss 
Alma Binzel, First Vice President, In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union, and Ex- 
ecutive Member National Primary Coun- 
cil, will give special courses in Kinder- 
garten-Primary Curriculum and in Pri- 
mary Methods. The courses in School 
Pageants, Folk Dancing and Playground 
Games, by Mari Ruef Hofer, author of 
the popular ‘ ‘Folk Game and Play ground 
| Books’’ will be another feature. These 
Play Courses meet the special needs of 
| teachers who are interested in condiict- 
ing school festivals and pageants or to 
do supplementary work in school play- 
ground and for those wishing to prepare 
for summer positions in Chautauquas o1 
Summer Camps. The school will be in 
session from June 25 to Aug. 3 





Knowing how to do something well, 
and the will to do it indicates the truly 
educated man or woman. 




















Teachers wanted for desirable positions—no fee 
uniess appointed. Positions wanted for desirable 
teachers free service to employers, 






































9 70 Fifth Avenue 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency —"m_— "New Vor 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receiy § 
at all seasons, many cails for primary and grammar grade teachers, M. O. PRATT, a 
PHOTOGRAPHS 24, £008 PuoTocR ater good ere — 
self, and $1.00, and we will make 24 copies, 214 inches py 
344 inehes, and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or morey refunded 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY  =- - ALBANY, Nv. Y. 
9 1 Magnolia Somes, Albany, N. y, 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, hrs. Margaret, Cuntinghan "linc, 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamocioun’'N. y. 
Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars, 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ii.zeis. trom schoo oineers: Disoet recommendations, Wel: 
NO ADVANCE FEE pared teachers in great demand. 205 C 7th St., Allentow n, Pa. 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 313 FIRST A ORAL BANK BUILDING, 
j 5 C. D. BROOKS, Manager. 
Wanted 1000 Teachers to Enroll With Us—Special_Proposition 
BRANCH OFFICES: MENTOR, KyY., OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HUNTINGTON, W. Va. 406 Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Many trained teachers needed now; sition at 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT. all kinds. Free registration for limited time, 
is located Gur bureau. We help Schools and Te. ncaa 
‘At Syracuse, N.Y. i338" "Piru TE atte Ns 
OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Box N. OSWEGO, N. Y. 
) Need AT ONCE Man Grammar Schooi 
The AMERICAN TEACH ERS’ AGENCY ra ee 
. weenne 1 TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
ms, a Texarkana, Texas. 
ZANTEACH ERS AGENCY NOW in 29th Year 
You are invited to WORTHY TEACHERS GIVEN 
use its services. {| DIRECT AND POSITIVE AID. 
Ithasa heavy demand I 
for well ueiigs leach 
ers inall inés Of.. aoe : ae 
SCHOOL and COLLEGE ANNOUNCEMENT 
work at highly attrac Our specialization in choice positions for superior 
live : Salar IGS 2sace0 dates, with or without ah Sing aaa ‘of 
123 %, H EA LY B U ILDi N = filling es Ser Ey in ali gag of —, ten line 
ATLANTA .GEORGIA of vacancies to be filled before SEPTEMBER 1 191, | 
= ome Educators Agency, Inc. | 
\.P. Goddard, Pres, ¥-M-C.4. Bidg., 8. LaSaiie St., Chicago J 





























SOUTHEASTERN TEACHERS?’ AGENC Y 
Main Office) JOHNSON CITY, Teaiiessee, 
Branch Office, ELK PARK, N.C€ 


AGENTS WANTED Evirywaetre. 11 we fail to please, 
we also fail to beat you. 100 Teachers Wanted at once 








The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


of BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. 

RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 
WANTED to handie my 1917 “‘ BUSINESS 

POSITIONS ot ali kinds for _HEACHERS GUIDE.” Sells everywhere 


Write us youi qualifications EE Literature. | Beginners clear $7 per d 60% commission. Outfit f 


Co-Operative instructors’ Ass’n. Marion, ind. | PROF. NICHOLS, ox N, Naperville, lilinois. 
taught, Write us. If you Want a BETTER POSITION, 


/HERS WANTED 
TEAC write us. If you desire to teach ANY PLACE, Write us. 


CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ¢..W. HAMPTON, Manager. BOULDER, COLO. 





A few reliable men_or women 

















lt you Wait a position, Write us. If you have never 











Moutana, Wyoming, North 


aa Wrouiue Sorc Midland Empire Teachers’ Agency 
‘* BEST 


Hardin, Montana. 


FREE MENBERSHIP TO YOU 




















OUT WEST’’ 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY "520,85 5°: 


2A Park Street, Boston, Masa. 28 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 514 Journal Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 317 Masonie Temple, Denver, Col. 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
809 Title Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 533 Cit. Bk., Los Angeles, Cal. 





T E TEACHERS’ AGENCY: L. MYERS &CO. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 
H to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location- 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


(27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo, and Atlanta, Ga. 





are now waiting for Properly Trained Teachers. If you area 
Normal Graduate we can help you. Send for Prospectus today. 
ROGERS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Columbus, Ohio 


GOOD GRADE POSITIONS 





Seventeen_years of conscientious service Pd teachers and school 
officers in Washington, Oregon, idabo, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in @ position of confidence. ‘and’ trust one si be ol 
peopie in our territory. Write for our 

EE: HUNTWORTH, Mgr., 535 New York Block, Soanis. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
FLORID 


a 








Pays good salaries, We have filled openings in such systems as Miami, 
Palm Beach, Daytona, St. Augustine, Fort Myers. In direct touch now with 
more vacancies than we can supply. FOSTER'S TEACHERS? AGENCY, Jacksonville, Fis. 


TO ASPIRING TEACHERS — 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections, Teachers 
from aii states receive a cordial welcome in this field,and those who work are promoted — 
rapidiy. THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field 
during the past seventeen years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 
members. For fuii information and a sample copy of the Progressive Teacher, address 
CLAUDE J- BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 
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| Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
| Largest in the West—For The Entire West Only and Alaska 








| Progressive—Aggressive—your best medium for a western position. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boise, Idaho. 


—Better Positions!— 


Our Efficiency Methods in this up-to-the-minute organization assure you better positions 
—-aid you to realize your ambitions for advancement. 

We Have Placed Thousands of trained men and women in desired positions all over 
United States, Canada and South America. 

Our Centralized Service results in consistent efforts on your behalf. Every application 
with us gets 

Attention From Headquarters. Fourteen experts are at your service, Our unrivalled 
growth tells the story of our quality success. 

“I Wish to Better Myself” is the spirit of the people with whom we like to deal. Better 
positions can be obtained through us—presidents and principles; superintendents and 
assistants; rural, high and grade school instructors; manual training, technical and private 
school teachers, We also place competent people in all grades of positions in technical 
and commercial world. 

Liberal Terms, consistent with efficient service. Write today for free illustrated booklet, 

The Door To Opportunity.” ¢ 


Educational Dept., BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, Inc. 
Suite 425 Commerce Trust Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri. 


Write immediately for free circular. 























FOR TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS 


[WESTERN POSITIONS "3212522322: 


Eight page Booklet “Road to Good Positions” Free. 


|Our § Special al Field How to apply for a School, With Laws of Certification of 


—. — a all the States, free tomembers, _ Fifty Cents in stamps to 
Naw itaciéo Nebiaaka samen non-members. Wm. Ruffer, Pd. M., A. M., Manager. 
Nevada _ Arizona North Dakota The LARGEST and MOST WIDELY 
California South Dakota Oklahoma PATRONIZED AGENCY in the WEST 


Utah Texas 


One Agency that does the work of many. 
Member National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies. 


















—_ re Sr 


ROCKY M7 TEACHERS: 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 











THE MISSOURI TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Kirksville, Missouri. 


tract, eflicient service, recommends ouly 
to do so by school officials. Write for 
and blanks. Do it NOW. 








Free enrollment, simple con- 
when asked 
free booklet 

















Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


Short Contract. Guaranteed Service. Write for our Free Booklet—How to Apply. 26th Year 
E. R. NICHOLS, Mgr. 224 S. Mich. Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


Desirable vacancies in all departments. Good Salaries. We are right on the ground 
and in closest touch with vacancies. Immediate attention given to. inquiries, 


Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 

















FOR-A-SINGLE:-FEE~ YOU JOIN-ALL OFFICES 






CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY,MO. 
STeinway HALL FLAT IRON BLOG. MUNSEY BLDG. NEW Yor« LIFE BLOG. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. CHATTANOOGA,TENN, . SPOKANE, WASH. 


U.S. Trust Bios. TemPLe Gourt CHAMBER OF Commence BLDG 








THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Established 1885 
623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Western Office: Spokane, Washington 


Our Booklet “TEACHING AS A BUSINESS,” 


With new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used 
as text in Schools of Education and Normal 
Schools, 


Free to any address, 























SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


“A TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT WORKS” ’ 
At home in the Southwest, in closest touch with the educational opportunities and requirements. 
Write for further information. 


J. R. McCollum, Manager - “ Albuquerque, New Mexico 











h 2 F s SALT LAKE CITY, 
geno “Sixteen years in learning how has UTAH 
AGENCY fitted us to serve you now.”’ wit Game tee. 











624 South Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO 
PAUL YATES, Manager. 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ MGENC 


T ’ 1076 Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio. Executive Office, Reddick, Ill. 
the Weis Teachers Agency, Simple and liberal contract. Reliable and prompt service. 


E.H.F. Weis, Pres. O.L. Weis. Mer. “ j\'ise people yet wise service through The Weis Teachers’? Agency.” 
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The Greatest Selling 
Song Book in the 
World 





j 
| 
| 
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BOOK REVIEWS 










‘‘Happy, the Life of a Bee.’’ By Wal- 
ter Flavius MeCaleb. Cloth. 12mo. | 
120pp. 75 cents. Harper | 


& Brothers, New York. 
The writer of this story for children is 
' a lover of bees. Under guise of an auto- 
biography of a bee he has given a vast 
amount of information about the habits 


| Illustrated. 
| 






otf bees. He tells of their labors and of | Every 
their troubles; of the dangers that sur- | - \ Teacher 
round them and of their valiant battling | \ Should Send 
for their rights. But it is in their re- 2 for FREE 


ported attitude towards the mysterious Sample Copy 
‘*Master’’ that the author discloses his 
| love and sympathy with the bees, so in- 
timate and so deep a sympathy that he 
appreciates their mingled feelings of 
friendship and anger towards the bene- 
factor who robs their hives by means of 
his smoke apparatus, while he shoots the 
bee-hawks that would kill and eat them, 
and brings back to them in the winter 
| the honey that he had taken in the sum- 
mer. For children and for older persons 
as well, this book will prove a fascinat- 
ing introduction to a wonderful form of 
_ life, ‘‘The Bee People.”’ 


‘Masters of Space.’’ By Walter Kel- 
| logg Towers. Cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. 
/ $1.25 net. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. : 

In his own inimitable way, Mark Twain | - 
| once described the manner in which a 
| Yankee used the telephone and other 
| electric devices to discomfit Merlin, the 
| Wizard of King Arthur’s court. This | = 
book tells a tale stranger than fiction, | 
more marvellous than the deeds of Mer- | = 
lin, more wonderful than the inventions | = 
of the Arabian Nights;—and it is only | = 
the bare, unvarnished tale of the devel- | 
opment of the teiegraph and the tele- 
phone, and of the five ‘‘Masters of 
Space,’ the Merlins of the Air, Morse, 
Thompson, Bell, Marconi and Carty, who 
have, within the little space of forty 
| years, developed the transcontinental 
| telegraph and telephone, the wireless 
telegraph and telephone, and the ocean 
cable. In addition to the description of 
| the inventions of these five and their co- 
laborers, there is given much of the pre- 
vious investigation and experiment, and 
the apparently fruitless work of the 
pioneers which was utilized in effect or 
in suggestion, by the successful inventors. 
The stories are of surpassing interest, 
and are well told. The book is illus- 
trated with cuts of some of the inven- 
tions, and portraits of the inventors. 

‘*Crabb’s English Synonymes.’’ By 
George Crabb, A. M. Centennial Edi- | 
tion, 1816-1916. Revised and enlarged, 
and with an introduction by John H. 
Finley, LL. D., Commissioner of Educa- 


Used by more than 2,500,000 
Teachers and Pupils every day. 


Prices:’ 3 1-2c each in 100 lots; F.O.B. Chicago. 70c¢ 
a dozen, prepaid, 12 or less at 10c a copy, prepaid 


The Cable Company 
1216 Cable Buildin}, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Suggestions for American 
Festivals and Anniversaries 
in the Elementary Schools 

Prepared for the New York Center of the Drama 
League of America By Madelene D. Barnum. 
It is a mine of suggestions for school 
plays and festivals clustering about our 
National Life. Just now, when we are 
thinking so much about Americanism, 
it gives the teacher a chance to imbue even 
= the youngest children with genuine American 


ideals. Miss Barnum has here something which 
grade of every pos- 


= can be worked out by every 
sible school. Price 25 pricing 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 
28-30 West 38th St. New York, N. Y. 














COSTUMES 
ScHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc. for all school 
slays and operas. 
Bh: akesperian and his- 
torical costumes jour 
specia alty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 

tion address 
Fritz 4 ye &Co. 


19 w. aohe Street 
Chicago, Hi. 
f7— 


pt OF DRAWING!! 
PERSPECTIVE, 
Color and Rendering 


























tion, State of New York. Cloth. Svo. Learn during the summe £ how 
769 $1.25 net. Harper & Brothers Sbiects, trom pinas, or from de- 
: Dp. a ‘ 4 scriptions, ee to*‘render’’ 


them in pencil, pen and ink or 
color--and learn the theory and 
practical a »plication ¢ e laws 


of col CIAL “LES 
AbreD TO at DE- 


New York. 
One hundred years ago George Crabb, 

an English philologist, published his SONS ADA PROPICTEN 

**English Synonymes Explained.’’ For | write for information to * EASY STEPS METHOD,’ 

a century his scholarly work has held | R. F. Jackson, Director, P.O. Box 72, Brookline, Mass. 

the regard of the English-speaking world. | ° 

All languages have contributed to the Debates and Orations 

English, and as synonymous words from | 

the various sources come together, with | Essays ard orations, about 1,000 words; de- 

no similarity of form and with new or | bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 

: j ifieation. j 2ceQMeSsS incr >. | words: one dollar each, Addresses for all occasions 

added signification, it becomes increas- | Wepared to order. All work done by college 

ingly necessary to establish carefully graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 

the distinctions in meaning. This has refunded. Let us know your Ws ants. Subjects 

been the quality of ‘‘ English Synonymes” | for debates, orations, and essays tree. 

which has kept it fresh for a century. | COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

In the Centennial Edition the work has BASKETRY FOR CRAFT WORKERS 
| 














been brought up to date by the addition MATERIALS Send for free Catalog ! “Everything 
of new words which have arisen through for Basket Making.” Reeds, willow, 
the progress of invention or industry, or | chaircane, raffia. inion ash aptinws, henktes rushand 
s * + 3 yes inishes ls and books of instruction, 
which recent events have made signifi- | 8tt@w-dyesand finishes, too 
cant. For example, the word aircraft Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 968 Watertown St., West Newton, Mass. 
has been added; and subjoined to it is 
the following list: aeroplane, balloon, 





Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue I'ree 


| Ames Publishing Company, Ve). li. Clyde, Ohio. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS |The Lawton Duplicator 
FOR TEACHERS — 7 


All teachers both men and women should try the 
U.S. Government examinations soon to be held through- 
out the entire country. The positions to be filled pay 
from $600 to $1500; have short hours and annual va- , 
cations, with full pay. 

‘Those interested should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. C247, Rochester,N.Y.for schedule showing } 
examination dates and places and large descriptive book, | 
showing the positions obtainableand giving manysample | 
examinationquestions, which will besent freeof charge, 








Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 

HEKTOGRAPH MFG, & 

DUPLICATOR CO, 
N. ¥. City 





46 Murray St., 






























































THE WAY LIFE BEGINS 


FOR ATTENTION OF 
SOUTHERN PRIMARY TEACHERS 


ihe following course should be inserted on page 44 of the announcement 
of the Summer Schooi of the South, The University of Tennesee, Knoxviiie: 


COURSE Vill—For Teachers of First Four Grades. Reading; Language ; 
Writiag and Spelling Correlated; Special Drills in Phonics; Model Lessons ; 
Story Telliag and Dramatization, The Story Hour Readers Form the Basis 
ot This Course. Miss Cooper. 8-9. Room 4, Oid College. 


This course will be given as heretofore, and was accidentally omitted 
from the announcement. THOMAS D. MORRIS, Registrar. 
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The Magnificent Steel Steamship 50 
“Minnesota” to BUFFALO 
(NIAGARA FALLS) and RETURN tocluding 


via Charlevoix, Harbor Springs and Méais sud 
historic Mackinae Island, stopping Berth 
at Detroit and viewing th wa by —t4 an 
daylight the beautiful scenery of the Detroit Bay, stopping atall points 
River and St, Clair Flats, stopping at all points luding meals & 
of interest. ‘Nine-hour stop at Buffalo allows 4:00 p. 
plenty of time to see Niagara Falis. One 8. “‘Missouri’”’ also makes a 5 trip ‘each 
way $30, including berth and aneeis. During | weck to Onekama, Frankfort, Glen Haven a: 
season ieaves Chicago Saturday 1:30 p. m. Gien Arbor, leaving Chicago Saturdays at 4:00 p. m. 
Our line of steamers offers you the greatest possible opportunity for real rest and genuine pleasure. 


The Elegant Steel Steamships 
MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, MANITOU, ILLINOIS 


offer unrivaled service between(hicago, Chaser. setosleey Bay View, Harbor Springs, Mackinac 
island, Ludington, Manistee,Onekama,Frankfort,GlenHaven GlenArbor, Leland (viaautoorconnect- 
ing steamer from Glen Haven), and Traverse Bay] s,SaultSte. Marie, Detroit and Buffalo, connect= 
iug With all lines for Lake Superior and EasternPoints, Book of tours and folder mailed on request. 


Northern Michigan Transportation Co. 
4. C. CONLEY, Gen. Pass. Agt., New sno Pare (East End Grand Ave.), Chicago, Ill. 


T 
oie te $295 


yiaCharlevois. Petos! sHerbor ‘bor Spgs& vroed berth 
Mackinac Is} Hwan Os sg iver by da by day; 
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Do you have difficulty in telling the children about 


Why The World Wars. 


“ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS’? is a book to make 


Send for 


aviy plants, animals, and human poings? you think while it interests you. it is the story of the Earth 
The Way Lite Begins py B. C. and V. M. Cady. Coior | and the World before Christianity. it will tell you of the 
pilates aud pen drawings. 4nterested Agents Wanted. | jaws of migration and the causes of World Wars. It is 
Parents will buy this book. Price $1.26 postpaid unique. 440 pages, $2. postpaid 


105 West 40th St. New 





WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


#10 to Fae hy 48 companies. NoCorrespondence Course 


Details F 


SS 7 - — 2 “ tee 


The American Social Nygiene Association, 


York, N.Y: 915. E. 55th St., 


GEO. SHELLEY AUGHS, 


TEACHERS 


Know _Pan- America — membership in The Teachers’ 
Mutual Service Excha Registration and selected list 
| for 10e. Margaret lanes, Blaine, Wash. 


OHICAGG, iii. 











EK Froducers League, 35¢ it. Louis. Mo. 
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A NEW BOOK—JUST PUBLISHED 
Closing Day Exercises Compiied and Fdited 





by Grace B. Faxon 


For All the Grades and Rural Schools 





Part I—Juine Voices; Exercise for a Primary 
School of Three Grades. 


Part II~A Tribute to Mother and Home; Exer- 
cise for a School of the First Five Grades. 


Part Il1I——Vacation Echoes; Exercise for a 
School of the First Five Grades. 


Part IV—Joy in Country Living ; Exercise for a 
Village School of Eight Grades. 


Part V—A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag ; Ex- 
ercise for Grades Five to Eight. 
Part Vi—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 


Part Vil—Suggestive Programs for Cicsing Day 
Exercises in All Grades. 


Part Vili-—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 








CLOSING DAY 
E XERCISES 


_ SONGS 








CATION 
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This book has been made by the Editor 
of the Entertainment Department of Normal 
instructor-Primary Plans as an answer to 
| hundreds of requests yearly for suggestions 








“DAN YSVILLE, XN. A 























| A OWEN PUBLISHING Co. 

My LL SEB watt a weccaeAwy. cincaco, 11, }.| for Closing Day programs. It cannot fail to 
Jy Price, 30 Cents | solve the problem for any teacher of a grade, 
— — or for village and rural teachers. 


There is no similar book on the market. The variety of material and the 
usable suggestions are infinite. The exercises given in the first five parts 
consist of various features which, if desired, may be used interchangeably. 
The Specimen Parts are real products of graduates. There are more than 
forty Sugyestive Programs. 


192 Pages. Price 30 Cents, Postpaid 


Published \F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Cco., Dansvilie, N. Y. (order From Most 
Jointly by | HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. | Convenient Point 
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biplane, dirigible, flying-machine, gyro- 
ola ane,helicopter, hydroplane, monoplane, 
inudtiplane, ornithopter, taube, triplane, 


Zeppelin. 

Thr ‘oughout the book {the original al- 
phabetical arrangement has been re- 
tained, and in the additions the original 
style and manner of treatment has been 
strictly adhered to. ‘‘The most note- 
worthy feature of this edition is the 
exceedingly copious cross - references 
throughout the body of the work, hbind- 
ing closely related words together, and 
so facilitating the location of a particu- 
lar word that may be wanted without 
the tedious searching of a cumbersome 
index. ”’ 


**Seat Weaving.’? By L. Day Perry, 
Supervisor of Manual Training, Joliet, 
Illinois. Cloth, 12mo. Ss4pp. $1.00. 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, III. 

How to cane chairs is clearly and 
graphically told in this little book. The 
subjects covered include how to cane 
chairs, reseat a chair, how to use cane 
webbing, how to do rush seating, how 
to do reed and splint weaving, how to 
stain, finish, and refinish, how to prepare 
raw materials, how to do bleaching, ete. 
Each step in the process is illustrated 
with photographs of remarkable clear- 
ness. The author is a practical work- 
man and a practical teacher, and this 
work meets every requirement of a 
teachers’ handbook and a students’ guide. 


‘“‘The High School Prize Speaker.’’ Ed- 
ited by William Leonard Snow, A. M., 
Master in the 9 nog Mass., High 
School. Cloth. 12mo. 237pp. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Now York. 

Annually, for the past twenty-five 
years, there has been held at the Brook- 
line, Mass., High School the ‘‘J. Murray 
Kay Prize-Speaking Contest.’’ The in- 
terest which Mr. Kay took in establish- 
ing and maintaining these contests set a 
high standard of excellence; and no pains 
were spared by the school to maintain 
that standard. In this book are gath- 
ered the prize winning pieces, together 
with some others which received honor- 
able mention. Since they were chosen 
by careful committees, and favorably 
received by able judges and a critical 
public, it is believed that they will stand 
the severer test of general use. They 
are of widely varying styles and sub- 
jects, comprising selections suitable for 
all occasions, and for all types of speaker. 


“The New Poetry.’’ An Anthology. 
Edited by Harriet Monroe and Alice 
Corbin Henderson. Cioth. 12mo. 404pp. 
$1.75. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 

This book is an interesting, significant 
and valuable contribution to what may 
be called the renaissance of English 
poetry. Under such names as “vers 
libre’ (free verse) and ‘‘new poetry,’ 
men of letters, both in England and 
America, have for two decades been 
striving to release English verse from 
two of the fetters which bound it: the 
slavish use of the iambic measure, and 
the archaic and high sounding diction 
which alone was considered dignified and 
appropriate. in this book are enshrined 
the best fruits of that endeavor. It dis- 
cards ‘‘the theory, the abstraction, the 
remoteness, found in all classics not of 
the first order. It is less vague, less 
verbose, less eloquent than most poetry 
of the Victorian period and much work 
of earlier periods. it has set before it- 
self an ideal of absolute simplicity and 
sincerity, an individual, unstereotyped 
diction, and an individual, unstereoty ped 
rhythm.’’ It is intensive rather than 
diffuse; objective rather than subjec- 
tive; essentially contemporaneous, in 
subject and diction. The volume con- 
tains selections from the work of more 
than one hundred writers, no selection 
being included which was published prior 
to 1900. 


“Play Life in the First Eight Years. ’’ 
By Luella A. Palmer, Assistant Director 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers ghoald try the U. 8. Government exami. 
nations soon to be held throughout the entire coun- 
try. The positions to be filled pay from $1200 to 
$1800; have short hours and annual vacations, with 
fut pay. Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. C246, Rochester, N. ¥., for 
schedule showing all examination dates and placesand 
ome ph sey Aetlhdpaar showing the positions obtainable 

¢ ving many sample examination questions, which 
will esent free of charge, 













June 19 17 


GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


Always Give Satisfaction 


Send for ee and lk Ther 






























Highest Award 
Panama Pacific Exposition 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


MAKERS OF THE GOLD MEDALCRAYONS 
$1-83 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 














Representatives Wanted 


A limited number of 
Representatives wili be 
given the opportunity 
this Summer of selling 
Mrs. Kirk’s Famous 
Card index Cooking 
Recipes, Household Ex- 
pense Sets, Food Com- 
bination Charts, Right 
Living Food Combina- 
tions Booklets, 


Over 60,000 
KIRK KAB- 
INETS IN gGaa 
daily use. 
They cut the 
high cost of 
living. Write 
today for one 
and also spec- 
ial represen- 
tative propo- 


sition. $2.00 to $7.00 
The Alice G. Kirk wee Caxton Bldg., Cleveland 
















Bobby and Betty 


Have Arrived 


Friends of the Sunbonnet Babies 
will be delighted to meet their new 
playmates, Bobby and Betty, the 
latest recruits from the very same 
nursery~—the Rand McNally room of 
clever texts for little children. 

Lively, wholesome little youngsters, they 
bring overflowing spirits and energy to home 
occupations indoors and out, to story-telling, 
memory work, songs and rimes in which the 
book abounds. 


if you want to make learning to read a 
veritable delight, and the home life a stronger 
influence with your primary children, have 
them meet 


Bobby and Betty 


Creations of Katharine £, Dopp, Author of 
the ‘Social and industrial History Sevies.”’ 


Price 45 Gents. 
Gay littie pictures in colors on every page. 
Rand McNally & Company 


Chicago New York 
































PLA AYS sate tent PLAY Ss 


—— of aawanniit ™, 
E! 
SAM’L TRENCH, 20 West 38th. ol York. 


5 PIECE TABLE SETS 10c 


Designs Eyelets, Wild Rose, Violet or Wallachian. 
ANDERSON, 613 55th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Teach Your Boys and Girls to Sing 


“My OWNAMERICA’ 


NEW PATRIOTIC HYMN 


JUST THE THING FOR SCHOOLS 


FIFTY COPIES ONE DOLLAR- SEND FOUR CENTS FOR SAMPLE 
PUB. BY THE FELICITY PRESS,GLOUCESTER.MASS. 
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June 1917 


Physical 


Education 


The Summer Course: of AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION offers a — vacation and instruction 
that prepares teachers for better positions. Funda- 
mentals of Physical Education and Play ground 
Supervision ites in summer session. Choice of 
thirty-five subjects. Gymnasium drills and exer- 
cises, aesthetic dancing, tennis and other athletic 
diversions. June 26 to August 4. 

Co-educational Splendid Building Large Faculty 

Portfolio of Athletic Views free. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Dept. 98, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 














Chicago Normal School 
of Physical Education 


For Women 
Summer Session June 22 to July 27, 1917 
Theoretical and Practical Courses for Public School 
and Playground work, including Aesthetic and Folk 
Orvis Hall--Main Dormitory Dancing. Swedish and Ger- 
a man Gymnastics and Games. 
Elementary and Advanced 
work, 
Summer Camp in Michigan 
during the months of June, 
August and September. 







For Catalogue Address 


430 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















SUMMER SCHOOL 


PESTALOZZI- FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 


A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
JUNE 25—AUGUST 3 
Cool Class Rooms Overlooking Lake Michigan 


Three Depts. I. Kindergarten. Il. Primary. III. 
Playground. Practicaland Advanced Courses— 
Supervisor's Course—Credits toward Diploma, 

Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment— Accredited. 

Address Registrar, Dept. A, 616-22 So. Michigan 

Blvd., Chicago. (Nore: 22nd year opens Sept. 18th) 


Summer School 


JUNE 30th to AUGUST ist 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods. Special courses 
available in Graphie Arts, Music, ete. Credits applied to- 
ward diploma, Summer session will be held in the Francis W. 
Parker School, located near Lincoln Park and Lake Shore, 
For information address Dept. 14, 54 Scott St., Chicago. 











An Ideal Place to Attend Summer School 


Denver Normal and Preparatory School, Denver, Colorado. 
Cool, pleasant, beautiful healthful city, Mountains nearby. 
An accredited school. Write Principal for information. 













The University of Chicago 


min addition to resident 
H OM work, offers also instruc- 


tion by correspondence. 
25th Year 


OSKALOOSA COLLEGE 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA. 


(Founded 1856.) Offers courses leading to Ph. B., 
A.B,, A.M., Ped.B. and Ph.D. Grades from stand- 
ard institutions and conference work accepted. 
Also Normal, Commercial, Preparatory and Music 
courses, Prices reasonable. Pay by installments, 
CATALOG. Address the DEAN as above. 


. 7 . 
Illinois Training School For Nurses 
(FOUNDED 1880) 
Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Examiners. 
Offers a three year course of training to women who wish 
tocnter the nursing profession. Practical experience in Cook 
County hospital, 2200 beds. Private duty experience, pro- 
vided in otherinstitutions, Favorable applicants must meet 
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rts 748) 
U. of C. (Div, WiChicago, Ill, aiseieit tower 





For detailed in- 











the requirements of good health, of age (20-35), of good 
moral character, having had one year of High Schoo! in- 
struction or its educational equivalent, The school catalog 
and blanks willbe sent on application tothe Superintend= 
ent of Nurses, 509 Honore Street, Chicago, Ili. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
Bteady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. Many thousands append yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. Common school education sufficient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 








Ona Earn $25 to $200 a weeks 
present work. By Mail or 


By our simple method your 
Tocx! Classes, Small sums you now fritter away pay your tuition. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
talentis quickly Pevelopes 
s,list of successful pupils and instruction method Free. 


Comies, Cartoons, Com- 
mercial, Newspaper and 
Magazine Illustrating, Pas- 
tel and Crayon Portraits. 
without interfering wi 
u 
Write for terms, 
ASSUCIATED ART STUDIOS, 2229 Flatiron Building, New York 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Cloth. 
$1.20. 


of Kindergartens, New York City. 
8vo, 280 pages. Illustrated. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 

This is a book in which all child lovers 
will find much value. It is unique in 
that it considers the child step by step 
from the very beginning. Adults are 
shown how to aid the child through 
rightly interpreting his impulsive activ- 
ity to become healthy, self-reliant and 
helpful. ‘'hey are also shown how to 
train the child’s imagination and to gain 
willing obedience. A large quantity of 
original and selected material such as 
songs, games, stories andshand work is 
given. One of the most valuable feat- 
ures of the book is its outlining of stand- 
ards for different ages with respect to 
this material. 


**Wild Animal Stamp Primer.’’ Col- 
ored illustrations. Cloth. 96pages. 85c, 
postage 7c. H. R. Mitchell, New York 
Zoological Park, New York. 

This unique, fascinating and instruct- 
ive litttle book has been prepared by 
people who understand the interests and 
needs of little children. The book con- 


mals which may be seen at the New 


a place for an illustration and accom- 
panying the book isa sheet of beautifully 
colored gummed stamp pictures of these 
animals. ‘lhe child’s interest, memory 


these stamp pictures, then pasting each 
picture in its proper place in the book. 
The stories are well adapted for reading 
lessons. All the material in the book 
has been passed upon by Dr. William T. 
Hornaday, Director, New York Zoological 
Park. 


” 


The Discourses 
Cloth. 


**How to Live Long. 
and Letters of Louis Conaro. 
112 pages. $1.00. 
Passaic, N. J. 


high cost of living will find inspiration 
in reading this book. 


learn that it was through the reading of 


teachings that Thomas Edison’s grand- 
father and his father attained a vigorous 
old age and that they taught Conaro’s 
philosophy to the great inventor. Edi- 
son attributes his power to work without 
weariness and to keep youthful and vig- 
orous to his understanding and practice 
of Conaro’s philosophy of health. This 
work, recently published by the Health 
Culture Co., was originally published in 
1842 by Dr. John Burdell and has been 
out of print several years. The original 
was written by Conaro more than 350 
years ago when the author was nearly 
100 years of age. During all these years 
it has maintained its popularity as a re- 
ligious guide to a healthy life and is to- 
day as néw and valuable as when it was 
written. 


‘*Community Center Activities’’ is the 
title of a handbook compiled by Clarence 


partment of Recreation of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York City. Itis 
a wonderfully useful book for everyone 
interested in school-center or community- 
center activities. It does not pretend to 
furnish technical information, but to tell 
where this can best be found. But in 
spite of this, a great deal of really def- 
inite instruction is given, and there are 
valuable suggestions on every page 
which the director will appreciate and 


listing of activities for certain spaces, 
such as Assembly Room, Gymnasium, 
Class-rooms, ete. The chapters of the 
book deal with Civic Occasions, Educa- 
tional Occasions, Entertainments, Handi- 
crafts, Mental Contests, Neighborhood 
Service, Physical Activities, Social Oc- 
casions, and there are a number of Sam- 
ple Programs of school-center occasions 
from various parts of the country. Care 


ferred to are in print, and price and pub- 
lishers are given. 





I will tell you my ruie. Talk about 
those subjects you have had long in your 
mind, and listen to what others say 
about subjects you have studied but re- 
cently. Knowledge and timber shouldn’t 
be much used ’till they are seasoned.— 





Oliver. Wendell Holmes. 


appropriate. Ten pages are given to the | 





has been taken that all of the books re- | 
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sists of 49 animal stories describing ani- | 


York Zoological Park. Each story has | 


and skill in using his hands are helped | 
by tearing apart the perforated lines of | 


Health Culture Co., | 


People who are distressed over the |} 


Their interest in | 
it will doubtless be intensified when they | 


the Works of Conaro and adopting its | 





Arthur Perry and published by the De- | 





STUDY 


Palmer Method Penmanship 


at one of our 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


——_1917— 


New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 


cause it produces satisfactory results. 
better, try it and see for yourself. 
Palmer Method in her schools. 


market value and diminish her labor. 
spelled Opportunity and Success. 
You are all vitally 


Penmanship. 


tional reformation of our generation. 


32 Irving Place, New York. 
Walker Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Evanston, Illinois. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
THE PALMER METHOD 


Embodies the Right Mechanics and Pedagogy of Practical Handwriting. 


The Palmer Method has become the standard throughout America, be- 


If you don’t believe it, inquire; or 


We reach the Pupil through the ‘leacher. 
There are many thousands of grate- 
ful teachers throughout the United States, to whom the Palmer Method has 





St. Paul, Minn., recently installed the 
The Palmer Method had already ‘‘made good’’ 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and scores of other big cities. 
Moreover, it has proved as feasible in rural schools as in city schools. 


We increase the Teacher’s 


interested in the Efficient Teaching of Practical 
The Big Ideas and Modern Methods which this fundamental 
subject has developed in recent years constitute the most radical educa- 


Ask us for Prospectus. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


21 Palmer Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
6th Floor, Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 














NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 





NATIONAL 
KINDERGARTEN 
~ COLLEGE 





CENTRAL DORMITORY ON COLLEGE GROUNDS 














COLLEGE 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 


Summer School 
JUNE 18 to AUGUST 10 


Kindergarten and Elementary Meth- 
ods, undergraduate and advanced. 
Special courses in Story-telling, Play- 
ground with community features, In- 
dustrial Art, Sunday School Methods. 
Out of door observation schools, Credits 
applied toward diploma. Resident dor- 
mitories on College grounds, Many 
social advantages, parks, playgrounds, 
bathing beaches, libraries, art galleries, 
museums, churches, lectures, concerts, 
theatres, 


For illustrated announcement address Dept. 30, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 











TEACHERS WANTED FOR SUMMER MONTHS tosell Type- 
writers and Scholarships for the Home Study Courses in 
Carnegie College. 
of $3.00 per month, For full particulars address Typewriter 
Dept., CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 


Typewriters sold on Monthly Payments 


tions. Chances to see the world an 
I teach and help you find good positions, 
H, P, WELLER, 


Special Writing---from expert. 


Desk 7, Binghamton, N. 


Learn Newspaper Business 
Reporting, Editing 


Big sales * 
manent posi , per. 


**be in everything.’* 
Write for booklet. 


Y. 








Education, Arts and Sci " 
Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic Scien 





cation at an expense within his reach, 














VALPARAISO 
The University 


The Summer School 


Department 





Old College B 


SUMMER SCHOOL—Opens May 29th, 


was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to every 
person the opportunity of obtaining a thorough, practical edu- 
reac That such an institution is a necessity may be judged by the 
fact thateach year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the previous year. 
is one of the largest in the United States. 
: ‘ . Summer Term will open May 29th and will con- 
tinue twelve weeks. During this term the University will offer an exceptional list of subjects from which students 
may select their work, There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review work in the following 
Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, Kindergarten Methods, 
Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, Review for Teachers, 
ing, Architecture, Manual Training, Agriculture, Expression and Public 
ce, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 


uilding 






INDIANA 


1917 


The 


The Expenses are the Lowest Tuition $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished 
- Ri 





oom, $33 to $45 per quarter. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 
Henry B. Brown, Pres, or Oliver P. Kinsey, Vice-Pres. {5th Year Will Open September 18, 1917 
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NOTE TO TEACHERS:—This ‘is the second 
of a series of little talks offered you in the 
hope that they may be helpful or suggestive 
in the class room. They may be read aloud 
or used as writing or reading exercises, 





Two-Minute 
‘Talks 
To Children 


IT. 


Iiow We Used to 
Tell Time 


Do you know how 
people told time before 
there were clocks or 
watches ? 


Of course you have heard 
of sun dials, and perhaps 
you have seen one. It told 
time by casting a shadow. 
As the day passed, the 
shadow pointed in a differ- 
ent direction each hour cf 
the day. But when the sun 
was behind the clouds, you 
could not tell time by it. 


And perhaps you have 
seen an hour glass. It con- 
tained fine sand, and when 
the hour glass was turned 
over the sand trickled 
through a small hole slowly 
from the top to the bottom. 
When it had all trickled 
through you knew that an 
hour had passed. 


The ancient Romans told 
time by means of a “water 
clock,” through which water 
trickled instead of sand. 


Nowadays everyone can 
afford an Ingersoll watch, 
which keeps time accurate- 
ly tothe minute. Fifty mil- 
lion people—nearly half the 
people in this country— 
have bought Ingersolls. 





For Teachers 


STRAP 
WATCH 


The teacher must 
be punctual. Class 
hours must ke kept 
—tothe minute,not 
. only for the orderly 
running ofthe 
schoo], but as an 
examplein punctu- 
ality to the pupils. 


TheIngersoll Strap 
Watch is an ideal 
watch for teachers, 
Itis smalland neat 
in appearance, It 
keeps splendid 
time: andismadeto 
stand hard knocks. 
With “Radiolite” 
hands and figures, 
it tells time in the 
dark as well as dur- 
ingtheday. Atany 
Ingersoll dealers 
$4.00. 





sy 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Education Notes 


The Pennsylvania State Editorial As- 
sociation, including the associated dailies 
and weeklies, in joint session on April 
10, unanimously adopted a resolution ap- 
proving the movement for simplified 
spelling and endorsed the shorter spell- 
ings of the National Education Associa- 
tion, adopting for use in official corres- 
pondence and publications the spellings 
tho, thru, thoro, program, catalog, ped- 
agog, with their compounds and deriva- 
tives. 

John H. Finley, Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation of New York State, has gone to 
France to observe the methods by which 
the forees of the schools and the pupils 
of that country have been utilized dur- 
ing the war. He is sent by the Regents 
of the State and has the endorsement in 
his mission of President Wilson. He 
a!so bears letters from Fheodore Roose- 
velt, from the French ambassador and 
others, which will give him the highest 
official and personal standing for his in- 
vestigations. He expects to be absent 
some two months. 

Five hundred dollars reward is offered 
for a little boy, James Douglas Glass, 
who was stoien trom his Pennsylvania 
home in May, 1915. Heis now six years 
old and has probably started to school 
somewhere. His friends hope to find him 
| through the teachers and scholars of 

some school. Jimmy has heavy, light- 
'eolored hair, blue eyes and full face. 
| Did not talk plainly when stolen. All 
| are asked to watch for Jimmy. Any 
| news of him is to be sent to Charles 
| Glass, 13 Lienau Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
| The National Kindergarten Associa- 
| tion has arranged and the Bureau of EKd- 
ucation has published in clear tabulated 
form the statistics in regard to kinder- 
i gartens in the United States. The pro- 
| vision that each state is making for its 
| children of kindergarten age is shown 
in percentages, and varies from 29 per 
cent for New York, 28 for New Jersey, 
26 for District of Columbia, Michigan 
and Wisconsin, to two and even one per 
| cent for a number of the states. A list 
of cities above 8,000 population which 
have public kindergartens is given, and 
this includes a list of thirty-one cities 
which report kindergartens in all their 
elementary schools. 

Syracuse University announces a Sum- 
mer Graduate School of Rural Education 
and Agriculture, with an eight week 
course from June 25 to August 17. The 
school will have power from the Uni- 
versity to recommend candidates for the 
degree of Master of Rural Arts. Only 
graduates of approved colleges will be 
accepted for matriculation. The millions 
of dollars of equipment are available for 
the use of this school, and the library 
facilities are unsurpassed. Hundreds of 
men and women who have trained for 
agricultural education and rural leader- 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 274 Stenosraphers 

in great demand. 
Take our Summer Course. Instruction in Shorthand 
by mailas well as personally, All graduates located. 
Address Chatiee’s Business School, Oswego, N.Y. 














AGENTS—"" Silk Ilose Free, — State size and 

color. Beautiful line direct from mill. 
Good profits. Axyents wanted, Write today, TRIPLE 
| WEAR MILLS, Dept. N, 720 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHIA, | Pa, 





HOME STUDY Certificate, Diploma, Degree, Catalogue 
free. Teachers’ Professional College, Washington, D.C. 








ship find that upon graduation from col- 
lege there are not adequate opportunities 
among the higher institutions of learn- 
ing for continuing their studies in this 
new field. This is provided in the new 
school, and many leaders have expressed 
themselves as regarding the establish- 
ment of this school as one of the most 
important developments of the modern 
rural and agricultural education move- 
ment. Undergraduate courses, including 
agricultural subjects, may be pursued in 
the regular summer session of the Uni- 
versity which opens two weeks later and 
continues six weeks. 

The greatly increased demand for sten- 
ographers-and typewriters in the gov- 
ernment service at Washington, owing 
to the present emergency, calls for fre- 
quent examinations. Appointments in 
large numbers are to be made as soon 
as eligibles are available. For the pres- 
ent, examinations for both men and 
women are held every ‘Tuesday in 400 of 
the principal cities of the United States, 
and applications may be filed with the 
Civil Service Commission at any time. 
Entrance salaries range from $900 to 
$1200 a year. Applicants must have 
reached their eighteenth birthday. For 
application forms address the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 
* Owen R: Lovejoy of the National Child 
Labor Committee calls attention to the 
danger of the breaking down of educa- 
tion, health and other conservation stand- 
ards under the stress of war conditions. — 
‘‘Many years ago,’’ he says, ‘‘when our 
country was in the throes of a terrible 
civil conflict, Jefferson Davis, President 
of the Confederacy, met a proposition to 
enlist young children with the words, 
‘We must not grind the seed corn.’ Ev- 
ery American echoes this sentiment to- 
day, but we must be discerning enough 
to see that it is not merely on the field 
of battle that the germ of life is taken 
from the nation’s seed corn.’’ He urges 
that the laws as to child labor be not re- 
laxed on the plea of patriotism, and as- 
serts that ‘‘the children of the present 
generation will suffer an irreparable loss 
unless those of us who have dedicated 
ourselves to their protection keep our 
heads clear and our motives unmixed.’’ 
The possible loss to the schools if the 
bars against child labor were let down 
is especially urged. 


Costumes for School Plays 


It will be of interest to teachers to 
know that Fritz Schoultz & Company, 
19 W. Lake St., Chicago, have in stock 
82,000 complete costumes which cover 
every period from the stone age to mod- 
ern. Their stock of Medieval costumes 
is unusually complete. Many plays given 
by schools are of this period, taking for 
instance the plays of Shakespeare. They 
have supplied as many as ten complete 
sets of costumes of ‘‘ Midsummer Nights 
Dream”’ at one time for as many schcols. 
If your play is correctly costumed, so 
that when the curtain rises you have a 
perfectly dressed cast of best materials 
and correct harmony of colors, giving 
altogether an effect which immediately 
impresses the audience, you will find 
that a large part of the fight is won. 
When in need of things of this kind ad- 
dress them. They offer a discount to 
schools. 





newspapers and magazines. 
azines. 
ials and labor. 
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subscribers. 





Announcement 

Among the measures being considered by Congress to add to the 
revenue of the government at this time of need, is one providing 
for an increase in postage on second-class mail matter, which covers 
Different plans are under discussion, the 
minimum increase being 100 per cent, and from this to 500 or 600 per 
cent. This increase will add materially to the cost of publishing mag- 
Our recent small increase in price did not take this possible 
increase into account, and did not even cover the additional cost of the 
magazine entailed by the increase in the price of paper, other mater- 
What the additional postage will be, if any, is still 
uncertain and will be until Congress acts. 
such an amount as to make any difference in our present rates to sub- 
If legislation is enacted through which a large increase in 
postage is made, this will necessarily have to be borne in part by the 


This is our last issue until the September number. We therefore 
reserve the right to increase the price of the magazine, if circum- 
stances make it necessary before that time, by announcement through 
our agents and at Teachers’ Institutes. 
until the date of such announcement will be filled at present rates. | 


We hope it will not be of 


All subscriptions received 
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PASS EXAMINATIONS 
BY STUDYING PAST 
EXAMINATIONS 


A.8. DRAPER, Ph.D., LL. D., Late Commissi 
of Education for N.Y. State, who prepared the Questions, _— 





14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic, with Ans , 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, : with Aus * 
with Ans .25 


14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Physiol ° 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., - 
rs. 


with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans ,25 

25 





14Y in U.S. History, with Ans , 

14 Yrs. in Eng. Soon a with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Algebra, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Geology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in School Econ., with Ans .25 





500 Questions in Reading, ~ with Ans .25 
Any 14 of the Above for $1.50, or 
All of the Above for $2.00 
BALL PUB. CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y, 














FIRST TIME IN AMERICA 
The Library of Modern Thought 


12 Copyrighted Volumes 





contains the remarkable psychoanalysis of 
Freud and Jung—among other subjects in- 
cluded are— Psychology of the Unconscious— 
Mysteries of the Human Mind—Science and 
Immortality—Abnormal Psychology—Wit and 
Its Relation to the Unconscious — Parenthood 
and Race Culture — Psychology of Sleep— 
Survival of Personality. 

The contents of these volumes will be a 
revelation to those who have not been in 
touch with the most recent discoveries in 
this field of modern thinking. 

Agents needed to represent this new and 
unique Library for the first time in all cities— 
Rare opportunity for School Teachers during 
the summer. : 

Write for information to 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, 
120 West 32nd Street, New York City 














Stencils, Mottoes, Booklets 


Teach agriculture with Stencils. (Loaned free except 
for postage from Chicago and return.) Write for plan. 


Simple, Practical, Impressive 
MOTTOES FOR SCHOOLS. Size 38x50 inches. 
Booklets and Leafiets—Helptul in teaching agriculture 

Send 10 cents to cover postage for samples, stencils, and booklets 
Agricultural Extension Dept. 
International Harvester Co. of N. J. 

Harvester Building, Chicago. 


Teachers Seeking Suitable Positions 
AND 
Employers Seeking Suitable Teachers 
Write JULIAN M. BLAIR, Secretary, 


THE TEACHERS’ EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


(of the International Allied Bureaus) Nashville, Tenn. 
No initial expense to teachers. 





No charge to employers. 


"iii HHH He 

PHOTOGRAPHS . 
COPIED fneznerivs vies of rons photnessoh to | 
Note these bargain prices: : 











ize 1x 11-4... 100 for $1.00 Copies glued read 

ad ps : & as My 354 2D fo aa to ue = 
-4x oe @ ‘or 6 etter o} ica- 

* 31-2x 43-4 - 24for 2.00 tion. sii cgains 


Money ratanded if not satisfied. Send photograph with 
remittance. 

= National Teachers’ Service Bureau, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. = 
SIMULANS LAU 


CLEVER SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Just exactly what its name implies. Chock full of the best 
Humorous Stories, ‘‘Self Starters’? for Speeches, Stories 
that introduce a speech or illustrate a point, Fraternal 
Speeches, Toasts, Farewell Speeches, Lofty Sentiments, 
Beautiful Funeral Orations, Ways to Insure the Success of 
Banquets and Entertainments, ete. Price, 10¢ by mail. 
Address K. E. POWND. L. B, 256, LYNDONVILLE, V1. 
Addresses, Special Papers, Fs- 
ays, Debates, etc., prepared 


ORATIONS, for individual requirements. 


Originalaccurate writings for all events. The kind 
that ring true. Five hundred words, one dollar. 


EPHRAIM BUCHWALD, Dept. N. 113 East 129 St., New York 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL:—Normal, Grammar School, 
High School, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Civil 
Service, Agricultural, Domestic Science, Engineering, Auto- 
mobile, Salesmanship, Law, and Real Estate Courses thor- 
oughly taught by mail. Membership Fee $10.00 ; tuition free 
to firstapplicants. | For “Free Tuition Plan,’’ address 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 




















Five bright capable ladies to travel, 
Teachers demonstrate, aud sell dealers ; $25 to 
ee 85) per Week 3 railroad fare paid. 
GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha, Nebr., Dept. D. 


Become a Trained Nurse 


We will train you in your own home in a few week: 
and assist you to employment at $12 to $25 per week. Study 
in spare time and receive diploma in a year or less, approved 
by best doctors. Hospital experience also given if desired. 
Thousands of nurses trained in last 12 years. Send for 
catalog. Easy terms. State age and ability. Address 


“AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicege 
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YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression. 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 


ELOCUTION 
BY MAIL 


Whatever your occupation or position, 
you can improv r course in Public 
peaking, dramatic reading and entertaining, 
aren includes physical culture and voice 
their ch Mothers and teachers can instruct 

their phor to recite. 
eceive 


Send 4de.in pores for INustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Dept, 8, 1750 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


in) 











COPY THIS SKETCH 


and Jet me see what youcan do with it. see 
gah and cartoonists earn from 
or more. My practical syst em o 
sos slindividual lessons by mail will Ag 
velop your talent. Fifteen years successful 
work for newspapers and magazines quali- 
fies me to teach you. Send me your sketch EG 
President Wilson with 6c in stamps and I will 
send youa test lesson plate, also collection of 
drawince showing possibilities for ¥C es 
THE LANDON SCHOOL O 
ILLUSTRATING AND CARTOONING, 


1458 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 


you STAMMER 


= / or know of anyone who stammers, write me at 
once. Don’t attend any stammering school be- 
fore you get my big, 112 page book that explains 
3B my Advanced Natural Method that has successfully 
relieved myself and thousands of others who stammered or 
stuttered. This free book tells all about largest stammering 
school in the world using advanced natural methods, ex- 
plains our personal attention plan, our easy payment plan, 
our method of helping students who must work while study- 
ing and tells wonderful advantages and economies of Mil- 
waukece as a place toattend school. Write today for my free 
book, ‘Teachers ask for special offer, and Training course. 


tee Wells Millard, Pres., North-Western School for Stammerers, Inc. 
2311 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Book : REE 





WN) 




























$75 to $150 potas aie # ATONCE. Rapid 
tion. Easy work. Short hours. 15 and 





3. y-offs,’’ no ‘straw 
Sse ed. Ordinary educa- 
nsufficient. American citizens 18 or over 
eligitle no matter where you live 
NEW BOOK FRE Tells about Railway Mail 
Post Office, Panama Canal, 
= ars Brae and many other 
Gov't positions. Tells how to prepare for Examina- 


ag nder supervision of former U. S, Civil Servic 
Sec'y-hxaminer. rite today---postal will do. Adéross 
PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 
156 News Building, Rochester, N, Y. 


Short- Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the his- 

tory, form, structure.and writing 

of the Short- Story, taught by Dr. 
J. Berg Esenwein, for merly Editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 
One teacher who enrolled a year ago 
has received over $1000 for stories sold 
to Woman’s Home Companion, Pictor- 
ial Review, McCall's and other maga- 
zines. 
Also courses in Play Writing, Photo- 
play Writing. Poetry and Verse Writ- 

ing, Journalism, ete. n all, over 

One Hundred Courses, under pro- 
fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, 
and other leading colleges. 


250-Page Catalogue Free, 
The Home Correspondence School, 
Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 











Dr. Esenwein 


flease Address 

















GOV’T POSITIONS FOR WOMEN | 


Get My Money-Back Guarantee 
You’ll be independent for life, in a govern- 


ment 
Gov't 


osition, Clerkships in Post-office, 

epartments, Customs and Internal Reve- 
Stenographers and ape writers, Many 

e Alu nder Civil rvice--permane aA 
pla 8, dignified work, good pay, short hours, 
regular vacations. I prepare you for examina- 
tionand apes nt. 


parn about these protected 
Write today hs positions for women. Ask for 
“Book H.C. 1140,” Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 

















s 

resident schoo! Str: 
Accredited relations with leading Uni- 
ourses emin — high 





TODAY. 
RICAN Maral bed be including 
soot of Correspondence. 3236 STITUTE ici Chicago, 11 


DOMESTIC SCIENGE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th yeat. ] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home - 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100- -page booklet, ““THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME -MAKING FREE, 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W. 69th St., Chicago 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Training School for Nurses 
Offers a three year course to young women between ages of 
19-55, yee edited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Ex- 
aminers, Monthly allowance while studying. For details ad- 
dress Eliza Conde Glenn, Supt., 149 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill, 

















STUDY AT HOME 


Complete Resident University Course 
by ~~ il. Also Lawyer’s Law Course 
LL. Degree conferred. —_Indorsed 
by Bo nch and Bar. Strong Faculty o 
Distinguishe od paxrete pnod, Lawyers. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Mobilizing School Boys 


President and with the needs of the hour, 
the pupils of the schools throughout the 
country are being called to service. 
Through the National Agricultural De- 


working in harmony, the school forces 
are being mobilized for service in in- 
creasing the production of food. This is 
taking different forms in different states, 
but it is a force which is being reckoned 
with as essential to the welfare of the 
country. Younger pupils are being or- 


| ganized for school garden and home gar- 


den work, while high school and college 
students are being taken to the more 
strenuous work of the farm. The school 
machinery is being used to bring this 
about, and in the sum total the contri- 
bution of the schools to the food supply 
will be an important factor. 

In New York the State Educational 


chinery was used most efficiently. Com- 
missioner Finley called meetings of vil- 
lage and district superintendents and 





union school principals in each county, be- 
ginning on Wednesday, May 18, and cover- 
ing the entire state during the week. A 
representative of the department was 
present at each meeting, and plans were 
then made for carrying out the work in 
each county. On Saturday afternoon 
and evening, meetings of farmers were 
called in nearly every township, being 
held in school houses or Grange halls. 
At these the emergencies of the hour 
and the needs of that particular section 
were discussed, and full explanation of 
the farm census made. This census was 
taken in each district, under direction of 
the teacher or school officers, early in 
the following week, and returns were 
promptly made to the state capital. En- 
rollment blanks were issued to all of 
the schools and these were signed by all 
boys willing to take up farm work at 
once. Provision is made so that none 
of those who do this will lose their 
school standing. Those who enter the 
service before the end of the school year 
will, upon the application of their Prin- 
cipals, receive credit in the subjects 
they are now studying. Academic di- 


these records, and high schools will be 
authorized to graduate seniors who com- 
plete the year creditably in the farm 
service. Students below the senior year 


for the year’s work in which they are 
engaged. The college entrance diploma, 
which is the basis of the award of uni- 
versity scholarships, will also be issued 
upon the certificate of Principals who 
vouch for the good standing of students 
in farm service. The university scholar- 
ship competition for 1917 will be deter- 
mined upon regents’ credits already 
earned by the competitors. 

Every effort will be made by the Ed- 
ucation Department to encourage boys 
who are able to do farm work to seek 
employment at once, and care will be 
taken by the State Agricultural Society 
and by other agencies to see that the 
boys are fairly treated, justly compen- 
sated and recognized as in the serivce 
of the State. 

Other States have been equally vig- 
orous in rising to the emergency. In 
the cities the activities have mostly been 
directed to back-yard and vacant lot 
gardening, although large numbers of 
boys from city schools have enlisted for 
the farm. 





Miss Eunice L. Schofield, who has con- 
tributed frequently during the last y year 
to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, is 
a prize winner in a contest conducted by 
the anti-cigarette committee of the 
Twentieth Century Club of Detroit. All 
the contributions are in the form of 
short stories which will be collected into 
a book and circulated among young boys. 
Much interest has been expressed in this 
contest by public and Sunday schools. 


TEACHERS— GET GOVERN- 
MENT JOBS 


All teachers both men and women. should try the 

Government examinations soon to be held throughout 

the entire country. The positions to be filled pay from 

#600 to $1500; have short hours and annual vacations, 
re life positions. 

“are intereste .d should write immediately » Frank. 

lin Institute, Dept. C255, Rochester, N. Y.+ for larg 





de: seriptiy e book, showing the positions obtainable ana 
giving many sample examination questions, which wi 








OALAHOMA CITY UNIVERSITY, 911 Colcord Building, “Oklahoma “City, Oba. 


be sent freo of charge. 


partment, through State and local edv- | 
cational and agricultural organizations | 


Department and the entire school ma- | 


plomas will be issued by the State upon | 


who render like service will receivecredit | 





In accordance with the appeal of the 





The Lowe Observatory, 
Edgar Lucien Larkin, Director 


Los Angeles,Cal.,Dec.6,1916 

MR. CHAS. F. HAANEL, 
St. Louis, Mo, 
Dear Sir: 

Your booklet, Master- Key, ought 
to be expanded into a book. Its 
teachings that Mind is the all dom- 
inating creative force is precisely 
in line with the wonders of the 
most recent psychology. All per- 
sons having desks should have this 
pamphlet thereon. And it would 
be a fitting pocket companion. 
EDGAR LUCIEN LARKIN, 
Author ¢ the Matchless Altar of 


the Soul. 











First Nautilus Center 
160 Claremont Ave., New York 

New York, Nov..18, 1916. 

Ihave made a thorc ugh exami- 

nation of the little booklet which 
you so appreciatively have called 
the Master-Key, and can unhesi- 
tatingly endorse it andi ¥ teachings. 
In this pamphlet of only afew 
pages you haveleda hungry world 
to the threshold and placed in their 
hands a “‘key’’ with which the un- 
derstanding ones may unlock the 
door and enter “The Secret Places 
of the Most High,”” and enjoy the 
abundance of all good to be found 
therein. With best wishes, 


AGNES MAE GLASGOW, 
M. D. 








The Day Star Publishing Co. 


‘opeka, Kan., Feb. 15th, 917. 
he MASTER-KEY’” is the 
answer to the demand, “‘knock 


and it shall be opened,” and truly 
it will open the * “Gate Beautiful” 
leading into, every, ‘temple of the 
living I the world seek 
this marvelous oon ye who 
sitin darkness * nock"’—use this 
““MASTER-KEY"” and the door 
shall be opened unto. you, reveal- 
ing to your — of flesh, peace, 
power and plen 


LIDA HALL 13 ‘HARDY, Pres. 


















There Is a 


Which can unlock 
the Secret Chamber 
of Success, can throw 
wide the doors which 
seem to har men 
from the Treasure 
House of Nature, 
and bids those enter 
and partake who are 
Wise Enough to Un- 
derstand and broad 
enough to Weigh the 
Evidence,firm enough 
to Follow Their Own 
Judgment and strong 
enough to Make the 
Sacrifice Exacted. 


MASTER KEy 





Home Life Insurance Company of 
New York, 


James Lee Bost, General Agent 


Washington, D. C., Dec.29, 1916. 
MR. CHAS. F. HAANEL, 

St. Louis, Mo, 
Dear Sir : 

Your little booklet, entitled ““The 
Master-Key,"” has been received 
and I had great pleasure in study- 
ing it carefully. It is very dear and 
concise, yet forceful presentation 
of the big subject handled, and 
shows a very wide study of the ab 
solute teachings and deep under 
standing of the same. 

Very truly yours, 


JAMES LEE BOST 








Washington,D.C., Nov.21,1916 

I have just received and read 
your booklet called The Master- 
Key. It is exceedingly thoughtful 
and in many ways masterful. | 
thank you for the privilege of 
reading it and will fileit away with 
my strong presentations of the phil- 
osophy of life. 

I am truly yours, 


GRANVILLE LOWTHER 











FREE! There is no charge forthe Master Key. Itis FREE! 





Chas. F. Haanel, 


AOR dcdcee: ccccdacneeecscece 
Post Office 





419 Granite Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send mea copy of the Master-Key FREE. 


“Stateececcsceees 








~f"°NOTE—There is a Master Key for every reader 


of the Normal Instructor. 


Be sure to get yours !_@aw 
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University. 








> price $1.60. 


CHICAGO 


Physical Training { for the Elementary Schools © 


Gymnastics, Games and Rythmic Plays 


BY LYDIA CLARK 


A copy will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt of list price. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., 


NEW YORK 








PUONNUUNNNNULUUALLAUONU LOAN 





MM 


Miss Clark is Director of Physical Education in the Illinois State Normal 
Her book provides full directions for the work required under 
the COMPULSORY PHYSICAL TRAINING LAWS enacted by various states. 


This book contains 420 pages, 60 pieces of music and 95 illustrations, 


List 





BOSTON — 
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notes, outlines, questions.... 
9 Great Stone Face. 
thorne. Biographical 


13 Wordsworth’s Poems. 





teachers of English. 


10c 
Haw- 
sketch, 
notes, questions and outlines for 
ME Wic va cddncacyetetsecsesvens 1¢ 
11 Browning’s Poems, Selected. 
With notes and outlines..... 10¢\29 


de | 27 


lected, With introduction, notes 
and outlines for study........ 1 
15 Sohrab and Rustam, Arnold. 
Introduction, notes, outlines 


17 The Children’s Poet. A study 
of Longfellow’s poetry for chil- 
dren of the primary grades, with 
explanations, language exercises, 


| Published (F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


A LOW 


| Excelsior Literature Series 


PRICED SERIES OF 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


HE volumes inthis Series are carefully edited by 
Some have Biographical Introduction, 
Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. They are thoroughly 





A book of old tales re 
told for voung people........10¢ 
25 Some Water Birds. Inez N./33 
McFee. Description and stories, 
Fourth to Sixth grades.... .10¢ 
Hiawatha, Longtellow, Lutro- 
duction, notes, vocabulary... 15e 
Milton’s Minor Poems, 
L’Allegro, 11 Penseroso, Comus, 
uycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lau- 
ron Hooper of the Murray F. 
Tuley High School, Chicago, 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, President ot | 34 
Alma College, Michigan, Super 
vising E ditor. Biographical | 35 








sketch ‘and introduction, Notes 
and questions for study; pro- 
nouncing vocabulary.......- 10¢ 


son. (The 
Gareth and Lynette, 
and Elaine, The Passing of Ar- 
thur). 


Supervising Editor. 
cal sketch, 
and questions for study, critical 
comments and diacetate, vo- 
Catirlasy ...ccccccccccescceccccs l5e 
Silas 
graphical sketch,notes, questions 
for study On each chapter, crili- 
calcomments and bibliography. 
The most complete edition pub- 
lished for class study. 
Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal 
College, Athens, Ohio, 
C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
238 pages. 
Silas Marner. Sameas above, 
Cloths bimdiNG..ccccsccsceccess 30c¢ 


READERS 


capable 


Idylls of the King. Tenny- 
T Coming of Arthur, 


Lancelot 


Edited by Cyrus Lauron 

Blaisdell, 
Biographi- 
introduction, 


Hooper. Thomas C, 


notes 


“ 4 adapted for class use and study as needed in various grades. 

1! Evangeline. Lougfellow. Bio- outlines, written and oral work, /31 
gr aphical, introduction, oral and with selected poems. By Lillie 
written exercises, notes. a 10¢ Faris, Ohio Teachers College..10¢ 

3 Courtship of Miles Standish.|19 A Christmas Carol. Charles 
[Introduction and notes...... i Dickens. Complete with notes 

5 Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell.|  .......cccceceeseeenseeeeecceees 10¢ 
Biographical sketch, notes, ques-|21 Cricket onthe Hearth. Dick- 
tions and outlines forstudy..10¢ eus. Complete with notes...10¢ 

7 Enoch Arden. Tennyson, Bio-|23 Familiar Legends, Inez N. 
graphical sketch, introduction, McFee. 


Mar ner. Eliot. Bio- 


Edited by 
Thomas 
POR vececcoas 20¢ 


Lady of the Lake. Scott. 
Vith Biographical sketch, intro- 


duction, numerous notes and pro- 
nouncing vocabulary.....+.. lic 


Dansville, N. Y. | order From Most 


; Jointly by 1 HALL & McCREARY, 434So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il, { Convenient Point 








PRACTICAL METHODS, 


This Valuable Set of Books Can Now Be Obtained at Spec 


AIDS AND DEVICES FOR TEACHERS] 


ial Reduced Rate and On Easy 


Terms of Payment In Combination with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 


The 


Each 
Volume 
9x12 


Inches 


Full 
Baby 
Seal 
Keratol 
Binding 
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Compiled 
e) by the Editers 
> of Normal 
H Instructor-Pri- 
© mary Plans in 
! Collaboration 
With Many of 
the Foremost 
Educators 






512 Pages ™ 
Over 500 adionitons 
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A Few Important Features 


GC, A complete and comprehensive Index for ready reference. 
@, Special Methods in Reading and Spelling. 

G, Gymnastic Stories and Rythmic Plays with illustrations. 
, Physical Education and Hygiene. 

@, Blackboard Drawings for Language and Literature. 


GC, Picture Study with many reproductions of Masterpieces 
suited for school study. 


GC, Elementary Course in Agriculture for all grades. 

G, A year’s course in Penmanship with copies and full 
directions for teaching. 

: @, Course in Object Drawing fully illustrated. 

: ©, Course in Crayon Drawing with numerous full-page 
colored plates. 

G, Seat Work Designs for Drawing, Coloring and Cut-Out. 

G, Eighty pages of Plays, Exercises, Music and Recitations. 
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veady for use when your school opens in the fall. 





Most Helpful Set of Books Ever Prepared for Teachers 


VERY teacher, no matter how well qualified by training and experience, has felt the need of 
having some work of reference which would keep her constantly supplied with new ideas and 
suggestions for carrying on the daily work of the schoolroom. 

The demands upon the teacher, in this age of broadening educational activities, are of an ex- 
tremely urgent character. The multiplicity of subjects, the greater requirements as to qual- 
ifications, the higher standard of personal equipment, the greater results expected, all tend to 
make the teacher’s work more important and more exacting. 

It is with a view to aiding the teacher in meeting these conditions that we have prepared 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. In these books, teachers are given the result of 
the best thought, the best talent and the years of experience of many successful teachers, all of 
them specialists in their respective branches. 

Our chief ambition in the production of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers has 
been to provide a work of the greatest possible value and usefulness to teachers in grade and 
rural schools and at a price so reasonable and on terms so easy that any teacher could procure it. 

Although these books were published only one year ago, thousands of sets have already been 
sold and we hear nothing but expressions of approval from those who have purchased them. 

Proper equipment is essential to success in any line of work. The teacher who is equipped 
with Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers will be able to apply her training to the 
best possible advantage and to develop her work along the same broad lines followed by the 
leading educators of the country. 

These books will prove especially helpful to the young teacher who is just starting in her profes- 
sion for they will enable her to meet and successfully overcome the difficulties of her first year’s work. 


Subjects Treated 


VOLUME I VOLUME Il 
Reading History Agriculture Writing 
Arithmetic Hygiene Neture Study Seat Work 
Spelling Physical Education Story Telling Domestic Science 
Language Gymnastics and Games Dramatization Plays and Exercises 
Geography Picture Study Drawing Recitations 


Each of the above subjects has been treated in the most practical and helpful manner possible. 
The contents comprise over 400 topics and more than 500 illustrations. A glance at the subject of 
Geography, for instance, reveals the fact that forty-two pages are devoted to this one department, 
which is contributed to by 18 authors and contains 48 illustrations. 

The teacher can turn to any of the various departments infullcon- 4 } 
fidence of being able to find just the material needed for class use. o PennON Gtbe ab tie 


Practical—Usable—Helpful Well Known Educational 


Writers Who Have Con- 
In providing the material for these books great stress has tributed to These Books. 
been put on the idea of making them thoroughly practical. Every D. R. Augsburg 

thought expressed, every idea presented, every particle of ma- Virginia Baker 

terial provided has been subjected to the most careful tests and Louise M. Wade Barnes 
consideration in order that nothing not thoroughly practical and Viola M B Il 

usable should find a place inthem. Teachers will find these books oo 

of inestimable value in their daily work in the schoolroom—a never- Susie M. Best 

failing source of helpful material on any of the subjects treated. C. E. Birch 


2 Bertha E. Bush 
Illustrations 


Annie Chase 
More than 500 engravings, interspersed throughout the books, Ida Hood Clark 

splendidly and effectively illustrate the text. The Art Section is Bess Bruce Cleaveland 

embellished by a large number of reproductions from famous paint- G. B. Coffman 

ings, selected because of their adaptability for picture study i in the Fanny Comstock 

schools. The drawing Section has several pages of plates in colors. 


Fred H. Daniels 
Preparation and Arrangement 


Ruth O. Dyer 

Philip Emerson 
The text and illustrations have been prepared by practical Maude M. Grant 

teachers who have long been identified with the best in educational Laura Dunbar Hagarty 

work and who represent the greatest array of talent ever engaged in the production Jean. Halifax 

of any set of books exclusively for teachers, The books are divided into subject-chap- 

ters, each volume containing a complete index of the a of a pvc ager Carrie P. Herndon ’ 

making all material easily accessible. While no attempt has been made to grade a K * ; 

the material supplied, the various grades are amply provided for and these books Lester S Ivins, M. S. 

are equally adapted to use in the grades and in rural schools. Edgar S. Jones. 


Size, Paper, Printing, Binding, Etc. fgg age 


G. W. Lewis 
. , 

Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of Constance D Arcy Mackay 
two volumes, each 9x12 inches. There are 256 pages in each vol- Emma M. Maguire, B. Ped. 
ume with two ten-inch columns to the page, The contents are equal to four ordi- Alice G. McCloskey 
nary 350-page books. The text is printed in exceptionally readable type on a heavy Lewis S. Mill 
weight book stock, specially made to secure the quality and finish necessary to pro- Wis 0. IVES 
duce the best results in printing. The Art Section is printed in sepia (brown) ink Ella M. Powers 
and the numerous plates illustrating the Drawing Section are beautifully reproduced G A.R 
in colors. The two volumes are bound in full baby seal Keratol, giving them an un- eorge A. Nace 
usually attractive appearance and the durability essential to books intended for Jean Sherwood Rankin $ 
daily use for a long period of time. Title is stamped in gold. Sara M. Riggs + 

Laura Rountree Smith 


Prices, Terms, Etc. lg ag 


The regular price of the two volumes is $6.50 but for a time Harriette T. Treadwell 
they are being offered in combination with Normal Instructor- Th B. W 
Primary Plans at a specially reduced rate payable in easy monthly installments if omas b. eaver 
desired, Our representatives will be in attendance at all institutes and teachers’ And many others 
meetings to be held during the summer and will gladly show you a set of the books 
and give you full particulars of our special offer. 














These Books May Be Seen and Examined at Any Institute, Summer Normal or Other Gathering of Teachers 


We want every teacher to see and examine these books carefully before ordering. Our agent at your institute will gladly show 
them to you and explain the terms under which they may be obtained. 

If you are convinced, as thousands of other teachers have been after a most careful examination of these books, that they are just 
the books you need to successfully carry on your school work, then place your order with our agent and be assured of having the books 


If there is to be no institute or other teachers’ meeting in your county this summer, or if for any reason you are unable to attend 
or to examine the books, drop us a post card asking for full particulars of our SPECIAL ON APPROVAL OFFER. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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THE MILL 


WAR 


As this country has entered the 
World War, never perhaps has there 
been so great need for interesting the 
boys and fi of our public schools 
in the BEAUTIFUL things in life. 
Enough of: horror will enter their 
minds ; we should not fail to counter- 
act this by developing a love for the 
finest things. A love for beautiful pic- 
tures will help. 

Again. The pupils in the public 
schools will be children and youth but 
once. If they are defrauded of their 
rights NOW, their opportunity will 
have passed. Unless they learn in 





<ach for 20 or more. 
30 cents for 20 art subjects. 


‘NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


The Perr 


A Cent-and-a-Half 


20 for 30 cents: $1:50 per hundred. 


For 50 or more. 
For 5 or more. 


90 cents each 





school to know and love the world's 
greatest pictures, most of them will 
never know them. 








Plan NOW to use them in vour school work in the fall. 


Give each pupil a beautiful picture at close of this school term—The Angelus or Sir 
Galahad or The Horse Fair or Song of the Lark. 


Smaller, Half Cent Size. 
Larger, Eight Cent Size. 


Bird Pictures in Colors. 
birds and a very brief description of each. 


Large Pictures for Framing. 
cluding the white margin. 


Two Cents Each for 13 or more. 


; 10 for $8.50. 
Send $1.00 for Portrait of President Wilson. 

Send 90 cents for Sir Galahad or The Horse Fair or Song of the Lark and frame it for your schoolroom. 
CATALOGUES : Beautiful 64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations for 5 two-cent stamps. 
(Please do not send for the catalogue without sending the stamps. ) 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


iGtures 


Postpaid. Size 5%x8. Send 


3x34. 
10x12. 


Size 7x9. Send 50 cents for 25 common 


Portraits $1.00 each. Size 22x28 in- 





Box 13, Malden, Mass. 








Training School tor Nurses 


THE MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruction. Theoretical and Practical 
class work throughout the course. Minimum entrance 
requirements, two years High School work, or in- 


Jormation apply to MISS E.C. BURGESS, Supt. 
Box 81, Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chieago 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable, Life posi- 
tious, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes. 
No political pull. Thousands of appointments 
yearly. Most thorough preparation %5. Returned 
if 10t appointed. Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture playaweek. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You canwritethem. We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer. Chicago Photo- 
play wright College, Box 278 I. 21., Chicago. 

Co-ordination of Mind, Body, Voice. 


School of 38th year opens October 4th. 
Expression Summer Terms: N. Y. University, 


University of Vermont, Boston. 
Asheville, Chieago. List of Dr. Curry’s books (recommended 
by educators) and “‘Expression’’ free, 
S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt., D. Pres’t, Copley Sq., Boston, Mass 


DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED-—$1.00 each 


subject, Other help for Teachers on special terms. 
P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


Shorthan BY MAIL, $1200 Positions, 


Kerst School, Reading, Pa. 


$50,000,000,000,000,000.00 


Time Is Valuable. 





























CAN YOU GUESS? 
At Which Advertisement Does This Arrow Really Point? 


CASH PAID for BUTTERFLIES, insects. @& 
Some $1 to $7 each. Easy work, 

Eventwo boys earned good money with mother’s help and 
wy pletures, descriptions, price list, and simple instruc- 
tions on painlessly killing, ete. Send 2c stamp at once for 
prospectus. Sineluir, Bx.244 D121, Los Angeles,Cal. 








For Kindergarten Instruction 


The Chicago Kindergarten Institute 
concludes in June a remarkable year of 
its history. It began its work on the 
South side of the city and in co-operation 
with the Christian Union of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. After several years 
in that work and that location, in 1902 
it moved to its present location at 54 
Scott Street, on the North side and near 
the Lake Shore Drive. Here a building 
with fifty-one rooms has been occupied 
as training school and residence. Dur- 
ing the past five years the expansion of 
the work has proved the necessity of 4 
change. Therefore the Institute expects 
in the near future to move into its own 
new building. ‘This will be arranged for 
residence fur young women, both those 
taking courses in the Institute and 
others, and for the several schools con- 
ducted by it. The work of the past year 
has included a lecture course by promi- 
nent experts, a Red Cross center con- 
ducted by one of Chicago’s ablest physi- 
cians, the expansion of the Home-Mak- 
ing Schools, and the courses each week 
in Primary and Elementary methods at 
the F. W. Parker School by members of 
the faculty of that school. As the nat- 
ural outgrowth of this work, there will be 
a Summer School during the month of 
July in the F. W. Parker school building 
next to Lincoln Park, at which a corps of 
noted specialists in Kindergarten work 
will be engaged. 





The preparation of Boy Scout leaders 
and scout masters has been made a 
regular feature of the curriculum of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. This has been provided for 
by the offer of two friends of the move- 
ment to maintain for a certain number 
of years a provisional Professorship in 
Scouting and Recreational Leadership. 





The work will be introduced at the earli- 





est practicable moment. | 


Most Dainty Souvenirs at Close of School 


Will be found in our Heavy Satin Ribbon Bookmarks. If you 


desire to see samples of both sizes of these send 2cin stamps. We will 
enclose catalog which has on it the seven beautiful colors which we 
furnish and paper slips with a large variety of poems Which we 


print upon the markers, 

We put on the above marks, which can be furnished in_as- 
sorted colors, the name of your Schoel., Couuty, Township, 
District No., State, Date and Teacher’s Name, 


Price List: Ten large size Ribbon Marks, 3x9 inches, with teacher’s 
name, etc., $1.30, additional ones at 10'.e each, Ten small size Rib- 
bon Marks 174x9 inches, with teacher’s name, etc., PB5e, additional oues 





7 cents each, 

: Pupils’ names and School Officials may be printed ou the 
large marks instead of poem if desired for 25 cents additional on the above price list. 
If too late to send for samples we will select at once and guarantee satisfaction, 


be given with every order this season. 
BROWN & BROWN 90% Dansville, N. Y. 


A gilt will 


Dept. 








How About Your 
Window Shades? 


This is an important part of the school and should 
receive the same attention that you would give if 
you were to make‘a thousand dollar purchase. 


Draper’s Cotton Duck Adjustable 
Window Shades 


are guaranteed to give a maximum amount of service at a 
minimum of cost. 
Write today for our latest catalog, which will be of interest to you. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. *Siis33° 














A large Outline Map on your black- | 
board in two minutes. Use the 


Arents Outline Map Guides 
The H. D. Arents Co., 
157 Bradley St, New Haven, Conn. 
Write for Descriptive Circular 


TO RENT for The Season, near Silver Bay, | CAN YOU SELL REFERENCE BOOKS ? BEATS 
at the most attractive part of Lake George. | TEACHING SCHOOL A MILE! TRY IT! Salary 
Address J. W. Hegeman, Silver Bay, N.Y. ! and Commission. BUFTON BOOK C0., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


<a Do You Like to Draw? 
“G2 Cartoonists are well paid 
We Will Not give you any Grand Prize if 
YX. you fnswer this ad. Nor will we claim 
to make you Rich In A Week. But 
if you are anxious to develop your 
talent with a successful cartoonist, 
so you can make money, nda 
copy of this picture with 6 CE 3 
in stamps for PORTFOLIO of car- 
toons and SAMPLE LESSON PLATE 
and let us explain. 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning, 
800 Leader Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio. 



















































to our school, all charges prepaid. 
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STORY OF THE FLA 


various occasions, etiquette of the flag, etc, Illustrated. Price 10 cents. 


Intimately acquainted as we all are with the American flag, co 
ment; its significance as used officially in various ways, etc., etc. 


school a splendid library of 100 books, 


Instructor School Library No. 


Use This Coupon ate............ , 
In accordance with your offer and without any personal obligation on 
my part, you may send to me 125 Copies of “The Story of the Flag” to be | 
purchased or sold by my pupils at 10 cents per copy, the proceeds ($12.50) Sign and mail to us the coupon. 
to be remitted to you by me on receipt of which The Instructor School 1 
Library No. 1, consisting of 100 volumes in limp cloth binding, is to be sent 1 
f 


NOME coccccscsccccsesesseesessceseeesssssssssssese ee» No. of Pupils...eee-- 
eeecceccecececcesecesece Statescecssevcescessses I 


Street or R. F. Dv. se eeeee Core e ee rer eee sees eeseeeseseeeeees 


The cover is embellished by 


Stories of Courage 
Story of Thomas Jefferson 
Story of William McKinley 


Story of Washington 
Story of Lincoln 
merican Naval Heroes 





tory of Patrick Henry sto! 
tory of Nathan Hale Patriotic Stories 
tory of Grant History in V: 














erse 
Heroes of the Revolution 
Story of Franklin 

The Man Without a Country 


peeches of Lincoln 
Stories of Heroism 


_ 
i of the Instructor Literature Series. 


A booklet consisting of 16 pages and cover, (size 6x9 inches) well printed on good paper. 
full description and history of the American flag, with manual of instructions for its use on 


mparatively few of us are familiar with the story of its origin and develop- 
Certainly every American citizen is always interested, and just now intensely 
so, in all things pertaining to the “Stars and Stripes,” and will welcome an opportunity to procure our little book which fully and interestingly 
portrays the story of our flag. 
The pupils of your school could perform no more patriotic service than to place this book in every home in your com- 
munity. It is our pleasure to afford them an opportunity to do this and, as a reward for their services, to install in your 
Read our offer carefully, accept it promptly, and your pupils will do the rest. 
A set of 160 books, selected from the Instructor Litera- 
ture Series, bound in limp cloth, and put up in a sub- 
stantial cloth covered box, having hinged top and hinged drop front, as illustrated. Accompanied by a record 
book (32 pages, with limp cloth covers) to use in keeping a record of books drawn and returned by the pupils, 
Included in the Instructor School Library No, 1 are the following titles which are of a patriotic or J 
historical character and which will be of special interest to your pupils at this time: / 


The balance of the 100 titles are of a general character and represent the “cream” 


OUR OFFER How Your Pupils Can Get This Library Without Expense to Your School 











a large U. S. Flag beautifully produced in colors, Contains 





Lexington, Concord and Bunker Hill 
Stories of the Revolution-Part l 


Stories of the Revolution-Part Il 
‘amous Early Americans 
Webster’s Bunker Hill Address 
Washington’s Farewell Addresses and 
First Inaugura 





library in your possession before you scarcely realize it. 


cheerfully and quickly buy or sell these 125 books at 10 cents each. The proceeds (total $12.50) will be turned in to you and remitted to us, on 
receipt of which we will ship, prepaid, 
Many of your pupils will cheerfully buy a copy of the “Story of the Flag’’ for themselves and there is scarcely a resident of your com- 
munity who would not gladly purchase it if given an opportunity. 
By the joint effort of your pupils the entire matter can be quickly disposed of after receiving the flag books, and you will have the 


On receipt of it we will send to you, prepaid, 125 copies of the “Story of the Flag.” Your pupils will 


the 100-volume library. 


Send us the coupon today. 





Fill out and Mail Coupon to Either { HALL & McCREARY, 430 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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FOR YOUR SUMMER VACATION 


3 NATIONAL PARKS 


(GLACIER, YELLOWSTONE AND ROCKY MOUNTAIN-ESTES) 


anp COLORADO 
GRAND CIRCLE TOUR = BURLINGTON (of course) 


BIGGEST VACATION BARGAIN ON THE MAP 


Ask your local agent or send for folders and let me tell you more about it. 
P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, Burlington Route, Room 54, Burlington Building, Chicago 
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The Joy of Going Afield 


JHE primary motive for going 
“| afield is the pure joy of going 
there. Every teacher knows 
that when a lesson has lost its 
interest the time to quit has 
arrived. I believe it is su- 
perfluous for me to say to any earnest teacher 
interested in nature that we should go because 
of the joy of going. WhenI hear a teacher 
ask why she should go, or how many she shall 
take with her, I say, ‘‘Stay at home. For you 
to go would be sacrilegious.’’ In going to the 
fields go first alone. If there is no joy in do- 
ing that, you will not be able to inspire others. 
If you go, do so in the spirit of a rambler’s 
lease of all out-of-doors. Hear what the apos- 
tle of universal ownership has to say. Dr. 
Bradford Torrey, in his ‘‘Clerk of the Woods,”’ 
says that the one thing that inspired him 
more than anything else was the sight of a 
man in the’shade of an apple tree, not fishing, 
nor digging, nor eating an apple, nor setting 
snares, but sitting still. Torrey, then about 
ten years of age, said it was almost like see- 
ing a ghost, and he doubted whether he was 
the same boy afterwards, because he had seen 
anew kind of man. He made all sorts of sur- 
mises as to whether this man was a poet or a 
minister, and concluded that he would like to 
hear a sermon preached by a man who had 
prepared it out-of-doors with only an old hay- 
stack and a barn to look at. 

There is much philosophy waiting for the 
earnest seeker amid the joys of outdoors. 
Too many times we go with the spirit of the 
visitoratadime museum. We look for freaks. 
We are like those people in the Bible that 
were always seeking to hear or to tell some 
new thing. Queer, isn’t it, that we have a 
similar spirit in the realm of nature? When 
we invite a social company to our house we 
invite those whom we have known the long- 
est and love the best. We never consult the 
city directory, and as we go down the list say, 
‘There is one we want; he has a wooden leg. 
We want that woman; she is so abnormally 
fat. Wemustinvite thatscrawny man. That 
cross-eyed boy, we cannot omit him.’’ When 
we go to nature we often seem to forget the 
near and dear old friends. Have we pre- 
viously seen the haystack or the oak tree? 
Then we are the better prepared to enjoy 
again their company. We know them and 
they know us. Sit down for a half-hour, like 





BY EDWARD F. BIGELOW 




















Edward Fuller Bigelow 


When the department ‘‘On Nature’s 
the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, Dr. Bigelow was 
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He is the editor of ‘‘Guide to Nature.’’ 
As an 
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chosen to direct it and given the title of ‘‘Scout Naturalist.’’ 
of the Agassiz Association for ten years. 
For fourteen years he edited Nature and Science in ‘‘St. Nicholas Magazine.’’ 


Torrey. Perhaps that will result in a still bet- 
ter acquaintance. 

Do not send the children scampering afield 
and say, ‘‘See if you can not find something 
queer, something we have never seen before. 
Who will find the rarest flower and pull it up?”’ 
As commonly understood, or misunderstood, 
the study of nature is somewhat of a mis- 
nomer. Studying nature is no different from 
studying people. The purpose in both cases 
is to enlarge our circle of good and lovable 
friends. If teachers and pupils go to the 
woods and fields with this companionable 
feeling and not to search for unknown things, 
there will be fewer disappointments and more 
real joy. When I go in the woods and fields 
I like best to meet there the friends I have 
known from boyhood. Sometimes I think that 
after all I am not a naturalist. I go in the 
spirit of doing and seeing these things, in 
remembrance of the days when everything 
seemed especially hallowed and sacred. The 


great masters, or, shall we say, apostles, of 
nature have always gone in that spirit. 

Dr. J. E. Taylor, at one time editor of ‘‘Sci- 
ence Gossip,’’ London, very nicely expressed 
this linking of the present with the future, 
or the present with the past. He said in 
substance, ‘‘Is there anything more delightful 
than a summer afternoon’s ramble after ob- 
jects one loves? We are not tired of them 
but with them. Subsequent years cannot 
obliterate the charmed impressions, and they 
shall come like an angel’s visits to redeem us 
of many a sad hour of trial or troubie.”’ 

There is the key. Notonly is it joy for the 
present but joy for the future. In commun- 
ion with Mother Nature we are ever young. 

When I was lecturing in Bloomfield, Indiana, 
a man told me of alarge audience gathered to 
hear arather unusuallecture. Many Quakers 
were in that community. They thought it 


would be well toengage an expert to tell them 
(Continued on page 66) 
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A Closing Day Exhibit 


Given at the Ethical Culture School, New York City 


ANY schools hold an exhibit 
“4 of children’s work at the end 


This is a long established cus- 
tom and is considered to be of 
? value in keeping parents in 
touch with school life. In general, the plan 
carried out in preparing an exhibit is about 
as follows: 

First, the teacher, who dislikes the very 
idea of an exhibit because she remembers the 
weariness and aching muscles of former 
years, sorts out a variety of papers and draw- 
ings. She then makes sure that 
every child is suitably and suffic- 
iently represented among these 
papers. Her next step is to mount 
and otherwise arrange them, per- 
haps by subjects, perhaps according 
to some artistic scheme. She then 
assembles such articles of handwork - 
as are available and places them 
conspicuously. Then her exhibit 
is ready for public view. 

All this is wholly the teacher’s 
planning and execution. The chil- 
dren take no active part, and are 
therefore only moderately inter- 
ested in the result. In an exhibit 
of this character there is no central 
thought. 

Last year one of the third grades 
in the Ethical Culture School was 
to have an exhibit at the end of 
the year, and the teacher in making 
her plans decided to try to accom- 
plish two things, first, to have a 
center of interest in her exhibit, 
and, second, to have the children 
participate in the preparations. 

She therefore talked over the prospective 
exhibit with her class and asked them what 
special things they would like to have shown 
to their mothers and fathers. A number of 
suggestions were made, all centering around 
class activities. Finally the children pro- 
posed and ultimately decided that they would 
like to prepare written descriptions of their 
various school pursuits, and fasten them 
about the room in such a way that they would 
explain to visitors what the class was in the 
habit of doing. 

This decision was followed by listing the 
activities to be represented, and a division of 
work was made in such a way that each child 
had a chance to prepare at least one descrip- 
tive paper. Several papers were to be writ- 
ten on each subject, and the best chosen for 
display. 

The English lessons of the next few days 
were devoted to the preparation of these pa- 
pers, which really meanta review of the prin- 
cipal activities of the entire year. The day 
before the visitors were expected, the chil- 
dren spent an hour or so in arranging their 
displays and placing the explanations where 
they could be read; and so, without any back- 





BY MARION D. PAINE 


breaking or weariness on the part of the 
teacher, the best exhibit she had ever given 
was completely ready—the best because it 
centered around one definite idea (that of the 
ordinary schoolroom activities) and because 
it was brought into being by the initiative of 
the children themselves, aided and advised, 
of course, by her as their natural leader. 

When the room was arranged, it satisfied 
both the teacher and her class, and when the 
visitors arrived they too were pleased by what 
they saw, and expressed an understanding in- 
terest which was most gratifying. 





Blue Prints 

The entire room was used for the exhibit. 
Just to the right of the entrance door were a 
number of blue prints mounted on stiff gray 


cards. Attached to them was the following 
description: 


LEAF-PRINTS 


We first brought leaves. Miss Paine pressed them 
in a large book. As they were pressed Miss Paine 
gave them out to us to print. 

This is how we did it. We put it on printing paper 
in the form we wanted it. We putitina frame and 
put it in the sun. In a few minutes we put them in 
water. When we took them out they were finished. 

RICHARD. 


The bulletin board was covered with the 
children’s collection of Dutch pictures, pains- 
takingly arranged by them according to cities, 
those referring to Amsterdam, or The Hague, 
or Maarken, etc., being placed together. 
Above stood a shelf full of clay windmills, 
and at the side was a short paper outlining 
the scheme: 


HOLLAND PICTURES 


We brought many pictures of Holland to schoul. 
We looked them over and chose the best. Then sev- 
eral children arranged them on the board. There is a 
Dutch flag at the side which came from Holland. Ed- 





win brought the little wooden shoes. Our clay wind. 
mills are on the shelf over the pictures. 
FRIDA. 


Just below the Dutch pictures stood the 
class sand-table, also representing Holland, 
The description was fastened to the side: 


A DUTCH SAND-TABLE 

We studied about Holland. Then seven children de- 
cided to make Holland in the sand. I was the captain 
and Gilbert was my helper.’ The others helped too, 

First we made the dike out of sand and stones, 
Then each of us made a house, and we took some of 
the best windmills that the class made. Then we 
made clay figures and bridges. Then we 
put them all together. 

DONALD. 


In another corner was one of the 
tents, large enough to play in, 
which constituted one of the chief 
projects of the grade. Beside it 
stood a camp-stool. These were 
the descriptions attached to each: 

MAKING A CAMP-STOOL 


We cut four pieces of wood, each seven- 
teen inches long. Then we found the 
middle of each piece and bored a hole 
there. We joined then together with 
bolts and put in cross-pieces to make the 
stool strong. Then we fastened a strip of 
cloth across the top for a seat, and the 
stool was done. 

ISABEL. 


HOW WE MADE OUR TENTS 

After we made our stools we made our 
tents. We each got four pieces of wood 
and sawed them off four feet long. Then 
we planed the boards off smoothly. 
Then we took four more pieces that were 
a little thinner than the others and did 
the same to them. After that we took 
two of the thick pieces and put hooks in 
two and nails in the others. ‘Then we 
took the cloth we sewed and nailed it on to the thin 
boards. We then put the wood together and our tent 
was finished. 
BERNARD. 


Next came the class library, a somewhat 
imposing name for the two shelves full of 
books, brought from the homes, which gave 
the children such keen delight. There was 
even a librarian to keep things tidy. The 
library was thus described: 

OUR CLASS LIBRARY 

In my class quite a few children wanted to bring 
some books from home, so we started a library. Miss 
Paine made a card for each book. As soon as a child 
wanted a book he would write his name on the card. 
Every day a little girl named Frida fixes the library 
and makes it look nice. 

SELMA. 

Near the library stood a tiny table on which 
the goldfish lived. They were presented an: 
cared for by one of the girls, who thus briefly 
describes them: 

A STORY OF THE GOLDFISH 
We studied about goldfish, so I brought two goldfish 
to school. I take care of them. I change the water 
every month and I give them food every Friday. 
Donoruy. ° 


Another table contained candles and eandle- 
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sticks which had been made during the year. 
These papers outline the various steps taken: 


MAKING CANDLES IN A MOLD 
On Tuesday we go to the cooking room. One day 
we molded candles. First we took the mold and put 
the wick through the hole in the bottom of the mold. 
After that we tried out some fat and poured it into 
the mold. Then we poured hot water on the mold and 
pulled the wick so as to get the candle out of the 

mold. JOSEPH. 


HOW TO MAKE CANDLESTICKS 
We made candlesticks out of clay. Each child made 
along coil and twisted it to make the bottom and 
sides. Then we smoothed it well and put on a handle 
and the piece where the candle fits. 
’ After that the candlesticks were fired in the kiln. 
Then they were painted green and fired again, and 
now we have them to keep. HENRY. 


Beside the candlesticks and candles were 
the only two copies extant of the class mag- 
azine. A solitary editor had conceived the 
idea and carried it out in remarkably intel- 
ligent fashion for an eight-year-old. She con- 
tributed the following brief account of her 
activities: 

HOW I MADE A MAGAZINE 


First I read some stories that the children wrote. 
I picked out the ones I wanted. Then I decided 
about the cover. I thought of making a May-basket. 
For the title I printed ‘‘The Class Magazine.’’ Then 
I pasted the stories on a few pieces of gray paper and 
sewed the magazine together. 
ELENORE. 


Upon the same table was a cake of white 
soap with this description: 


MAKING SOAP 


First we melted a pot of fat. Then we mixed some 
water and lye together. Then we mixed all those 
things together. Miss Winchell divided the mixture 
evenly. Then our soap was finished. 


This is a cake of the soap we made. 
HERBERT AND VERNON. 


- 
| 





and took notes. Then we wrote stories about Daniel 
Boone. Here are the stories about him. 
BILLY. 


The last but by no means least important 
table displayed the products of ‘‘the clubs’’ 
which the children had successfully managed 
throughout the spring months. 

The first paper described and named these 
clubs: 
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an Indian village, which the club leader ex- 
plains: 


THE SAND-TABLE CLUB 


In the small sand-table we are making an Indian 
village which Hiawatha lived in. The village is on 
Lake Superior. There are six children in the club. 
We work on it before school and at recess. We 
brought some sticks for the forest behind the village. 

JAMES. 








Holland Pictures 


NAMES OF CLUBS AND WHERE THEY MEET 


All of the clubs start at one-quarter to nine every 
Friday morning and stop at one-quarter to ten. 

Surprise Club. Basement Assembly. 

Drawing Club. Class Room. 

Sewing Club. Class Room. - 

Knife Polish Club. Class Room. 

Workshop Club. In one of the Shops. 

Class Magazine Club. Class Room. 

Clay Modeling Club. In one of the Studios. 

VERNON. 








On this table also were two other piles of 
papers with these explanations beside them: 
TYPEWRITING 


Sixteen children in this class have typewriters. At 
home they copied these poems and stories which were 
written by all the children in the class. 

Lucy. 


DANIEL BOONE STORIES 


Our class was reading about Daniel Boone. The 
children brought books about him. We read the books 


Dutch Sand-Table 


Next came the clay exhibit, small but very 
good, with this description appended: 


FROM THE CLAY MODELING 'CLUB 
Weall meet in the clay room. There are three chil- 
dren in the club. Miss Weir showed us where the 
clay was. Edmund, our leader, made an Eskimo vil- 
lage. Mireille made a bowl and I madeatray. But 
there is one thing I forgot to tell you. We all meet 
on Friday. HAROLD. 


‘Following that came a sand-tray depicting 


Next came a pile of sewing bags made by a 
group of girls and described by one of them: 


THE SEWING CLUB 


In our Sewing Club there are seven girls besides 
myself. We made bags to keep our sewing things in. 

First we made seams up the sides. Then we made 
a hem on the top edge and ran tape through. 

We think we will make different kinds of doll 
clothes next. ELIZABETH. 


Next came two papers with no exhibit ac- 
companying them: 

THE DRAWING CLUB 

First we chose the children of the club. Then we 
chose a leader. Nanette made an Indian village. 
James is drawing a book of objects, and I am making 
wallpaper for the Work Shop Club. The rest make 
other things. 

Our club meets from quarter of nine to quarter of 
ten. HELEN. 
SURPRISE CLUB 
The Surprise Club meets in the Basement Assembly. 
There are six children in the club. In the first meet- 
ings we rehearsed a play called ‘‘Goldilocks and the 
Three Bears.’’ When we finish one surprise we shall 
start another. 
MARION. 

There were also several bottles of knife 
polish made from brick dust and sand by a 
Bizarre Club consisting of two boys who had 
been hammering and pounding for weeks to 
achieve this meager result. One of them ex- 
plained his work: 


KNIFE POLISH CLUB 


Gilbert and I have a club called the Knife Polish 
Club. Every Friday morning at quarter to nine we 
go to the front of the room and make the polish. 

We take different kinds of stones and brick and 
pound them together and put them in bottles. 

Here you will see some of the polish. 

GEORGE. 


Last came a really lovely little doll-house 
filled with good wooden furniture, the walls 
covered with paper designed by the Drawing 
Club. This afterward went to a children’s 
hospital in the city. This was described. 
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The pattern of the tent is to be enlarged to the dimensions given, and the cord threaded as shown. 


Sand-Table Circus Patterns 


When folds are creased draw the cord slowly and tie. A flag may be inserted and tied at the top. 


All dotted lines but those marked x fold outward. 
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Sand-Table Circus Patterns 


Make several wagons, putting in each one a bear, lioness or hippopotamus and adding a number of horses, with red cord for lines. Keep all colors bright. 
Outline heavily and cut carefully. 
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June Birthday Story —A Boy Who Became a Brave Pioneer 


was a boy in school he often 
¥ turned over in his geography 
to the pictures of alligators, 
monkeys and boa constrictors 
= and wondered what it would 
be like to be floating down the mighty 
Amazon, but more often he turned to the pic- 
tures of great white bears, reindeer and white 
foxes, and little brown Eskimos dressed in 
furs and creeping in and out of their round- 
topped snow houses. He wondered and won- 
dered what it would be like to live in such a 
land. And when he had grown to be a man 
he went to see for himself. 

But first he finished his education, as every- 
one should. He was graduated from gram- 
mar school, from high school and then from 
college. And in each of these schools he 
learned a little more about this strange land 
of the north, and wondered more and more 
what it was like. 

After he was graduated from college he 
taught school in his own state of Indiana for 
a few years, but at last came the opportunity 
of his life. He was asked to go to the Eskimo 
village of Kingegan,on Cape Prince of Wales, 
Behring Straits, Alaska, to start a school for 
the Eskimo. A Mr. Thornton was to be his 
companion. There was no house for them to 
live in, so they took one with them on the 
whaling schooner which brought them to this 
strange shore. They would not see other 
white men than themselves for nine months. 

When they had set up their house the Eskimo 
people came crowding around the door and 
the white men were almost afraid to let them 
in. But they found that these simple people 
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were disposed to be kind to strangers except 
when they were full of whaler’s whiskey, 
which all too often was plentiful. When this 
was not to be had, the Eskimo people drank 
moonshine whiskey made by themselves out 
of sour-dough or wild berries, and this was 
even worse. 

Well, they got the little school started and 
began to help the Eskimos to learn how to live. 
They were the only doctors for hundreds of 
miles, and though they could give out only 
simple medicine, it did not take the Eskimo 
people long to see that this did more good than 
the strange practices of their medicine men. 

One summer Mr. Lopp and his wife were 
away from the Cape, and when they returned 
they found that three young Eskimos had mur- 


dered Mr. Thornton. Here indeed was a dreary 


prospect. To be the teacher of these people, 
dirty, ignorant, greasy, 


oomiaks (big skin boats) on the wild restless 
sea. They hunted the great white bear with 
them in the cold winter time. They camped 
with them and learned to play their games, 
And when Sheldon Jackson brought the first 
reindeer to Alaska, Mr. Lopp was one of the 
first to take charge of a herd and to study how 
these rein-deer could be made of service to 
the Eskimo. 

All this was just after gold had been dis- 
covered and only here and there was there a 
white man. One winter, word came to Mr. Lop) 
at Cape Prince of Wales that the American 
whalers were starving at Point Barrow, seven 
hundred miles north. Immediately Mr. Lopp 
prepared a relief expedition and set out with 
four Eskimos and four hundred reindeer. Jt 
was this trip which made him famous. The 
journey was across the treacherous ice of 
Kotzebue Sound, through many an Arctic bliz- 
zard and the perpetual darkness of that far 
northland. But through it all they went in 
safety. The lives of the whalers were saved. 

At last our Government became very much 
interested in the Eskimo people who promised 
to do very well for themselves once they were 
freed from the curse of drink and had re- 
ceived a common school. education. © It was 
decided to plant schools all along the coast 
from the mouth of the Yukon to Point Barrow, 
and in looking about for a man who could be 
trusted to promote this work both honestly 
and wisely the United States Government 
could find no man who knew more about the 
Eskimo and Alaska and who could do the 
work so well as William Thomas Lopp. So, 
from 1896 to 1910 Mr. Lopp spent the greater 
part of his time traveling the trackless wil- 
derness with the trusty dog team or the speedy 
reindeer in winter, and by sailing schooner, 
revenue cutter or gasoline schooner in sum- 
mer, always looking after the interest of the 
Eskimo people. . 

And not the least of his duties was the 
supervision of the reindeer herds which, year 
after year, increased all along the coast. With 
the coming of the gold seekers there came 

(Continued on page 70) 





drunken, who had killed his 
partner—this was Mr. Lopp’s 
job. He could get mail only 
once or twice a year. For nine 
long months the ocean was 
silenced with ice and for long 
months at a time the sun 
hardly showed itself above the 
horizon. But William Thomas 
Lopp and his wife had found 
their work and they stayed by 
it year after year. Some- 
times they were at Cape 
Prince of Wales and some- 
times at Port Clearance, but 
always they were studying 
the needs of their people, and 
more and more coming to be 
loved by them. They hunted 
walrus with them in their great 
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Creative Verse Work in the Grades 


9 SUBJECT close to child life, 
a few suggestive questions 
and a little sympathetic guid- 
! ance of the pupil’s efforts are 
wont 1 the main things necessary to 
WES ; 
aaa jead children to create rhymes, 
jingles, or even verse, that has the true po- 
etic touch. 

The following sketch of a real lesson, given 
recently in a certain fourth grade, will serve 
to illuminate these facts and point to one way 
to get results. 

‘Birds of Springtime’’ was the subject 
chosen. After a few minutes of interesting 
discussion in which the children told various 
things they had observed about the spring- 
time birds, the teacher threw out this ques- 
tion: 

Of all the birds that bring the spring, which 
do you like best? 

‘The bluebird,’’ ‘‘The meadow - lark,’’ 
“The robin,’’ came the various replies. 

Why do you like the bluebird best, Jane? 

‘‘Because it has the prettiest dress. ’’ 

Yes, its dress is certainly dainty. Why do 
you prefer the meadow-lark, Tom? 

‘*Because it can sing the best.’’ 

We all like to hear the meadow-lark’s song, 
Iam sure. Why is the robin your favorite, 
Hazel? 

‘‘Oh, he is such a cheery bird.’’ 

Very true. You are not the only one who 
likes the merry robin. I know a lady who 
loved him so much that she wrote a poem 
about him. 

You would like to hear it? Well, you may, 
but not just now, I have something else for 
you to enjoy to-day. Why not make a poem 
of our own about the birds we like best? 

You don’t know how? You ean surely 
learn. Suppose we all try together a rhyme 
about the robin. What sort of bird is our 
little red-breasted friend? 

“‘Cheery,’’ ‘‘Sunny,”’ 
“Jolly.”’ 

Very well, suggest a line that describes 
him. 

‘*The robin is a cheery bird.’’ 

That goes fairly well, but can we not find 
another word than ‘‘bird?’’ ‘‘Chap,’’ says 
Tom; let us try it: ‘‘The robin is a cheery 
chap.’’? That sounds rather robin-like, doesn’t 
it? Now tell something else about this 
‘cheery chap.”’ 

‘‘He has a nice red dress.’’ 

Yes; but ‘‘chaps’’ don’t wear dresses do 
they? ‘‘Vest,’’ you say. That goes better. 
Now find another word instead of ‘‘nice.”’ 

“Gay.” 

Very well. ‘‘He wears a gay red vest.”’ 
What else might we say of this fine fellow? 

‘‘He eats ripe cherries.”’ 

Indeed he does. They make what for 
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‘‘Gayly dressed,”’ 


him? 

‘A juicy feast.”’ 

Certainly. Why not change our line to say 
that? 


, 


‘‘He feasts on juicy cherries.’ 
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That almost makes our robin rhyme; but 
we need another line. What shall it be? 
The robin is a cheery chap, 


He wears a gay red vest, 
He feasts on juicy cherries, — 


What more can we say? 

‘‘And he makes a nice warm nest.”’ 

That is a jingle, to be sure. We might 
make a better one; but you would rather each 
try now to make oneof yourown. What bird 
will you choose? 

‘‘The sparrow,’’ ‘‘The jolly old crow,’’ ‘‘The 
eagle,’’ ‘‘The meadow-lark,’’ ‘‘The humming 
bird.’’ Allthese and other birds were named. 
Paper was passed and the children began to 
work joyfully, while the teacher, moving 
about among them gave helpful suggestions 
here and there as needed. It was not many 
minutes until several had a stanza or more 
ready to read. 

Most of the returns were commonplace 
jingles, but from the efforts came a number 
of clever rhymes, and two or three of the 
pupils produced some rather artistic verse. 

The creating of composite verse, just illus- 
trated, is only one of several ways to begin 
this work with children. Another good be- 
ginning is to give suggestive lines and have 
the children complete the stanza, as: 

Jack was a jolly old pumpkin 
With eyes——— 
From this rhythmic lead, one fourth grade 
boy made the following: 
Jack was a jolly old pumpkin, 
With eyes that held much light, 
He had a great big crooked mouth 
And ahead that was empty quite. 

Still another good way to begin verse work 

is through the finding of words that rhyme, 





or through words expressive of the spirit of 


the subjectathand. For illustration, in stim- 
ulating the children to write poems about the 
brooks, one teacher created the atmosphere 
for the lesson by having the children give all 
the words they could find expressive of sounds 
and movements of water. Rhythmic lines 
were made using these words, and the pupils 
then created verses of theirown. Oneof the 
most artistic results of this exercise was this 
little poem: 


THE MOUNTAIN BROOK 
I float and I splash forever, 
I never get tired of play. 
I babble and leap o’er the pebbles, 
Throughout the sunny day. 
On my banks the violets hover, 
Just to catch one sparkling drop 
Of my water, that shines like silver, 
As I flow and I never stop. 

—Natalie Walker, Sixth Grade, Utah Normal Train- 
ing School. 

A subject that touches vitally the interests 
of all the class should be chosen. Subjects 
will vary somewhat with different commu- 
nities. Country children are likely to respond 
more readily with songs about the birds, the 
brooks, the flowers and the fields. The city | 
child may succeed best in producing poems 
that reflect the firemen at work, the parks, 
the busy street. Yet this is not necessarily 
so. In our land, city and country life are so 
closely blended that any subject of natural 
appeal has general interest. All normal chil- 
dren are ready to express themselves about 
their plays, the holidays, or about nature and 
the human activities either of city or of coun- 
try. Fetching subjects for lessons in verse- 
making are everywhere to be found if the 
teacher will but open her eyes. 

For the most part we do not give verse 
work below the fourth grade, though third or 
even second grade children have been led to 
create simple little rhymes, mainly in form of 
composite verse. 

‘*Should the teacher first give the child any 
technical training in rhyme, meter or the 
other mechanics of poetry?’’ is a frequent 
question that comes to me. The child of the 
grades would, I feel, be hindered rather than 
helped by such formal work. Most children 
have natural music enough in their souls to 
keep their rhythmic expression true. If they 
do not, the best way to cultivate their musical 
sense is not by any mechanical method, but 
by giving them the opportunity to try to ex- 
press their thoughts and feelings in musical 
fines. 

The effort should be always to keep this ex- 
pression spontaneous, free, child-like. The 
following are delightful examples of such 
spontaneity: 

I love my home, 
And I love my brother, 
But best of all 
I appreciate my mother. 
(Council Bluffs, Iowa. Fourth Grade.) 
Down by the schoolhouse is a brook, 
It ripples out of every nook; 
Here’s the boys’ swimming hole, 
There's a boy with a fishing pole. 








Down in the muddy bog, 

The girls are trying to catch a polliwog. 

When the teacher rings the bell, 

To the brook they say, ‘‘Farewell.’’ 
—Harvey Niell, New Sharon, Iowa. Fourth Grade. 


Let the boy go romp and play, 

Along the creek, and fish all day, 

Let him wander far away, 

You don’t need him anyway. 

He’ll learn more there by the pool 

Than Johnnie will inside the school. 
—Harold Murrell, Fremont, Nebraska. Sixth Grade. 


Will you come to my house 

On *‘Witches Night’’ 

When over the hill 

The moon shines bright; 

There’ll be ghosts and goblins on left and right 

Who’ll scare you to death if you don’t take flight? 

—Virginia Mulholland, Council Bluffs, Iowa. Sixth 
Grade. 


Children should be led in verse-making, as 
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in all other language exercises, to express 
themselves, not someone else. Encourage 
them to try their own wings. They may 
make queer poetic tumbles at times; but only 
by being given the chance to fly freely will 
they learn finally to fly effectively. Occas- 
ionally some young poet will soar to heights 
such as this little poem reaches: 


AN EVENING IN THE FOREST 


It is evening in the forest, 
And the song birds all are still, 
Though you hear the plaintive calling 
Of the lonely whip-poor-will. 


The blue mist rises slowly 
From behind the towering trees, 
And through the evening quiet 
There comes a gentle breeze. 


The slender crescent moon, 
Gleaming through the pine-tops high, 
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Sheds its faintly golden moonbeams 
Down a pathway from the sky. 


The golden stars are twinkling, 
Each leaflet close is furled, 
And the stream is softly murm’ring 
A good night to the world. 
—Dorothy Patty, Fremont, Nebr. Eighth Grade. 
If space permitted, hundreds of artistic 
poems produced by children of the grades 
might be given. These will suffice, however, 
to suggest the possibilities along the line of 


creative verse in the common schools and give 


teachers a little encouragement to try this 
most delightful of language exercises with 
their pupils. More than mere fun they may 
feel assured will come from such lessons, 
They are an excellent means for enriching the 
child’s vocabulary and they stimulate greatly 
the spirit of authorship, so sadly wanting in 
most of our schools. 


Home Gardens as a Patriotic Duty 


BY LEWIS S: MILLS, A. M., Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education and Superintendent of Schools for the Towns of Avon, 


Burlington and Farmington, Connecticut 





: <]OMMISSION- 
‘ ER CLAXTON, 
in a pamphlet 
| recently sent 
out by the 
United States 
Bureau of Education, points 
out the fact that a greater pro- 
duction of food would materi- 
ally lessen the present excess- 
ive cost. 


‘Is there a remedy?’’ he 
asks, and answers: ‘‘There is 
a partial remedy at least, but 
not wholly in investigations or 
legislation. This remedy is so 
simple and close at hand that, 
as is so frequently the case, it 
is overlooked. In the schools 
of the cities, towns, suburban 
communities, and manufactur- 
ing and mining villages of the 
United States there are approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 boys and girls 
between the ages of nine and 
sixteen. Most of them are idle more than half of 
the year. They are in school less than 1,000 hours 
in the year, and allowing ten hours a day for 
steep, are out of school more than 4,000 waking 
hours, more than an average of nine hours a day, 
not counting Sundays. National and State laws 
make it impossible for most of them to do any 
profitable work in mill, mine or shop, and many 
of them are forming habits of idleness and falling 
into vice. Even during the vacation months only 
about ten per cent have any profitable empioy- 
ment; only about five per cent of them go away 
from their homes except for a few days. Still, 
they must live and be fed and clothed. 

‘For 4,000,000 of these there is access to back 
yards, side yards, front yards and vacant lots 
which might be cultivated as small gardens for 
the growth of vegetables and small fruits. Many 
live where space could be easily had for chickens, 
ducks or pigeons. And there are not less than 
6,000,000 older boys and girls, and adult men and 
women, for whom an hour or two of work each 
day in a garden would be the best form of recre- 
ation and rest from the routine of their daily labor 
in office or shop or mill or mine, and who might 
easily find the time for it. 

‘‘With some intelligent direction, these school 
children and older boys and girls and men and wo- 
men might easily produce on the available land an 
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The Boy Who Grows Vegetables in the Back Yard Is a Benefactor 


average of $75 each in vegetables and fruits for 
their own tables, or for sale in their immediate 
neighborhood, fresh and crisp through all the 
growing months and wholesomely canned and pre- 
served for use in winter. This would add $750,- 
000,000 to the best form of food supply of the 
country without cost of transportation or storage, 
and without profits or middlemen. The estimate 
is very conservative, as has been shown by many 
experiments. 

**In addition to the economic profits, there 








Boys and Girls Raise Poultry with Success 





would be for the children health 
and strength, removal from 
temptation to vice, and educa- 
tion of the best type; and for 
elder persons, rest and recrea- 
tion in the open air and the joy 
of watching things grow.”’ 

While the teachers of our 
rural, village and city schools 
cannot enlist for service in 
case of war, they can render 
an inestimable service to the 
country by organizing this 
home garden work as de- 
scribed by Commissioner Clax- 
ton. Every teacher in every 
school in the United States 
can lend her influence. This 
year, more than all years since 
the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, this effort on the part 
of our teachers is needed. 

T. J. Choates, former State 
Superintendent of Schools in 
Kentucky, once said: ‘‘The average farmer 
and rural teacher think the rural school a 
little house, on a little ground, with a little 
equipment, where a little teacher at a little 
salary, for a little while, teaches little chil- 
dren little things.’’ 

Commissioner Claxton has issued the call 
to our teachers: ‘‘Come, teach the little chil- 
dren to plant little seeds, to care carefully for 
little plants, and they shall grow to the 
mighty value of $750,000,000 in one season.”’ 

Let us echo the call again and again on each 
eastern vale and hill, on each western slope 
and plain, and in every hamlet, village and 
city of the north and the south until each boy 
and girl, each father and mother, hears and 
understands. Comc, let us plant, cultivate 
and harvest more than we ever did before. 
Life, strength and health come from earth 
and air. These are the essentials, let us seek 
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them. No school boy or girl is too small to 
raise something. If the teacher is enthusi- 
astic, the children will be; the parents and 
committee may be stirred to action and worth- 
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while results may be obtained. 

Teachers may advance the 
garden movement in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

1. Secure information as to 
what others are doing. Items 
like the following are of inter- 
est: ‘‘The city of Springfield, 
Mass., has ordered through its 
schools over 45,000 packages 
of seeds. These are to be 
planted and cultivated by the 
school children.”’ ; 

2. Talk over with the chil- 
dren the possibilities of garden 
work. 

3. Urge the children to ask 
parents for a garden plot. 

4, Ask local gardeners to 
visit the school and explain 
ways fof raising some of the 
best paying crops. 

>. Plan ways for holding 


gurden exhibits at school in the fall. En-, 


deavor so to interest the children in this that 
they will want to carry it through, even 
though there be another teacher in your 
place. 

6. Tell the local grange of your efforts and 
ask their co-operation. 

7. On Parents’ Day at school or at tne final 
exercises at the close of school tell the parents 
of Commissioner Claxton’s call to the boys 
and girls of the United States, and the part 
your school is taking. Ask them to co-operate 
with the children during the summer. 

8. ‘‘The Brown Mouse,’’ a book by Herbert 
Quick, will afford inspiration for the teacher. 
While few teachers can accomplish as much 
in one school as is described in this book, yet 
it shows how some of the work may be done. 

Y, Point out that children do not need to 
wait until they are grown up to help the 
United States. By securing a place beside 
the garden wall, or somewhere, and produc- 


ing a bushel of potatoes, a boy or girl is a 


benefactor. 

10. In many communities the teacher can 
secure some local leader who will visit the 
gardens during the summer and help direct 
the work. In many places the committee, 
woman’s club or grange can be persuaded to 
pay the local leader. Last season many a 
teacher secured such help to continue her 
work during the summer. 

11. It is not necessary to offer many, per- 
haps not any, prizes. Let the results of the 
work be the reward. The economic returns 
should be the measure of success. On this 
basis a community will support it. On this 
basis it must succeed or fail. 

At the present time work of this kind is 
more generally taught in the West than in the 
East. June is not too late to organize this 
work and put it into operation successfully. 

We can never teach a boy or girl how to 
spend a dollar until we have taught them how 
toearn it. The charge is made again and 


~ again that schools teach little that is of value 


in daily life; that a boy or girl completing 
grade eight has been taught no specific way 
of earning a dollar. Here, then, is one of 
the definite ways you as teacher can do more 
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The Garden Fair 


than the ‘‘little’’ work. You can make a be- 
ginning on a big work, the art of earning. 
You can answer the call issued by Commis- 
sioner Claxton. 

The vacation time of most boys and girls 
under fourteen years of age is spent to little 
advantage. It is in the teacher’s power in 
every community to marshal the energies of 
these children to a very large degree, and to 
have crops produced where there were none 
before. It need not be held as hard labor, 
but as play. Tom Sawyer persuaded his 
friends that it was play to whitewash the 
fence. So the teacher may lead the children 
to look on the garden work as 


you may encourage them to in- 
crease their projects each year. 

Sound the callin your com- 
munity for the cultivation of 
every back yard, every unused 
vacant lot. 

Plan for a school garden fair 
in the fall, for canning demon- 
strations, and other things 
that will help sustain the 
work. 

The practical study side of 
the work needs attention. 
There are numerous govern- 
1 *ment bulletins, state college 
bulletins and books which 
teachers may get or have 
access to. In connection with 
the study of crops and crop 
raising the following outline 
is as simple as can be followed 
and secure , the 4 necessary | 
points: 

Soil: kinds; composition; preparation. 
Fertilizers: kinds; when and how applied. 
Selection of Seeds. 

Planting of Seeds. 

Principles of Germination and Growth. 
Cultivation: purposes; insects; spraying. 
Harvesting. 

Use of Products: selling; canning; cooking. 
Expense and Profit. 


| INTEREST DURING THE SUMMER 


1. Innearly every community some success- 
ful gardener, perhaps a granger, can be se- 
cured to visit the gardens once or twice, 








a privilege, not as drudgery. ry 
Boys and girls learn toloaf |iies 
by loafing, and to work by 

working. 


DETAILS OF GARDEN 
WORK 


Not many tools are needed. 
The most important of all is 
a hoe. A shovel or spade, an 
iron rake and a trowel are 
very useful. Usually boys 
and girls can use the tools 
owned by their parents. 

While boys who live on the 
farm may do more or less 
work in the fields, one special 
purpose in this movement is 
to persuade them to use some 
plot that would not other- 
wise be used, and to produce 
something over and above what would be 
produced without this special effort. 

Select hardy vegetables or grains. The 
following list is practical for New England: 
potatoes, corn, onions, beets, cabbages, tur- 
nips, lettuce, parsnips, beans, peas, tomatoes, 
cucumbers and melons. Select the kinds that 
yield well and pay well in your community. 
Many boys and girls take up such projects as 
the raising of chickens and are very success- 
ful. Others take up fruit raising. 

While children may begin with ‘“‘little 
things,’’ as one or two seeds, if a first grade 
pupil, and one hen, if starting poultry work, 
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Boys Spraying Fruit Trees 


2. The idea of a school garden fair in the 
fall and the need of caring for the garden 
through the summer in order to secure good 
results is an incentive. 

3. Often, two or three of the older and more 
mature pupils will be glad to view the plots 
of the community during the summer, mak- 
ing notes for a report in the fall. 

4, Best of all is a local leader who will sys- 
tematically visit the plots, instruct and guide 
the children, and render a report in the fall. 


NOTE: The photographs accompanying this article 
show how work of the kind here described is carried 
on, and are used through the courtesy of the Exten- 
sion Department of the Rhode Island State College. 
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A Study of the Eagle for Little People 


Lessons Correlating Civics, History, English, Nature Study and Seat Work 


THE EAGLE 
Circling high in the air, 
Over mountains and crag-bound sea, 
The Eagle is King of the spaces wide, 
Wherever his course may be. 


Far over the hills and the valleys 
His wandering glances roam, 

From his lofty watch-tower guarding 
His lonely eyrie,—his home. 


And his wild, fierce heart rejoices 
In the storms and the winds that blow, 
For he knows the strength that is in him, 
And he dauntlessly faces his foe. 


With a sweep of his powerful pinions, 
He cuts through the purple haze, 

And down he swoops on his victims, 
In accord with his fierce wild ways. 

Alone in his strength and splendor, 
His spirit none can subdue, 

His freedom is vast as the spaces, 
Boundless, far-reaching and blue. 


An emblem befitting our country 
Is the Eagle, so brave and free, 

So mighty, so strong, and so fearless, 
So noble in majesty. 


Correlation. The lesson on the eagle lends 
itself admirably to correlation with English 


BY MAUDE M. GRANT 


(the reading and studying of the poem and 
bringing out the ‘‘word-pictures’’ and the 
oral reproduction); with nature study (the 
appearance, home and habits of the eagle); 
with civics and history (the eagle on the 
Great Seal, on our coins,,made in the govern- 
ment mints and on our paper money made at 
the Bureau of Printing and Engraving at 
Washington, D. C.) . 

Seat Work. ‘Trace, color and cut the out- 
line of the eagle. Use the cut-out eagles for 
blackboard borders. Make pictures of the 
eagle and the places where he is usually 
found. (A mountain top with an eagle cir- 
cling about it; a tall pine tree near a lake with 
an eagle on top or near the tree, or a cliff by 
the sea with an eagle perched on a jutting 
rock.) 

Booklets. Cut booklets in the shape ofa 
large shield, with drawing paper for covers 
and sheets of writing paperinside. Tie with 
red, white and blue yarn or ribbon. Trace 
the eagle first on tissue paper, then cut it out 
and use it for a pattern. Cut by means of 
this pattern an eagle from brown or black 











eagle eagle eagle eagle 
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Tracing and Coloring Outline 
Hectographed copies of this drawing may be given to pupils to trace and color for use in oral or written 


language lessons. 
word with the picture. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans at the rate of 13 for 25 cents. 


Mount the words on cardboard and cut apart for use with young pupils, who match the 
Color plates of the American Bald Eagle may be obtained from the publishers of 


No less than 18 sold. 


paper and mount on the cover. Inside write 
the verses of the poem from memory, or re- 
produce the story in the child’s words. Sen- 
tences may be written on the blackboard for 
the children to read and copy. 


‘SENTENCES TO COPY FOR SEAT WORK 


The eagle is the King of Birds. 

He circles high in the air. 

He flies up on the mountain-top. 

From there he looks down over all the coun- 
try. 

The eagle’s nest is called an eyrie. 

The young eagles are called eaglets. 

The eagle is fierce and wild. 

He is very strong and he fears no foe. 

He swoops down on smaller birds and an- 
imals. 

He carries them off to his nest on the moun- 
tain-top. 

He can fly wherever and whenever he 
wishes, because he is brave and free. 

The eagle is the emblem of our country. 

He was chosen because he is brave and 
strong and because he is found in all parts of 
the United States. 


The Great American Eagle 


The eagle has always been an emblem of 
courage, ‘might and great power of vision. 
The Aquila, or Eagle, was found on the stand- 
ards of the Roman legions, and has descended 
to the national emblems of the United States, 
Germany and Russia. 

There are two species of the American 
eagle, the Golden or Mountain eagle and the 
American Bald eagle (called also White-head- 
ed eagle, Washington eagle, American eagle 
and Bald Sea eagle.) The Golden or Moun- 
tain eagle is found in the mountains of the 
west, and is rarely found east of the Missis- 
sippi. 

The Golden eagle is a large, dark brown, al- 
most black bird, the head and neck feathers 
being of a golden red color. The Golden eagle 
is the largest bird of prey, and is called the 
King of birds. 

The Bald eagle is found east of the Missis- 
sippi, around the Great Lakes, the large riv- 
ers and the sea. 

The Bald eagle is alarge, dark-colored bird 
with a white head, neck and tail. One may 
recognize our national bird by its unfeathered 
tarsi (first joint of leg above the toes), the 
tarsi being covered with numerous rounded 
scales. The eagle is not actually bald, as its 
name would seem to indicate, but is hooded 
with white feathers, which give it a bald ap- 
pearance. 

The Bald eagle attains his growth in his 
third year. He is seldom found far from 
water, and his food consists of fish, wild ducks 
and geese, squirrels and rabbits. The weight 
of an eagle in captivity is about fourteen and 
a half pounds, while that of a free eagle may 


average twenty pounds. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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CLOSING DAY DESIGNS 
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These designs for Closing Day Invitations are oftered 
as suggestions, and may be simplified for young chilaren, 























CURLY-LOCKS 

Curly-Locks, Curly-Locks, wilt thou be 
mine? 

Thou shalt not wash dishes, nor yet feed 
the swine ; 

3ut sit on a cushion and sew a fine 
seam, 

And feed upon strawberries, sugar and 
cream. 

Cut and paste Curly-Locks sitting on a 
cushion, sewing in hand. She pretends to be 
a real lady. 

CURLY-LOCKS’S DREAM 

One day Curly-Locks fell asleep and 
dreamed. 

She dreamed she was a fine lady sew- 
ing’ a seam. 

Some one came to her and said, 
‘‘Bonny lass, bonny lass, 

Will you be mine ? 

You shall neither wash dishes 
Nor serve the wine ; 
But sit on a cushion and sew up aseam, 
And you shall have strawberries, sugar 
and cream,” 
(From “The Only True Mother Goose.’’) 

Draw Curly-Locks waking up. Draw her 
putting the dishes away on a plate-rack; in 
the cup-board, and on the table. Draw and 
furnish a dining-room. 

CURLY-LOCKS’S CHILDHOOD 

Curly-Locks had yellow curls. 

She was a poor little girl. 

She had to wash dishes and feed pigs. 

She liked to sew very well. 

She liked to eat strawberries. 

She said one day, 

‘If ifs and ands were pots and pans, 

There would be no need for tinkers.” 

Model Curly-Locks as a farm girl. Model 
the farm and animals. 
CURLY-LOCKS’S SUITOR 

Wil! you be mine, 
Curly-Locks? 

How I admire your 
long curls! 

I will not let you wash 
dishes. 

I will not let you feed 
pig's. 

You may sit and sew 





if you like. 
You may eat all the 
strawberries you want. ] 


Make the suitor carrying 


Expressively 


sit on a cush-ion,and {sew a fine seam,An 


ee 
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Mother Goose Story Lessons 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH, Author of ‘The 
Pixie in the House,’’ ‘‘Sixty Musical Games,’’ ‘‘The Tale of Bunny 


Cotton- Tail,’’ ‘‘Four Little Cotton- Tails,’’ etc. 
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How to Use the Lessons 


Oo 

8 

: 

3 
1. Paste the lessons on cards and dis- § 
tribute them among pupils for sight read- 
ing exercises. 8 
2. Give the cards to pupils for seat 
work lessons. Tell them to copy the sen- 
tences and illustrate them. : 
: 
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3. The teacher may write the stories on 
the blackboard for pupils to use as sight 
reading lessons or as models from which 
to copy. 

4. The teacher may dictate the stories 
= for the children to write. 
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strawberries on atray, with sugar and cream. 


STRAWBERRY TIME 
It is June time, and strawberry time. 
See how large the strawberries are! 
Some of the berries are ripe now. 
Strawberries grow in Mistress Mary’s 
garden. 


Cut and paste the garden with strawberry 
beds. Draw and color a basket of straw- 
berries. 


MORE ABOUT STRAWBERRIES 


The man in the wilderness asked me 

How many strawberries grew in the 
sea. 

I answered him, as I thought good, 

As many red herrings as grew in the 
wood. 


Do you ask foolish questions? Name every- 
thing you can that grows or is found in the 
sea, and everything you see in the woods in 
June, 


JUNE THOUGHTS : 
Summer breeze, so softly blowing, 
In my garden pinks are growing; 
If you go and send the showers, 
You may come and smell my flowers. 


Curly Locks 





Cur-lylocks!curlylocks!wiltthoubemine?Thoushaltnotwashdishesnoryetfeedthe swine; 
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cast up-on strawberriesJsugarand cre 





Draw a garden with flowers and trees. For 
a June calendar, write numbers on a wheel- 
barrow and below it write: 
June brings tulips, lilies, roses, 
Fills the children’s hands with posies. 
THE THREE CROWS 
There were three crows sat on a stone, 
Two flew away and then there was one; 
The other crow, finding himself alone, 
He flew away, and then there was none. 
Cut and paste the crows on the stone. Cut 
and paste a flock of birds flying over a garden. 
ROBIN IN THE GARDEN 
Pit, pat, well-a-day, 
Little Robin flew away; 
Where can little Robin be?— 
Gone into the cherry-tree. 
Draw a robin and robin’s nest. 


nest brown and the eggs in it blue. 
list of the names of trees. 


THE BEE-HIVE 
A swarm of bees in June, 
Is worth a silver spoon. 
A swarm of bees in July, 
Is not worth a fly. 


Model a bee-hive. Write the names of all 
the months. 


BUTTERFLIES IN JUNE 
Butterfly, butterfly, whence do you 
come? 
I know not, I ask not, I never had home. 
Butterfly, butterfly, where do you go? 
Where the sun shines and where the 
buds grow. 


Color the 
Make a 


Draw and color butterflies. Make a border 
of them and a butterfly booklet. (Cut it 
double.) Write the verse inside. 

RISING AT FIVE 
He that would thrive 
Must rise at five; 
He that hath thriven, 
May lie till seven; 
And he that by the plow 
would thrive, 
Himself must either 


hold or drive. 


Cut and paste the farmer 
with his plow. Tell what 
you see when you rise at five 
o’clock. How does the sky 
look? How do the flowers 
look in the garden? Ob- 
serve cobwebs. Draw 4 
spider-web from memory 
with a spider on it. 
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~ Mother G Outline to Col 
other Goose Outline to Color 
Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to pupils to trace, color, cut and mount. Let Curly Locks’s hair be a soft yellow. Her 
dress is white with soft green and dull pink in the design. The shoes and stockings may be pink to match,.and the cushion green with black tassels. 
~_ 
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* Curly Locks! Curly Locks! wilt 
a! thou be mine? 
Thou shalt not wash dishes, nor 
yet feed the swine ; 
But sit on a cushion and sew a 
fine seam, 
And feed upon _ strawberries, 
he sugar and cream. 
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; Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, postpaid, at 
4 20 centsadozen. No orders for less than one dozen, but if 
desired orders may be made up of an assortment of Mother 
eins : Goose Outlines and the double page posters, as shown on 
Be pp BroceX leavelasd La 
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Design Easily Taught Through Paper Cutting 
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Morning-Glory 





BY ANNYE L. ALLISON, Teacher of Drawing, Richmond, Va. 


ie WAPER Cutting is an excellent 
4 method of teaching design; 
g’)) because the masses of dark 
{ and light are easily seen and 
ty) the principles of balance, sym- 
“ metry and orderly repetition 
are understood with little difficulty. 











Buttercup 


In first and second grades purely conven- 
tional designs which are not based on nature 
forms may be used. An exception may be 
made in the use of snowflake forms. Designs 
in squares and hexagons are easily cut in 
these grades; hexagons are used for snow- 
flakes. 

In the third and older grades attractive de- 
signs correlating nature study and art may 
be cut from plants, leaves, flowers, seed pods, 
insects and birds. 

Even from the same diagram all of the de- 
signs will not be alike, and the variety will 
render them more attractive. The problem 
of proportion comes in here. Originality al- 
ways should be encouraged. 

Children enjoy paper cutting. Even the 
youngest, after having mastered the general 


principles, will often beg to be allowed to cut 
designs for seat work occupation. 

Faper cutting is an attractive and profita- 
ble home occupation. Children who are en- 
couraged to exhibit their best designs cut at 
home soon develop facility and originality in 
their work which is helpful to them in their 
understanding of all designs. 

Before making designs from natural speci- 
mens opportunity to study them carefully 
should be given to each pupil. When the 
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class is ready to begin to cut the teacher may 
rapidly sketch upon the blackboard a diagram 
representing a folded piece of paper with a 
portion of the design outlined upon it, and the 
folded edges indicated by dotted lines. The 
class should be told that when the paper is 
opened the whole design will appear. The 
teacher may then take a piece of paper and 
fold it before the class and show each mem- 
ber, step by step, how to cut from the black- 
board diagram. 








Morning. Flory 
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Some First Attempts at Paper Cutting by a Primary Pupil 
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Thistle 


If the design is to be balanced on a vertical 
axis in a rectangle, square, circle or triangle, 
the paper should be folded only once in the 


exact middle, and the design should be cut 
on the folded edge. 


If the design is to be in a square with all 
corners alike, first fold the diagonals, then 
fold in the middle again, letting the folded 
edges coincide, then fold in the middle a sec- 
ond time, keeping the folded edges perfectly 
even and cutting the design on the two folded 
edges. 

Circular designs may be cut in the same, 
manner, provided the paper has first been 
cut in a circular form. 

Designs may be based on triangles, squares, 
rectangles, pentagons, hexagons, octagons 
and other conventional forms. 

Border designs must be based on the rect- 
angle and must be folded several times in 
order that the unit may be repeated. 
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Cutting the Alphabet 


JAPER cutting, with a legiti- 
mate place in the day’s work 
of the primary child, has been 
Z worked out by Miss Drees of 
balxiveMrigr| the Beacon Hill School, Seattle, 
Cass, Washington, in cutting the 
letters of the alphabet. In the first days of 
September the children begin paper cutting 
under the direction of the teacher, whose ul- 
timate aim is to make the children efficient 
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in the use of their hands; but in the develop- 
ing of this efficiency the children acquire 
skill in other particulars. They become pro- 
ficient in the use of one tool—the scissors. 
Having mastered the meanings of such terms 
as round, straight, slant, regular, irregular, 
curved, their sense of form has been under 
constant training. Measurement, proportion 
and placing have been used in each day’s ad- 
vancement. Practical use of the material 
they produce gives the work 
they do a significant purpose. 
The work gives them a power 
that is clearly shown in all other 
studies requiring illustration 
either in cutting or drawing. 
Last, and of great advantage to 
the child, through cutting the 
alphabet he learns the names of 
the letters, a great help to him 
in phonics and spelling. 

The work begins with a simple 
lesson in folding. A 6x9 sheet 
of cutting paper is folded into 
eight parts and cut on the folds. 


aD 


BY SUSAN M. KANE 


This size sheet is used until the class has cut 
all of the capital letters. After that the sheet 
is folded into sixteen parts. No new letter 
is given until it has been demonstrated by 
the teacher. 

The letters are classified into four groups. 

I LTH E F—straight. 

OCU JD P B—round. 

VAYX2ZNM W-slant. 

SG QR K—irregular. 


Groups and letters are taken in the order 
given. Only one letter is cut at a time dur- 
ing the first lessons. Rows of the letter are 
placed on the desks. Correctness in placing 
is encouraged in the very first lesson. Four 
letters at a time are cut as soon as the chil- 
dren’s fingers have gained sufficient strength 
to cut through four sheets with a precise line. 
Placing is then in twos, fours or multiples. 
As soon as practicable these letters are used 


School 


in building words; for example, the child’s 
name, the names of months, holidays, phonic 
groups, words from the reading lessons, and, 
later, words for sentence building. 

When the capitals have all been cut, using 
the sheet for eight letters, they are reviewed, 
cutting sixteen from a sheet. These smaller 
forms lead to cutting the small letters. The 
small 7 is the basis of height for the small 
letters. They are grouped in relation to it, 

-whether the same height, 
with head above, feet below, 
or with arms to the right or 
left. One-third is cut off 
the sheet for the basic 
height and a little strip is 
cut from the width of the 
papers, to give the correct 
width of the finished letter. 
Sharply contrasted points 
are made between letters, 
or a term is used that is 
very suggestive to impress 
the child with a peculiarity 
of a letter or its similarity to another. In 
this way little difficulty is experienced in 
getting the proper proportions of parts. 

The illustrations shown are the work of one 
row of seven boys, chosen because they were 
ready for work first. The words were placed 
on the blackboard in script. One boy cut the 
small letters, another the capitals, the words 
were divided among the remaining five. The 
work was done in May by September children. 
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True Stories for Dictation or Conversation 


A SCHOOL ON WHEELS 


The children of the railway workers of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad go toa novel sort 
of school. It has desks and seats, black- 
boards, maps and books just as your school 
has, but it is on wheels, for the school, instead 
of being in a house like most schools, is in a 
car. There is a very good reason for this. 
The ‘‘construction gang’’ is always at work 
upon new lines of railroad, or mending a worn- 
out section of track, or rebuilding a bridge. 
The workers seldom stay long in one place, 
for when the work is done they are needed 
somewhere else. Formerly when the ‘‘con- 
struction gang’’ moved, the family was left 
behind in order that the children might not 
be taken out of school. Now aman may have 
his family with him, because when the gang 
moves the school moves too. 


AN ODD OPEN AIR SCHOOL 


The Castle Island Open Air School has 
chosen a most unusual location. It meets in 
the enclosure of an old fort that is now a part 
of the park system of Boston, Mass. Look 
at the picture and you will see the old cannon 
that at one time guarded the entrance 


BY MARY E. JACKSON 


away many of their beautiful pictures, they 
piled sandbags high about their monuments 
and churches. But the great bronze horses 
were in danger in two ways; they might be 
hit by a shell from a Zeppelin, or, in case of 
Italy’s defeat, they might be captured and 
taken away again. So the Venetians took 
them down from their pedestal and hid them 
in a place of safety. 


THE FIRST GAS BURNER 


Have you ever wondered what makes the 
gas flame spread and give such a bright light? 
If you will look closely you will see that at 
the end of the gas pipe there is a separate 
piece of metal with a slit cut across the cen- 
tre. The gas, forced through this narrow 
slit, is spread out to form a large, brilliant 
flame. This little piece of metal is called the 
‘‘“cockspur burner.’’ It was invented many 
years ago by a man called William Murdock. 
He discovered the principle of the gas burner 
quite by accident. 

In those days people burned the gas just as 
it came from the pipe. If you have ever seen 
gas burning in that way you Know that it 





to Boston Harbor. Here in the 
shadow of the fortifications 150 chil- 
dren meet five days a week during 
the summer months. Special cars 
convey them from their city homes 
to the bridge which connects the 
island with the mainland. Arrived 
ut the island, they have a light lunch 
before school begins. The program 
is very simple. ‘The children play 


games, listen to stories, and busy 
themselves with various kinds of 
handicraft. After lunch served in 


the open they all rest quietly for two 
or three hours. You will not wonder 
at the length of this rest period when 
I tell you that these are all delicate children 
who have been sent to school in order that they 
might benefit by the quiet, well-ordered, out- 
of-door life. It seems to be just what they 
need, for when the summer is over they go 
back to school full of vigor and ready for the 
year’s work. 


THE HORSES OF ST. MARK’S 


If you look at a picture of St. Mark’s cathe- 
dral, in Venice, Italy, you will see four bronze 
horses that stand on pedestals above the front 
entrance to the church. These are the fa- 
mous Bronze Horses of St. Mark’s. Oneof the 
doges of Venice brought them from Constan- 
tinople over seven hundred yearsago. Twice 
in the seven hundred years the horses have 
been moved from their pedestals. The first 
time was when the conquering Napoleon took 
them as a war trophy to Paris. There they 
remained for eighteen years. Then the Ital- 
ians recovered them and restored them to 
Venice. 

Last year when Italy entered the war the 
first thing the Venetians did was to protect 
their art treasures. They rolled up and stored 
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Summer School That Meets in the Enclosure of a Fort 


does not give very much light. One day Mr. 
Murdock, who was burning the gas in the old 
way, wished to stop it quickly. His wife’s 
thimble lay upon the table. He thrust the 
thimble over the light. Then he noticed a 
strong odor of gas. He soon found the cause 
of it. There were several tiny holes in the 
top of the thimble. The gas was leaking 
through the holes. Mr. Murdock lighted the 
gas above the thimble, and found to his sur- 
prise that the tiny jets were far brighter 
than the whole stream of gas had been before 
the thimble was placed on the pipe. He went 
to work at once and soon invented the tiny 
wonder-worker we know as the gas burner. 


THE PAPER FAMINE 


Paper is costly just now because it is scarce. 
Do you know why it is scarce? Paper is 
made from cellulose, a fibrous matter made 
from old cotton and linen rags. But cellulose 
is used also in making explosives, which on 
account of the present war are much in 
demand. The powder factories can pay higher 
prices for the cotton and linen rags than the 
paper factories can, and so, much of the cellu- 


lose formerly used in making paper is now 
being converted into bombs and torpedoes, 
Celloulose also can be made from wood pulp, 
but that too is hard to get. Wood pulp is 
made chiefiy from spruce, a tree which is be- 
coming somewhat scarce in this country. We 
can no longer get wood pulp from Europe be- 
cause ocean traffic is now so uncertain. 

Now you can see why our country is faced 
with a real paper famine. We cannot pre- 
vent it, but we can help matters somewhat if 
we try to conserve the supply of paper now 
on hand. In this matter every school boy 
and girl of America can lend a hand. There 
are two definite ways in which they can he!p, 
They can be more careful of their use of pa- 
per in school, and more saving of scrap payer 
of every kind. They can help to conserve 
the country’s wood supply by being watchful 
in regard to forest fires. Camp fires should 
be carefully put out. Matches never should 
be tossed into the grass. These seem little 
things but they count. 


QUESTIONS ON THE STORIES 


What railroad has built an odd school for 
the children of its workers? Tell 
something about this school. Why is 
this school on wheels? What is the 
work of a ‘“‘construction gang?” 
What used to happen when the ‘‘con- 
struction gang’’ moved to a new 
place? 

What summer school has chosen an 
unusual location? What place has it 
chosen? What city includes it in its 
park system? How many children 
meet in this school? Why is this open 
air school just the thing they need? 

Where is St. Mark’s Cathedral’ 
What stands just above the door of 
this cathedral? Whatare they called? 
Who brought them to Venice? Where 
did he get them? How many times have 
they been moved from their place? Who took 
them away to Paris? How long did they 
remain here? Who restored them to Venice? 
What was the reason for moving them 
recently? What was done with them? 

What isa ‘‘cockspur burner?’”’ Who invent- 
edit? How did he discover the principle of it? 
What helped him to make the discovery? 
(NOTE FOR THE TEACHER: If possible give a 
practical demonstration of the gas burner 
when giving this topic to the class. If there 
is no gas in the school suggest how it may be 
done at children’s homes with the assistance 
of some adult.) 

Why is paper costly just now? Why is it 
scarce? Of what is paper made? What 
other use is made of cellulose? Who is pay- 
ing a high price for cotton and linen rags? 
What do they do with them? Of what other 
material can cellulose be made? Why do not 
the paper manufacturers make use of it? 
Why is the wood of the spruce scarce? Can 
we: prevent a paper famine in our country? 
Can we help in any way? 
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Profitable and Pleasurable Opening Exercises 


BY ETTA O. CHRISTENSEN, Rural Training Department, State Normal School, Superior, Wisconsin 


W many minutes a day do 
# we spend in Opening Exer- 
cises? The majority of teach- 
ers allow ten minutes in the 
morning and five minutes in 
the afternoon. Are those fif- 
teen minutes profitably spent? What pleas- 
ure and inspiration have come from the work ? 
What have the pupils learned ? 
our work so pleasurable and so profitable 
that pupils want to be in school the first ten 
minutes of the session ? 

Some teachers have a regular schedule for 
opening exercises : 

Monday—Quotations. 

Tuesday—Singing. 

Wednesday—Conundrums. 

Thursday—Reading from a book. 

Friday—cCurrent events. 

Perhaps this is a good plan, but I should 
prefer to keep my schedule for opening ex- 
ercises w secret. The mystery will arouse in 
the pupils a healthy curiosity that is worth 
much. 

The matter of choice in the rural school is 
much more difficult than in the city schools. 
In the rural schools we have to consider a 
range of thirteen years, while in the graded 
school, a range of not more than two or three 
years. To provide something which will be 
interesting and profitable for all the pupils 
is no small task. 

If the same work were to be done every 
day the singing of songs would undoubtedly 
be best. And here we have the problem of 
choosing songs that pupils of all ages will 
enjoy. Perhaps your older boys and girls 
enjoy singing the primary songs. If they 
don’t, they may listen to the singing of the 
younger children. It is surprising how well 
the little people take hold of songs which the 
older people sing. I think every day ought 
to be opened with a song. I like the idea of 
a prayer song, such as: 

‘father in heaven, guide us, we pray ‘hee, 

And from temptation keep us this day, 
Bring all to serve Thee, bring all to love Thee, 
Help us, we pray Thee, to drive sin away. 

This little song has a very pretty tune and 
can be beautifully worked up in two parts. 

Let us have a good variety of songs. We 
have patriotic songs, like ‘‘Yankee Doodle?’ 
and the ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Republic, ’’ 
which have most interesting historical foun- 
dations. We have many child songs, taken 
from operas, and if their settings are given 
they are interesting, both musically and from 
the story side. We have many good comic 
songs that children should know. Much may 
be done if one has a phonograph in the 
school; and I hope that teachers fortunate 
enough to possess one are selecting their 
records wisely. if any teacher is in doubt 
as to what to select she should write her 
State normal school or the State university. 
These places will be only too glad to give 
advice in the matter of selection. 

The reading of a book for opening exercises 
is good, but here again we must be careful 





Do we make’ 


that we choose wisely. Many teachers are 
reading books to their pupils which are det- 
rimental rather than helpful. If the little 
people are not interested in the story they 
may rest or do some sort of seat work during 
the time of reading. I know of a teacher 
who every day reads from a book ten min- 
utes before nine and just at nine takes up 
the regular morning exercises. She does this 
in order to get a few pupils to school on 
time who are ‘‘chronically’’ tardy but who 
are greatly interested in stories. 

What are you doing to encourage observa- 
tion of nature? Your opening exercises give 
you a splendid chance to encourage your pu- 
pils to use their eyes and ears. What things 
in nature study may be taken up? Birds, 
flowers—wild and cultivated—trees, weeds, 
insects, moths, butterflies, ants, bees, ani- 
mals—wild and domestic—grasses, soils, 
rocks, the weather and thestars. Ifaschool 
is keeping a weather calendar a great deal 
of practical and profitable work may be done 
in weather prediction. Pupils do not know 
as much as they should about the star groups 
and the pretty stories connected with them. 

We are realizing more and more the value 
of keeping informed on current news. We 
want our pupils to be interested in what is 
going on in foreign lands as well as in our 
own—so current events furnish valuable ma- 
terial for morning exercises. 
may be handled by allowing pupils to re- 
port on what they have read, or by having 
the teacher question the pupils. Before we 
encourage pupils to read the newspapers we 
should take up the matter of intelligent read- 
ing of the news. This is well discussed in 
the pamphlet ‘‘How to Use the School Libra- 
ry,’’ published by the Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. Then, too, 
in connection with this work, pupils should 
be encouraged to use illustrations: pictures, 
maps and models. This work will be more 
satisfactory if the pupils rather than the 
teacher handle these materials. The illustra- 
tions in ‘‘Collier’s,’’ ‘‘Leslie’s,’’ ‘‘World’s 
Work,’’ ‘‘Literary Digest’’ and the ‘‘Out- 
look’’ are very helpful. Teachers will find 
that a morning given over to discussion of 
cartoons is very interesting. Encourage chil- 
dren to collect cartoons and then discuss 
them. For this the ‘‘Cartoons Magazine, ’’ 
published monthly, will be of immense as- 
sistance. By this means they will also be- 
come acquainted with the best cartoonists, 
all over the world. 

Games are not out of place before the reg- 
ular work is taken up. Of course the chil- 
dren may have had plenty of exercise in 
walking to school and playing about the yard 
before school, but there are many quiet 
games which may be put to excellent use. 
Some are funny and will cause a great deal 
of laughter, but a laugh is a good way to 
start the day. 

Do you ever give your pupils a chance to 
say tongue twisters? Briggs and Coffman in 
‘‘Reading in Public Schools’’ give a good 
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list. The saying of tongue twisters will 
cause a great deal of laughter. If children 
are interested in this sort of work they will 
‘‘make up’’ tongue twisters of their own. 
This is very valuable if they make twisters 
which will help them solve their problems 
in articulation. After some of this work has 
been done let the teacher announce that on 
a certain day she would like to have every 
pupil give a twister that he has made up. 
Take such a case as this: John Olson in your 
school says ‘‘dat’’ for ‘‘that,’’ ‘‘tink’’ for 
‘‘think,’’ ete. He is conscious of his faulty 
speech and is trying to correct his errors. 
Then this will be the conversation: ‘‘John, 
what is yourtrouble? In your tongue twister 
what sound do you want to use? What words 
should you like to be able to use? Thensee 
if you can’t bring us next Tuesday morning 
a twister which will help you, and any one 
else, as well, who has trouble. with the th 
sound, ’’ 

Do you ever use puzzles or conundrums? 
If a good selection is made every one may 
take part. Ask your pupils to watch the 
papers and magazines for such things and 
let them present their puzzles or conundrums 
to the school. Here are two good ones: 

(1) Lay toothpicks on strips of paper in 


this shape. uum 
Remove three toothpicks and leave three 
squares. 


(2) Lay ‘ eT ms e 

| | | | | | 

Make five crosses by crossing one toothpick 
over the others, but always cross over two, 
crossed or uncrossed. 

Do you talk with your pupils about how 
to keep well? Here are some very good 
topics: How shall I care properly for my 
eyes, hair, teeth, nails? What are the best 
sleeping conditions possible in my home? 
What things make a good breakfast for a 
school child? A good lunch? A good din- 
ner? What is the best position for the body, 
when walking, sitting,or lying down. Surely 
the field here for effective work is very wide. 

A discussion of pioneer history of the lo- 
eality is not out of place. This work is very 
interesting if the children have heard their 
parents or grandparents talk of the struggles 
and hardships in building up the country. 
If a person who has had these experiences 
will talk to the school it is even more inter- 
esting. 

Do you have pupils talk on good manners ” 
Do you have them tell little incidents of ev- 
eryday life which show refined manners? 
Do you have them tell of acts which they 
have seen which show good manners? Try 
it. You’ll be surprised to find how much it 
will help you and your pupils. 

We do two little in the way of biography. 
Opening exercises furnish a splendid chance 
for such work. Get the children interested, 
for example, in such a man as Thomas A. 
Edison, and tell them that some day you are 
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going to ask them to tell what they know 
about him. The series of books called ‘‘True 
Stories of Great Americans’’ is excellent. 

John’s birthday is March 5. Do any noted 
people have their birthdays on that day? 
Whatis John’s starsign? What is his birth- 
stone and what is its meaning? What day 
was he born on—and here you may teach— 

**Monday’s child is fair of face, 
Tuesday’s child is full of God’s grace, etc. 

What does the name John mean? Why 
was the John of the Bible so-called? The 
only caution is that if one child’s birthday 
is observed all must be observed. 

Have you ever tried the ‘‘new word’? drill? 
We should encourage pupils to add to their 
vocabularies. Ask children to tell what new 
words they have been using. Place these 
words upon the board with the name of the 
child using them. A word whose meaning 
is understood but which has not been used 
in speaking should be put on another part of 
the board. As soon as it has been used in 
speech it is put with the other words. 

How many memory gems have you taught 
this year at the opening exercises? You 
need not always teach the gem. Tell the 
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children that before a certain day you wish 
to have each pupil learn a quotation which 
he thinks the school should know. Find out 
what these people have selected and when 
the appointed morning comes have each pu- 
pil teach the school the gem which he has 
learned. If he cannot do the work, you may. 
Do you ever have a joke morning? It is 
great fun. Select a day when every one is 
to tell a joke. To be absolutely safe the 
teacher would do well to hear the jokes pri- 
vately before they are told. Let the school 
vote on the best joke and which was best 
told. Here is excellent training in good 
judgment and good taste. 
Have you discovered any poets in your 
school? When the spring flowers, say the 
urbutus, have come, try this plan. For your 
opening exercises you may discuss the ar- 
butus: the kind of soil it needs, the climate, 
and the places it grows. Describe the ar- 
butus, read several poems about it and then 
tell the pupils that you would like to have 
them write a few lines to the arbutus, and 
that on a certain day the school will listen 
to these poems. Of course some pupils will 
have done nothing, but you will be surprised 
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to find that you have some poets in yoy, 
school, 

I have said little about turning the work 
over to the pupils. How and when shall that 
be done? Let the pupils do for the enter. 
tainment of their friends things which they 
enjoy and can do. Your little people haye 
learned poems and have dramatized stories, 
Let them entertain the school by doing thoge 
things. Many children have had interesting 
experiences; a trip to a large city or a fae. 
tory, a few days camping, hunting, or fishing, 
These experiences if well told are very jp. 


‘teresting. Pupils who read or sing well may 


entertain the school. Let two pupils wel 
matched in the fundamentals of arithmetic 
have aduel. Most pupils do not do enough 
oral reading. Morning exercises will furnish 
this opportunity. 

Since the happiness of the day depends go 
much on the beginning, we ought to put, 
great deal of thought on the matter of open. 
ing exercises. Plan the work so that it will 
be profitable, interesting, instructive or 
mirth-provoking. Make the work such that 
pupils will feel cheated if they are not in 
school for the first work of the day. 


Picture Study——‘ Out for a Sail” 


BY FRED H. DANIELS, Director of Art Instruction, Newton, Mass. 


66 UT fora Sail’’ is 

well named. This 
boatload of people is 
certainly out—out on 
the broad ocean, out in 
the dazzling light, out 
in the abundant. air. 
The ‘‘outness’’ of this 
picture is one of its 
strongest appeals to our 
imagination. Who 
would not like to be 
out enjoying the fresh- 
ness of a temperature and a breeze which are 
just right? 

Then these people are out—for a sail. 
They certainly do not’seem to be out for any- 
thing else. The children are not interested 
in any one spot on the horizon, they have no 
thought as to where they are going or what 
is to come next. The painter has told us that 
unusually well in their facial expressions. 
They are supremely content with the present 
moment. No worries about school or home 
chores bother just now. 

We are told, also, that bold, brave boys 
are nonchalant and fearless even under such 
unusual conditions. What care they for wind 
or sea when there are ladies aboard for whom 
leadership and a protectorate is demanded 
by all the canons of chivalry! One of these 
boys occupies the vantage point physically 
and mentally as the grand exalted leader of 
this party. Can you find him? You can find 
his counterpart in any other group of five 
children. The fact that we see him here 
shows that the artist knew children as well 
as ocean. 

As for the girls, there is no hint of reck- 
lessness. The little girl in the bow seems to 
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-is going to do so. 


believe, all things considered, that every- 
body will be safer if she holds the front of 
the boat together. At her side, her mate re- 
mains safely behind the rail. How strong is 
the influence of heredity! Their great-great- 
grandfathers went forward courageously to 
meet the outside world; their great-great- 
grandmothers kept things safe and snug at 
home. The life of the individual repeats the 
life of the race. 

One boy has his arm over the side of the 
boat. He has been paddling in the water, or 
Just now he is trying to 
see what swims or floats below. He likes 
the water; perhaps his forefathers were sea- 
faring men. 

It is a difficult thing to paint emotions, to 
paint faces so that the spectator may read at 
a glance the thoughts of the people painted. 
We have no doubt here. Walden tells us 
that these children are experiencing an ex- 
ceptional treat, that they are entirely 
contented and happy in these strange 
surroundings. 

Lionel Walden, the painter, was born in 
Norwich, Conn., and at last accounts was 
living in Paris. He has exhibited success- 
fully at home and abroad. He is best known 
as a marine painter. Thus it is that he 
knows how to paint a wet, sparkling ocean. 
He can draw an old boat correctly, and ‘that 
is no easy task. If you doubt it, just try to 
copy this one—and copying is the easiest 
kind of drawing. He can paint hull, mast 
and sail so that they look old. He can paint 
water so that it seems to play around the boat. 
He can paint the hazy yet brilliant light with 
its soft shadows, and the water so that it is 
transparent in its reflections. He knows how 
to make us see the center of interest in his 


composition. He can make one end of the 
boat seem farther from us than the other, 
and the young people seem nearer than the 
old captain. He can put the large shipa 
mile away in the distance. He puts part of 
the sail in front of another part. He tells 
us that this old seaman has no new interest 
or delight in his surroundings. He knows 
that old seamen wear sou’westers and are 
apt to have rheumatism in the legs. 

How does he tell us all these things? See 
if your boys and girls can find out. 


SUGGESTIONS 


The foregoing summary may be translated 
by individual teachers into language suitable 
for their pupils. The author has tried to put 
into as few words as possible what he be- 
lieved the artist wanted people to see and 
enjoy in his picture. Sentences to suit the 
various grades may be taken from the fore- 
going text for use in Picture Study Lessons, 
with a miniature copy of ‘‘Out for a Sail,” 
small reproductions being provided elsewhere 
in this issue. 

The picture of ‘‘Out for a Sail,’’ on page 
35 may be mounted on a mat to be hung on 
the schoolroom wall for decoration or for 4 
lesson. Or the picture may be framed by 
the manual training class. Ask a pupil to 
measure the picture and bring a piece of 
glass for it, then show how to passe partout 
a neat frame for it from black cambric or 
Dennison’s passe partout paper. 

Educators are advocating the use of picture 
masterpieces in puzzle form for children. 
Such a puzzle may easily be made from this 
large picture by pasting it on cardboard and 
cutting it into rectangles or triangles. These 
pieces may be put into a strong envelope. 
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OUT FOR A SAIL 








YOUNG man went into an 
obscure section of Pennsyl- 
vania and taught the district 
school. He was very fond of 
music and had the art of in- 

spiring his pupils with self- 
confidence. There was no material to work 
with, no organ, no chart, no books except the 

Sunday School hymn books which the chil- 

dren brought from home, yet during his short 

term of five months, without neglecting what 
were considered his regular school duties, he 
had developed singing to such an extent that 
his school was invited to take part in any en- 
tertainment held in the district that winter. 

Had he endowed the pupils with any new 

faculty? No, he had only called forth latent 

power that had been ignored by former teach- 
ers. Unfortunately for the school he did not 
return the next year. 

Five miles from this school lies a village 
where long ago there lived aman who was 
a ‘‘born teacher. He used nature-language 
lessons long before books taught them. He 
was a teacher and a leader, and fortunately he 
remained long enough to see his work bear 
fruit. One result was a crop of young fellows 
who became teachers, —almost the first teach- 
ers that village had produced. They went 
straight from his village school to schools of 
their own, and they made good. The young 
fellow who taught singing so successfully was 
one of them. 

Into another village school went a young 
man who had been an enthusiastic baseball 
pitcher in college. When the leaven had had 
time to work, that town boasted a ball club 
that was a leader for years, until that teach- 
er’s crop of boys scattered. 

One of our large towns is noted for its re- 
markable children’s choirs. Are the children 





in this town more gifted musically than those 
of neighboring schools? Is the air more con- 
ducive to good vocalizing? No, but in this 
town there lives a woman who has a wonder- 
ful art of developing children’s voices, and 
These children are not en- 


their courage too. 
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What Is That in Thine Hand? 


BY KATHARINE HENRY 


dowed above their neighbors but one of their 
gifts has been cultivated. 

It is encouraging, but almost appalling too, 
to think of the many-sidedness of a human 
being and the possibilities that are latent in 
every one. 

How much a child is like a garden. Soils 
vary. Some are not fertile; some are best 
adapted to one line of vegetables, some to an- 
other; but the average garden has a wide 
range of possibilities. The main difference 
in gardens lies in the kind of seed that is 
planted, and the fostering care that is given 
to the little beginnings. 

In your garden you can raise squashes or 
celery, violets or sunflowers, roses or dahlias 
or weeds (and it is well to remember that neg- 
lect of the garden is sure to bring weeds.) 
In your school you have the same wide range 
of choice. In every average schoolroom there 
is a boy who needs only encouragement and a 
chance for self-realization in order to become 
a skilled mechanic, perhaps an inventor; an- 
other who with a little help will ‘‘find him- 
self’? in chemistry or medicine. There isa 
possible nurse, an exceptional teacher, a gifted 
musician or poet in your room. All these are 
in embryo under your roof. Shall they be 
ignored or encouraged? Many of these pos- 
sibilities are bound up in the same child. 
Which gift shall be cultivated, if any, is too 
often decided by accident. 

A man is frequently successful in a certain 
field of work, not so much because he is spe- 
cially gifted in that direction, but because by 
some accident or circumstance his powers 
were trained along those lines. A good teacher 
of penmanship comes into a community and 
almost immediately there are good writers in 
school. Yet last year these children had the 
same materials, the same hands, the same 
brains. This is equally true of music, of 
drawing, the languages and all the rest. 

A man’s personality depends very largely 
on the side of his nature that he develops; 
and his life work depends as largely on which 
of his latent powers he employs. 











It is impossible for one teacher to be an ex- 
pert in all these various lines, and to train 
each child under her care in a special way; 
but we can work somewhat as ‘an advisory 
board. A skilled agriculturist studies his soil 
and plants accordingly. Often, too, he adds 
the element that the soil lacks. A teacher 
can do-the same. There are a hundred op- 
portunities in a school year to discover and 
test a boy’s or a girl’s fitness for a special 
field of work. Sometimes the soil needs a 
little stimulating or encouraging, but in nearly 
every child the possibility is there. If the 
girl is slow in developing any special bent, 
that is not proof that none exists—she simply 
has not yet discovered it. Make her feel that 
she has strength in at least one line, probably 
in many, and help her find it. Encourage- 
ment will do wonders to help a girl find her- 
self. 

You have a boy in school who is in embryo 
a tramp, or an explorer; one who is a day- 
laborer, or a physician; an idler, or a skillful, 
up-to-date farmer; a rogue, or a leader of 
men. Which shall he be? 

More than five centuries ago a block of 
Carrara marble was rejected by the board of 
public works of Florence, and was allowed to 
lie useless for a century among a pile of waste 
material. Several sculptors refused to work 
on it because of its unwieldy proportions. 
One day a master discovered it, went to work, 
and gave to the world the wonderful ‘‘David,”’ 
now in the Academy of Fine Arts in Florence. 
If we can ignore the artistic side for the 
moment, a few facts in the history of this 
piece come to us with compelling force: 

1. Michelangelo went to work on the block 
after it had been rejected as useless many 
times. 

2. He got out of the marble the extreme of 
which the block was capable, as the rough sur- 
faces at the top and bottom of the statue 
show. 

3. It depended on Michelangelo whether a 
‘‘David’’ or a demon should come out of the 
block. 
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‘Strike off her name!’’ he said. 

“Oh, please, your majesty—’’ began the 
Goose. 

‘Silence!’’ said the Eagle. ‘‘It is my birth- 
day. Do you not see the flags flying? Do you 
hear the fire-crackers? When even the children 
remember, shall a paltry Duck forget?”’ 

But the Oriole from a high-swinging bough 
called joyfully, ‘‘Look! Look!” 

All looked toward the stream. And down its 
glassy surface floated the Duck, gliding closer 
and closer to the path under the Dogwood 


Tree. And behind her, in a long yellow line, 
were nine yellow ducklings, beautiful as 
daffodils. 


She came proudly up the bank and they fol- 
lowed her. 

‘“A birthday present, your majesty,’’ she 
said, ‘‘to show you I did not forget your kind- 
ness.” 

And all the Birds broke out with their wildest 
June song. 
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The Forgetful Duck 


By Phila Butler Bowman 


O™ lovely morning in June all the Birds 

were assembled at the Dogwood Tree. The 
Owl read their names to King Eagle on the top- 
most bough. 

“The Duck has forgotten again,’’ he said. 

‘‘Forgotten!’’ said the Kagle,frowning. ‘‘“SSome 
ot her forgetfulness I can overlook, but to for- 
get the First Day of June is inexcusable. Send 
the Crow for her.’’ 

‘‘What have you to say for yourself?’’ asked 
the Eagle, as the Crow returned, followed by 
the Duck looking very much ashamed. 

‘‘T forgot,’’ quacked the Duck faintly. 

All the other Birds crowded curiously about, 
each expressing his thought: 
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A Square Deal for Words 





Emma M. Bolenius 


Author of ‘‘The Teaching of Oral English 
and ‘‘Teaching Literature in the Grammar 


Grades and High School’’ 


VERY one who goes through 
} our public schools should learn 
4 how to write a business letter 

| correctly and effectively. Yet 
how often we find business 
letters that are anything but 
a credit to the writer. A business letter is 
the writer’s representative. Business houses 
do not know us personally; therefore they 
judge us by the letters we send. 

What are the characteristics of a good bus- 
iness letter? 

First of all, a business letter should be cor- 
rect in mere mechanical details,—in spelling, 
punctuation, form, etc. Next, it should be 
expressed correctly in sentence structure, 
grammar, etc. Third, it should be clear, 
definite, and direct. Fourth, it should be 
courteous. 

The heading should be written in the upper 
right hand corner of the sheet. The address 
of the writer should be sufficiently complete to 
furnish the address for the reply. The date 
should be placed below the address. The city 
and the state; and the day of the month and 
the year should be separated by commas; as, 

4563 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 
June 7, 1917 





The custom of omitting periods at the ends 
of the lines is growing. 

The inside address is written on the left 
several lines below the heading. Itgivesthe 
name of the person or the firm and the ac- 
companying address. Below the address is 
given the salutation peculiar to formal letters. 
This salutation may be Dear Sir, Dear Sirs, 
Gentlemen, My dear Sir, Dear Madam, Ladies, 
according to the need. The salutation is fol- 
lowed by a colon; as, 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: 
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The body of the letter begins on the line 
below the salutation, properly indented. It 
is customary to refer to previous correspon- 
dence at the beginning of the letter. Topics 
are placed in separate paragraphs so that the 
reading of the letter will be made as easy as 
possible. Brevity is the soul of business letter 
writing as well as of wit. There is nothing 
more unweclome in a business office than a 
long-drawn-out, rambling attempt at a busi- 
ness letter. In sending an order for several 
articles, you will find that it will pay to put 
them in the form of a list, which is easily re- 
ferred to. Note the following order for books: 
Gentlemen: 

In reply to your letter of June 10 stating that the 
book I wanted is out of print, I wish to state that 
your suggestion to send Brosy’s Concordance meets 
with my approval. In addition to that book, kindly 
send the following: 


Brewster’s Algebra 

Brown’s English Grammar 

Black’s Physical Geography 
I enclose my check for five dollars. 


The business letter has a formal closing 
phrase; as, Yours truly, Very truly yours. 
The signature should be legibly written. It 
should also be so complete that it furnishes a 
guide in addressing the reply. A woman, 
therefore, should in some way indicate 
whether she is to be addressed by the title of 
Missor Mrs. The usually accepted forms are 
as follows: 

(Mrs. John) Ellen Gray 
(Mrs.) Ellen Gray 
(Miss) Ellen Gray 


The first is the signature of a married 
woman. She signs her own name to the letter, 
for itis not considered good form to attach 
Mrs. or Miss directly to the signature. Then 
she places her husband’s name or initials ei- 
ther to the left or below. The second is the 
signature of awidow. The third is the signa- 
ture of an unmarried woman or of a girl. 
These titles in parentheses are given only when 
the recipient of the letter does not know how 
to address you or when there may be a mother 
and daughter with the same name. 

The following business letter is in good 
form: 

1550 State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
June 20, 1917 
Phillips, Smith & Company 
2000 Broadway 
New York City 
Gentlemen: (or Dear Sirs :) 
I am sending herewith my check for fifty dollars 
in payment of the accompanying bill. 
Very truly yours, 
(Miss) Mary Barton 

At the end of the year you should drill your 
classes in all sorts of short business letters 
covering imaginary cases. Use the black- 
board daily for five-minute drills in this kind 
of work, and you will soon find an appreci- 
able improvement. It is the form that needs 
to be ground into the memory of ine pupil. 

Another excellent plan is to go to a depart- 
ment store in your community and ask for sev- 
eral sales slips. Teach the children how to 


fill in various sales slips correctly. If you 
query merchants, you will find that one 
grudge they hold against the public school is 
that it does not seem to teach the child to 
follow directions. Occasional drill in doing 
certain definite things is excellent and should 
be a part of each year’s work. 

A progressive teacher should also get time- 
tables of local railroads and explain them in 
detail to the child. Set exercises based upon 
time-tables. Teach the child how to interpret 
footnotes and signs in time-tables. An ordi- 
nary street car transfer can also offer excellent 
material for testing a child’s understanding. 
So often we keep our eyes on the stars and 
ignore these simple things that occur in every- 
day living. Many people, as a consequence, 
go through life ‘‘half knowing’? what many 
things mean. 

The verbs be, seem, taste, look, feel, smell, 
etc., are usually followed by the adjective 
form instead of by the adverb. This is be- 
cause the word refers to the subject of the 
sentence, rather than to the verb itself. Con- 
sider the following sentences: 


She is pretty. 

He seems strong. 

The apple tastes sour. 

That looks too short. 

She feels strong. 

The flower smells sweet. 

If we say, ‘‘She feels strong,’’ or ‘‘She feels 
sick,’? we should naturally say, ‘‘She feels 
bad.’’ In this sense bad applies to a condi- 
tion of health. 

These same words may be used as adverbs, 
but in that case they modify the verbs; as, 

She flushed prettily when she answered his 
question. 

He disapproved strongly of the change. 

He looked sourly at the prisoner. 

He answered the question shortly. 

She felt strongly on the subject. 

She smiled sweetly at the applicant. 

We must always remember to go beyond 
form to the function of the word. 

Nor and or have sometimes proved puzzling. 
Neither and nor are used correlatively; as, 
‘Neither John nor William was there.’’ Nor 
may also be used with never and not; as, 
‘Mary does not trim her own hats, nor does 
she make her own dresses.’’ Use nor after a 
clause of negation, when another clause 
follows. 

Sometimes it is puzzling to know whether 
to use or or nor after expressions with no. 
The preference seems to be to use nor when 
an alternative is introduced; as, ‘‘They have 
no boys nor girls in the family.’’ Use or 
when what follows seems to explain or illus- 
trate the preceding; as, ‘‘They have no guide, 
or leader.’’ Donot use or with neither. Say, 
‘‘They saw neither the one nor the other’’ 
(not ‘‘or the other’). 

Use a singular verb with the correlatives 
neither and nor, and either and or. Say, 
“Neither Alice nor Martha was here’’ (not 
‘‘were here’’). 
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Adventures of the Wish Twins—Il 





Mount these pictures on a card and let pupils use it in turn for Oral and Written Language Lessons. 
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On with the Dance 


BY KLEA ALEXANDER THOGERSON 





ITTING behind Miss Phoebe on 
= (we \i the street car, one would have 
ee leo been struck by the impression 
als SY 2D) produced by her back hair. 
a aK Somehow, it fairly radiated 
respectability, tempting one 
to conjure allsortsofthingsabouther. First, 
she was a school teacher, of that one was sure. 
Far be it from me to wish to utter one word 
which might be construed as a remote echo of 
the old joke about being able to tell a school 





* 


a 


teacher as far as one could see her, especially - 


by her back hair. But one’s decision concern- 
ing Miss Phoebe was verified when one was 
permitted a glimpse into her eyes. Kindly, 
humorous and tired (do not forget they were 
tired), they told plainly enough of long deal- 
ings with small, wiggly, difficult creatures. 
One hardly knows which causes the greater 
trouble for the teacher, the over- or the under- 
fed. 

If one could but follow Miss Phoebe from 
the ear as she hurried daily toward the Blank 
School, in enjoyment of the sight one would 
have forgotten the coiffure and remembered 
anew the eyes. For from various low and 
dark doorways tiny children 


Dance of the Bells,’’ would certainly give them 
a good chance to flaunt the same alleged curls 
in public. Miss Phoebe had the good sense 
to choose something they had used in the reg- 
ular work, or I fear they would have had no 
heads left at all under those same curl rags 
and papers. But it was to be very exciting 
anyhow, for were they not to have real bells? 
All had been explained very clearly when the 
six tiny bells had been apportioned to each 
child. As they were to wear black stockings, 
three tiny bells sewed onto the very narrow- 
est of black elastic and worn just at each shoe 
top would be inconspicuous and yet muffle no 
tones given forth by the bells. 

As Miss Phoebe gave to each one her needed 
length of elastic and the bells, she also added 
a little caution as to losing the same. When 
she inquired concerning their readiness on 
this auspicious morning, each one answered 
affirmatively; and, heaving a sigh of relief 
that all seemed prepared, she turned to other 
and more pressing work of the day. 

That afternoon the colors of the ribbons 
adorning the excitedly bobbing heads vied 
with the tinkles which came from certain 


little packages on sixteen small desks. At 
last three o’clock came, and while the rest of 
the room was dismissed, sixteen small quiver. 
ing bundles of humanity were herded to the 
large kindergarten room, where the affaiy 
was to take place. Because of the noise from 
thirty-two restless feet, the bells were not to 
be adjusted until just before the music for the 
dance began. And so it was that the splen- 
dors of Theda Janowitski’s near - orienta] 
anklets did not burst sooner upon a dull, drab 
world. Perhaps it was just as well, for it 
could not have been remedied then, in any 
case. 

The opening chords of the lively music 
found the children just outside the door, but 
the whispered exclamations and the murmur 
of tiny bells seemed but the natural outlet of 
the excitement of the moment. Miss Phoebe’s 
kind eyes were turned toward the door, ready 
to give the signal. Her coiffure, turned to- 
ward the mothers gathered there, showed that 
it was no snip of a girl who had charge of their 
children; and they felt vaguely that thereby 
were those same children spared a display of 
laces and graces which might prove to be a bad 

example. It is too bad that 





could be seen issuing and 
hurrying to join the numbers 


‘June - Color - Card: 


there can not be uniforms to 
conform to what is popularly 





who were hopping and skip- 
ping to keep up with the 
hurried pace of their dear Miss 
Phoebe. They saw not the 
precision, the haste of untold 
mornings, in the ‘‘do’’ of her 
hair; all they saw to-day was 
the new waist, put on in hovor 
of the day. For was it not 
the morning of the day when 
they were to entertain the 
MOTHER’S CLUB? 

The order had gone forth 
the preceding week that on 
this day it was to be the duty 
of the First Grade to furnish 
the one performance besides 
the talk and the usual cup of 
tea. In the estimation of the 
pupils, this last was by far 
the most exciting, for the 
juvenile performers were al- 
ways included in the number 
counted in for refreshments. 
It was harder to tell which 
one enjoyed the more, passing 
the wonderful little cakes to 
one’s mother—if by chance the 
baby’s croup did not keep her 
from coming—or breathlessly 
deciding for one’s self which 
kind to eat. 

This morning the pupils in 
Room One were lively cocoons 

















[ pledge allegiance bo my 
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indivisible, with hberby 
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supposed to be suitable for 
each profession. 
* * * * * 

The prelude is over: the 
dance begins. In half em- 
barrassed consciousness of her 
honor as leader, Theda steps 
forth, confident in her skill to 
lead and in the glory of her 
costume. For one awful sec- 
ond Miss Phoebe almost stop- 
ped playing, as her eyes 
rested on the tops of Theda’s 
shoes. For there, blazening 
their way in and out, across 
and back, in the joy of move- 
ment, were two hideous yellow 
garters. You know them— 
the kind with shirred edges, 
bright yellow, and wide. You 
could not have called them 
“‘elastics;’’? they proclaimed 
themselves to be what they 
were. So loud were they that 
thirty other graceful dancing 
feet got no credit for any of 
the noise produced by the 
bells. The tinkles seemed 
focused around two little shoe 
tops, which had been freshly 
blackened. So well was the 
dance performed that the 
proud mothers wished it re- 
peated; Miss Phoebe’s agony 
was prolonged. 





in their curl papers or pain- 
fully tight braids, but who 
cared, for were they not to 
come out as butterflies this 
afternoon in curls and fuzzy 
heads? Their offering, ‘‘The 





horre. 


Give carbon or hectographed copies of this de 
sign to pupus to trace color mount and take 


At last it was over, and the 
cup that cheers was doing its 
work. Moving about among 
the mothers, with a word first 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Teaching Reading in the Rural School 


KANSAS boy left his reading 
book in the schoolhouse. It 
was the one his teacher had 
/ helped him pick out for his 
very own. That night it 
rained and washed out the 
pridge between him and his book. So what 
did he do the next morning but wade the 
ereek and come to school wet asa rat, that he 
might get his book. He did not want some- 
one else to read his story before he had a 
chance to tell it. 

That was acold bath in February. But it 
shows that the plan described below will work. 

In the following paragraphs a consideration 
of the teaching of primary reading has pur- 
posely iui omitted. It deserves a special 
treatment of its own, for there is no good 
reason why the very best primary methods 
may not be used in aruralschool. The func- 
tion of primary reading is to give to the child 
amastery of the mechanics of reading. He 
must gain ability to recognize and call new 
words without the aid of the teacher. He 
must learn to associate the written or printed 
word with the idea. He must learn to glean 
thought from the printed page. If the teach- 
ing has been well done, this task can be 
accomplished in two years; otherwise, it may 
take three years. 

However, some of the following plans may 
be used in the primary grades. There is no 
good reason why the first and second grades 
may not read to each other, both classes being 
called at the same time. This will be done 
when both classes have mastered the mechan- 
ics of a selection, and are reading for ease 
and grace in production. 

Let us suppose the above mechanics have 
been mastered and that the class now needs 
skill in reading and appreciation of good lit- 
erature; or, in other words, the pupils need 
to learn to like to read. What then? 

First, will my reader answer this question 
satisfactorily to his own mind: Why should 
achild learn to read? Does he learn to read 
that he may show the teacher and his class- 
mates how flippantly he can call the words? 
Does he learn to read that he may read, that 
he may get information and pleasure from 
books? Does he not learn to read aloud that 
he may convey this information and pleasure 
to others? If left to his own inclinations, 
evidently, he will read to another something 
in which he is interested himself and in which 
he thinks others are interested. You do not 
read to your mother something that she has 
already read or something in which you are 
not interested or in which you think she will 
not be interested. On the other hand, when 
you find something in which you are inter- 
ested, which you think mother has not read 
and in which she will be interested, this you 
will read to her. Have you never felt that 
burning desire to tell something which you 
know to others who do not know it? 

Are not these the simplest motives for read- 
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ing? But do we use them in the ordinary _ 
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Horace M. Culter 


Professor of Rural School Administration, 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kanscs 


reading class? Is it possible to make use of 
these very natural and simple motives in the 
country school? Let us see. 

A list of books for reading work of pupils 
from the third grade through the seventh 
has been compiled jointly by the librarians of 
the Kansas State Normal School, at Emporia, 
and the writer. In this list there is as varied 
a collection of books as we were able to select 
and still keep in mind the interests and needs 
of the children and the limitations of the 
school. 

The plan is this: Beginning with the third 
grade, select for each pupil (the teacher con- 
sulting with each individual and trying as far 
as possible to determine his interest) a book 
within his grasp and interest which shall be 
his reading book until he has completed it. 
If the teacher and pupil see that a mistake 
has been made, another selection will be 
made. Each pupil in the third grade should 
have a different book; one in which he is in- 
terested and above all one which he can read. 
It should be too easy rather than too difficult. 
For those who belong in the fourth reader, 
selections in the same way should be made, 
striving to get books suited to the capacity 
of each. The same should be done for those 
in the fifth reader group. 

Each child should be encouraged to read his 
book in school during the time for the study 
of reading; at home, or whenever and wher- 
ever he pleases, so long as it does not conflict 
with his other work. Some children may 
need curbing or checking a little in their de- 
sire toread, but most boys and girls will need 
to be encouraged to read as muchas they can. 

When it is time for the reading lesson, if 
these three groups do not make too large a 
class, have them all come to the recitation at 
the same time. 

Nature of the Recitation. 

We shall suppose that the child has been 


encouraged to prepare, to the best of his abil- 
ity, his report on his book or selection. Per- 
haps a book containing short selections or 
stories will be best adapted for the lower 
grades; the older groups may report their 
books by chapters. Noone knows, except the 
pupil, what he has been reading. He is now 
to tell the story which he has read, and at the 
discretion of the teacher he is to read some- 
thing from his book to the rest of the class. 
It probably will not be possible for every child 
to read or give areport every day. The teacher 
will need to use her judgment in determining 
who should read more often than the others. 

Possibly a poor reader will need coaching 
for the recitation so that he can make a cred- 
itable report. Should there be a very poor 
reader in one of the advanced classes, the 
teacher may select for him a book listed in a 
lower grade. He need not know that he is 
reading a book which usually would be con- 
sidered as belonging to the third grade when 
he himself is perhaps in the fifth. 

Where to Get Material. 

The ideal way for carrying out this plan is 
to have in the school library a set of books 
similar to those suggested above. But I am 
aware that not all teachers can have a satis- 
factory supply of supplementary books for 
their schools. Through various means mate- 
rial may be gotten for this work. One good 
plan will be to watch Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans, newspapers, magazines, etc., for 
articles, poems and short stories suitable for 
children. Cut these out and paste on pieces 
of cardboard for this purpose. Encourage the 
children to bring to you, for your inspection, 
selections from their Sunday school papers, the 
‘*Youth’s Companion,’’ and children’s papers 
of various kinds. The older pupils may read 
magazine articles from the ‘‘World’s Work, ”’ 
‘‘Literary Digest,’’ the ‘‘Independent,’’ and 
even articles from the daily newspapers. 

Catalogues of general merchandise, of farm 
implements, of automobiles, etc., will serve 
as one of the best means for finding out chil- 
dren’s interests. The catalogue may be used 
in the following way: If a child does not 
know what he wants to read, let him take a 
catalogue (let him choose from: your list of 
catalogues, if you please) and in it find some- 
thing he wishes to tell others about. Let the 
only restriction be that he must bring some- 
thing to the class which he has learned from 
the catalogue. If, for instance, he should 
show by this that he is interested in guns 
and sporting, possibly you may interest him 
in Moffett’s ‘‘Careers of Danger and Daring.’’ 
In short, by this plan you will find his inter- 
est and help him select a book that he may 
enjoy and which will carry him along into 
more worth-while reading. The catalogue 
serves to find his interests. 

Perhaps this plan of reading can supple- 
ment the work suggested in the State course 
of study, so that the children will complete all 
the required work and still have considerable 
time for this additional reading. 
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Teaching “The Lady of the Lake” 


BY HAZEL E. KOCH, Teacher of Reading, Nelson School, Rockford, Illinois 


A teacher of reading, I 
have had an opportunity 
to watch the effect of the 
/ presentation of various 
classics upon children of 

the grammar grades. 
‘‘The Lady of the Lake’’ is generally 
given in the seventh or eighth grade. 
The great majority of the children ex- 
press a dislike for this poem. ‘‘We 
can’t understand it,’’ ‘‘We don’t know 
what he is talking about,’’ ‘‘It is so 
queerly put, ’’ are the remarks constantly 
heard, and it is safe to say that none of 
them will ever re-read it unless required 
to do so in some other school. Certain- 
ly this is discouraging for the teacher of 
literature who talks confidently of ‘‘in- 
troducing the child to a larger field of 
books’’ which his own interests will lead 
him to explore. The trouble is that the 

‘‘introduction’’ does not always bring 
out the most charming characteristic, 
and the child has no desire to follow it 
up with further acquaintance. 

So, what is the trouble with ‘‘The 
Lady of the Lake?’’ Every teacher who 
will honestly face the question knows 
that there is some trouble. What shall 
we doabout it? Shall this poem be cast 
out of the grammar grades, or shall we 
first try a change of treatment? How is 
it taught now? In too many cases a certain 
number of stanzas are assigned for the next 
day’s lesson, every unfamiliar word to be 
looked up in the dictionary, the similiés 
worked out, and possibly some descriptive 
passage to be memorized. The next day sev- 
eral children stumble through the reading of 
it, the involved passages are analyzed, and 
the new words defined. And so the same 
process goes on and on. The poem is a long 
one and naturally this treatment takes time. 
By the time the story of the sixth day is 
reached the events of the first day are weeks 
in the background, and moreover so obscured 











Ellen’s Isle 
by definitions of ‘‘claymore,’’ ‘‘target,’’ 
‘‘shallop,’’ ete., that the child is hopelessly 
puzzled and decides that he ‘‘never did like 
poetry anyway.’’ 

Before working out any other plan, we 
must see just what the child does want. In 
the first place, the elementary child wants 
stories of achievement, of things happening. 
He is not interested in moralizing or philos- 
ophizing. He is not looking back over life 
and events from the vantage point of years. 
He is not interested in lengthy descriptions 
of scenery, no matter how beautiful. He 
wants to know what happened next, and he 














wants it to happen right away. I think 
that one reason why ‘‘The Lady of the 
Lake’’ is so often lacking in life and in- 
terest is that too much attention is given 
maine of nature. All the sim- 
iks are carefully worked out until every 
bit is understood and the child is bored 
to death. 

The primary object in the reading of 
any bit of literature is pleasure. We 
may have hopes of other intangible vir- 
tues resulting therefrom, but so far as 
the child is concerned, he needs to know 
only that here is something that count- 
less people have read and enjoyed and 
that now he is to have his chance. 

The point is, however, how are we to 
produce this pleasure? In the first 
place, we must devise a good method of 
approach. We must arouse the expecta- 
tion and interest, and create the right 
mood, by sketching in an interesting 
background. The teacher must tell 
something about the situation existing 
at the time when the story is supposed 
to have taken place. She must explain 
the time, place, action and circumstances 
of Highland life in those days of love 
and war. This introduction should not 
consist solely of hard, dry facts, but also 
of all the interesting little incidents that 
may be woven in to give color and un- 
derstanding to the situation. Pay particular 
attention to little stories concerning James V 
and his journeys incognito, such as the inci- 
dent of the Goodman of Ballengiech and how 
his identity became known; the return of 
Douglas; the method of suppressing lawless- 
ness in the Borders. The material for this 
historical background may be drawn from 
Scott’s ‘“‘Tales of a Grandfather.’’ The 
teacher, who must give this introduction, may 
select and arrange her own material if nec- 
essary, although most good editions of the 
poem give this material in a very convenient 
form. 

Do not bother about studying Scott’s life 
at the beginning. If the interest of the 
class seems to warrant, it may be taken up 
at the end of the classic. Now, however, 
the attention is to be thrown upon the story. 

After a suitable background has_ been 
created, it is necessary to get an outlook 
upon the work as a whole, as rapidly as pos- 
sible. See that the class gets a connected 
idea of the story asa whole. The teacher 
may accomplish this by rapidly reading the 
work aloud, pausing only now and then to 
clear up some involved or unfamiliar passage. 
By reading it in the best possible manner, 
get the children to realize the spirit of the 
poem, to sense the atmosphere, the beauty, 
the music of it. Carry them in imagination 
out of the schoolroom and into the Highlands 
of Scotland. If the pupil’s interest flags at 
any time, the longer and more elaborate des- 
criptive passages may be omitted. 
Throughout the reading, the map should 
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pe constantly referred to. 
All possible related mate- 
rial, especially pictures, 
should be brought in. Pic- 
tues Of Ellen’s Isle, the 
Goblin’s Cave, the Brigg of 
turk, of Highland cos- 
tumes, armor, and the plaids 
of different clans, all help 
to create the proper atmos- 
phere and keep up the in- 
terest. 

So we have the story of 
six days of Highland life, 
yead in as many days. Six 
days so full of love, and 
hate, and war, and blood- 
shed, that even the most 
thrill-hungry boy is satisfi- 
ed. The passages that are 
‘sg queerly put’’ as to be 
unintelligible have disappeared through the 
magic of the teacher’s reading. Moreover, 
the music of the verse has cast its spell, and 
as a youngster recently re- 


careful readers. 


+ % toad 
a 


upon themselves and their own reading of a 
passage, they become more intelligent and 
The keynote is interpreta- 


Stirling Castle 








marked, ‘‘ “The Lady of the 
Lake’ is the best one yet.’’ 

Now we will return for a 
second reading by the pupils. 
But, you say, surely the pupils 
will have no interest in it now. 
To this let me say thata child 
who is at all interested in a 
story will read on immediately 
to the end anyway, and that if 
he is not interested, such an 
interest should be created for 
him. Moreover, in this second 
reading we have a new aim, 
namely, dramatization. The 
class is going to play this story 
at some school function, pos- 
sibly upon their graduation 
day. They know that char- 
acter assignments are to be 
competitive. Everyone in the 
class will want to be ‘‘Black 
Sir Roderick’? and when they 
know that the choice depends 
upon their ability to give that character good 
oral interpretation, you have an excellent 
motive for expressive reading. 

In this second reading the idea is that the 
class shall not read every word of the poem. 
Select the important parts and fill in with 
summarizing. Pick out the bits that appeal 
to them, particularly the speeches that will 
appear afterward in the dramatized form, 
and have these read in the best possible man- 
ner. Unconsciously the poetry of the lines 
will linger in the pupil’s minds. 

The work should be step by step, clean 
and effective, in this second reading, but we 
must be careful not to be thorough in the 
sense of being exhaustive. Here let us be- 
ware of the dictionary. A child may look up 
and tabulate the meanings of fifteen or 
twenty words a day, but with the closing of 
the covers of his book, those words will leave 
his memory. Let the children get the mean- 
ing from the context. Encourage intelligent 
guessing. A definition that they have worked 
out for themselves is theirs. By depending 
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not a drill in grammar, 
etymology, spelling or his- 
tory. 

As to what to omit, it is 
hard to say, as the choice 
will vary with almost every 
class. However, each tea- 
cher may supplement for 
herself. In Canto I, stanzas 
eleven, twelve and thirteen 
are bits of description that 
do not further the course of 
the story. Stanza seven- 
teen, Canto II, is a descrip- 
tion of the song, ‘‘The 
Gathering of the Clan.’’ If 
desired, this may be omitted 
without detracting from the 
‘story. The philosophy ofa 
father’s tear is discussed in 
stanza twenty-two of Canto 


II; this means little more to the average child 
than an uncalled for delay in the action. The 
elaborate simile in stanza thirty-three of the 


same canto also causes a long 
delay. What do children care 
about the feelings of a person 
who has climbed to a dizzy 
tower in his sleep? Is it not 
enough to know that Ellen 
could not bear the thought of 
saving even her father at the 
expense of marriage with 
Roderick? The stanzas de- 
scriptive of Brian and of the 
guard room of Stirling, need 
not be read; the teacher can 
tell the gist of them in a few 
words, and the class may has- 
ten on to the dramatization. 

The dramatization should be 
the product of the class. In 
the case of ‘“The Lady of the 
Lake’’ this is a comparatively 
simple matter, as Scott’s 
words should be retained 
throughout. | 

The dramatic form should 
be put into three acts. Too 


Everything attempted is for the sake many school plays lose artistically and dra- 
of mastering and enjoying the poem. It is 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Nellie D. Neill 


ONE of our most important new contributors for 191 7- 

18 is Nellie D. Neill. It is a pleasure for us to tell 
you about Mrs. Neill. She has rightfully earned the title 
of “Rural School Specialist.” Her career is worth follow- 
ing. She was educated for a primary teacher and began 
work in a semi-graded school, later doing third grade work 
in a graded school system. A desire to learn the truth 
about the “unsatisfactory rural school” led her to take up 
work in an ungraded school. Four years of work in as 
many different schools convinced her that what the rural 
schools needed was an interested leader, not merely a 
teacher; and that the teacher-leader should remain in a dis- 
trict more than one year or even two years. Mrs. Neill has 
taught in her present school six years and will remain there 
another year. Because of the wonderful results she has 
achieved, she is in great demand at institutes and teachers’ 
meetings as a lecturer on all topics relating to Community 
Betterment. She will give us at least three articles, 
“The School as a Community Center ;” “ The Rural School 
Playground ;” and “Warm Lunches in the Rural School.” 


ALICE ROBINSON, Department of Art, Ohio State 

University, will conduct the Picture Study during 
the coming school year. Miss Robinson is a valuable ac- 
quisition to our staff of contributors. Her plans take cog- 
nizance of the fact that Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is 
helping i in no small way to promote art education in Amer- 
ica. ‘The ten pictures she has chosen to discuss during the 
coming school year are sure to awaken a love for the beau- 
tiful in the hearts of our little citizens. In every issue there 
will be a full page reproduction of the masterpiece, a page 
of informing text, a model script lesson and two pages of 
miniature pictures. 


MARION D. PAINE will furnish a variety of ar- 

ticles on Primary Methods that she has used 
successfully. Miss Paine is a teacher in the Ethical Culture 
School, New York City, a school with a national reputation 
for progressiveness and originality. 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND will continue to 
supply the Mother Goose Outlines for Coloring 
and the Double Page Posters. These features are 
unflaggingly popular and Miss Cleaveland’s skill has won the 
unqualified praise of thousands of our subscribers. 


ARTHA FELLER KING, whose pages of Hand- 

work Designs and Patterns for Manual Train- 

ing Problems have given universal satisfaction, will fur- 

nish patterns to be worked out in paper, wood and tin and 
designs for patchwork, cross-stitch and stenciling. 


FLORENCE ENGLAND NOSWORTHY, book 


and magazine illustrator, has prepared a series of Pro- 


| gressive Story Pictures under the title “The Wish 


Twins.” These pictures will give teachers and mothers 
ethical material in attractive form and at the same time pro- 
vide oral and written language lessons. 


LEWIs R. ALDERMAN, Superintendent of Schools, 

Portland, Oregon, author of the popular movement for 
character development—“School Credit for Home Work” 
—will furnish an article on Home and School Edu- 
cation. 


MARY E. S. DAVIDSON, B. S., Model School, 

Hunter College, New York City, whose. articles have 

met such cordial recognition during the last year, will supply 

some very helpful Geography papers. One is on 

“Some Interesting Examples of Sand Dunes,” another on 

“Methods of Transportation,” and another, “Wind Belts and 
Their Relation to Climate.” 


Ci i ALEXANDER, Supervising Principal 
in Indianapolis Public Schools, Co-Author of “The 

er-Dewey Arithmetic,” will furnish a series of ar- 
oe on ines Arithmetic. 


Marion D. Paine 


ALMA PASCHALL will give a series of Bio- 
graphical Stories designed to inspire children. 

The men and women about whom these stories are written 

have birthdays in the months in which the stories appear. 


W E. ROSENBERGER, Supervising Principal, 

* Aliquippa Public Schools, Pa., and Principal Ge- 
neva Summer School for Teachers, will contribute two 
helpful articles, one “Our School Library,” the other “The 
First Week of School.” 


OUR Physical Education Department embraces 
a series of important articles on gymnastics, games and 
relaxation exercises. Lydia Clark, Instructor in Physical 
Training, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill., will 
write on Games, Playsand Dances. Sara V. Lout- 
zenhiser, Graduate Physical Director, will supply a short 
series of Story Plays and Rhythms; and W. Lin- 
wood Chase, Playground Director, will write on “Play- 
ground Work.” 


William A. McKeever 


HE Advanced Arithmetic section will be looked & 
after most capably by Mabel M. Richards, B. S., 


A. M., Supervisor of Mathematics, Eighth Grade and High | 


School, State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo., who will |” 


furnish some pages of unusual Problems; and by Mad- | 


eleine Boren Sanchez, Teacher of Seventh Grade 


Anthmetic, Sam Houston School, Fort Worth, Texas, who E i 


will write on Methods in Teaching Arithmetic. 


AMONG the important contributors to the magazine 
next year is William A. McKeever, Head of the 
Department of Child Welfare, University of Kansas, author 
of “Training the Boy,” “Training the Girl,” etc. ; origina- 
tor of “Home Training Bulletins.” Mr. McKeever's ar- 
ticle describes a plan for Home Education, as linked 
with Parent-Teacher Associations and Mothers’ Clubs. 


PHILA BUTLER BOWMAN, well known in the 

magazine world for her clever stories and verses for 
children, will write a series of Ten Leaflet Stories 
which will be illustrated by Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


with her clever silhouettes. 


EULAH ADAMS GILMORE, a well known 
Supervisor of Penmanship, will supply articles on Pri- 
mary Writing this year that will be specially welcomed 
by teachers who are looking for something sane and _prac- 
tical on this much discussed subject. 


WE boast of no more practical and helpful contributor 
than Lewis S. Mills, Agent of the Connecticut State 
Board of Education and Superintendent of Schools for the 
towns of Avon, Burlington and Farmington, Connecticut. 
Mr. Mills was born and raised on a farm, and when agri- 
culture teaching was introduced into the schools he took a 
keen interest in making the subjects under that head real 
and vital to his teachers and their pupils. He will provide 
papers on various phases of Agriculture in September, 
October and November that will be of great value. 


H R. BONNER, Assistant State Superintendent of 

* Schools, West Virginia, whose State Bulletin on 
“The Teaching of Thrift” has been so favorably received, 
is the author of an article on Thrift Teaching. 


BERTHA E. BUSH deserves great praise as the 
leader of the Teachers’ Exchange and Help- 
One-Another Club. Under her skilful management 


the department is more popular than ever before. 


THE hundreds of letters praising the Entertainment 
Department resolve into proof that we are giving 

our subscribers what they most desire in the line of material 
to make up into programs for the various schoolroom _holi- 
days. More than sixty pages a year—and a page of our 
is something to boast about—filled to the brim 

with entertainment that is worth while and, best of all, is 


usable ! 











Martha Feller King 


H. R. Bonner 
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A COT FOR THE SUMMER CAMP 


“MARTHA: FELLER: KING : 





Figure 1 Figure 2 
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Cots enough to supply a camping party of six or é 
more boys often aos a eat ona: which f 
a 

' 


Lp 
JZ, 
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‘baxes their slender funds. This grub-box offers 
an ingenious method of converting itself into a —— 
cot not unlike the farnilar army cob. It is simple | 
enough for any boy to make, provided he works accurately, Each coé 
requires two boxes sitnilar to Figure 1. [6 will be noted that no lids 
are provided. 

To make the boxes, select 1° wood free from knots and cracks. A 
strip of denitn, khaki, duck or canvas the desired length 1s cut to 
measure 26° when hemmed. The wooden ar for the erids 
of the cob are cub 2b'%3%22" The edges over which the canvas turns 
are rounded and "holes are drilled as illustrated for dowels. Figure3 
Food supplies.and canned goods are packed in the boxes fir st, the 
folded canvas added and the two wooden.cot ends fitted on top 
Then the two boxes are placed together and the stakes screwed in 
place Figurez Upon reaching camp, unscrew the stakes, unpack the 
boxes screw iron staples to the backs of the boxes, tack canvas to 
the cot supports. drill holes in boxes for dowels, stake boxes 
in location desired stretch canvas over boxes and insert +° dow. 
els. During the day, remove dowels and use boxes for seats 
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Points of Interest in New York City 


BY MARY E. S. DAVIDSON, B. S., 





‘JAVING discussed last month 
(4 some of the principal geo- 
¥ graphical features of New 
ct M York and the localization of 
(WY 28 Y | its chief industries, we shall 
cies now consider the things that 
attract the visitor whose interests are not 
primarily in geography. 

The most picturesque first view of the city 
is obtained from the water, especially in the 
early morning. The approach from the east, 
through Long Island Sound, by way of the 
Fall River Line or Metropolitan Steamship 


THE SECOND OF TWO ARTICLES 


may thrill with pride that you are part pro- 
prietor of this beautiful river. 

On arrival, the problem of locating yourself 
in the city will present itself. For one who 
wants to remain in the center of things, a 
hotel would be best. The Martha Washing- 
ton caters entirely to women. The McAlpin 
has one floor for the exclusive use of women. 
Other hotels, moderate in price, and where 
ladies traveling alone would be comfortable 
are the Rutledge, Bristol and Le Marquis. If 
a boarding-house be preferred it would be ad- 
visable to apply to the Young Men’s or Young 

Women’s Christian Associa- 











tion for a list of such, or to 
look around in the neighbor- 
- hood of Columbia University. 
It is not wise to take rooms 
at an unrecommended place. 

Restaurants are innumera- 
ble — from the inexpensive 
cafeterias, automats, Childs’, 
Drake’s, and Riggs’s restaur- 
ant to the higher priced ones 
connected with large hotels. 
Some have a decidedly foreign 
atmosphere. 

Between Thirty-fourth and 
Forty-fifth streets are many 
French and Italian dining- 





rooms, and an Armenian one 
near Lexington Avenue and 








Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. Twenty -eighth street, the cen- 


Fraunces’s Tavern 


Line, or from the west by any of the Hudson 
River lines, presents to the newcomer an im- 
pressive panorama that is equalled by few 
European cities. It would even be worth 
while to arrange to come into the city by one 
of the longer ferry routes from the railroad 
terminals in New Jersey. I have heard sev- 
eral persons express their delight at the river- 
front panorama which they have witnessed 
during a twenty minute ferry-boat ride. 

It always pays to plan a sight-seeing’ excur- 
sion so as to take in as muchas possible on the 
way to the final objective point. New 


ter of the Armenian quarter. 

Fraunces’s Tavern at Broad 
and Pearl Streets (near Wall Street) is one of 
the oldest buildings in the city, having been 
built in 1719. It was the scene of Washing- 
ton’s farewell to his soldiers in 1783. The 
Sons of the Revolution now own the building. 


‘ Upstairs several rooms are used as an histor- 


ical museum, while downstairs is the modern 
descendant of the ancient hostelry, a well- 
managed, up-to-date restaurant, much patron- 
ized by the business men of the neighbor- 
hood. Do not fail to stop there when visit- 
ing points of interest nearby. The colonial 


Model School, Hunter College, New York City 


atmosphere has been very well preserved 

In order to get familiar with the gener 
plan of the city and to obtain a cursory x. 
quaintance with the chief points of interes, 
a trip on any one of the sight-seeing autos j, 
helpful. There are several different con. 
panies which plan excursions of this kind 
The daily papers or the telephone directory 
may be consulted for the location of their 
offices. 

There are two large railroad stations, both 
situated near the great shopping district; 
these are the Grand Central, terminal for the 
New York Central and the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford railroads, and the Pen. 
sylvania Station. Both of these depots are 
handsome architecturally, and otherwise inter. 
esting. Bureaus of information, restaurants 
and lunch counters, as well as many other 
conveniences are maintained in them. 

The principal theaters are located from 
Thirty-fourth street northward for about half 
amile. During the early summer many are 
closed, but there are some excellent moving 
picture houses, such as the Strand and the 
Rialto within that area, as well as several 
roof gardens. After August 15th there are 
usually some worth-while attractions ready 
at the best theatres. There are band concerts 
nearly every night in the public parks. The 
daily papers give notice of time and place 
and often print the program of these con- 
certs. Last year a community chorus was 
organized, which also gave open air concerts. 
It is probable that the work will be continued 
this summer. 

No indoor amusements can compare with 
excursions to the great public parks. Pros- 
pect Park in Brooklyn has much natural 
beauty; the rose gardens, the rhododendrons, 
and the old-fashioned garden are especially 
attractive. In Manhattan there are Central, 
the principal playground; Riverside, where 
are Grant’s Tomb and the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Monument; Morningside, a pictur- 
esque hillside, and Fort Washington, histor- 
ically interesting, and commanding a view of 





England visitors coming to New York 
by the Metropolitan Line from Boston 
have the additional advantage of pass- 
ing through the Cape Cod Canal, en 
route, an experience which is interest- 
ing in itself. The trip from Albany by 
the Hudson River Day Line does not 
suffer by comparison with the trip on 
the Rhine from Mayence to Cologne. 
On the Rhine journey you would have 
sat with a map before'you and a book 
in your hands recounting the local 
legends. Do the same on the Hudson. 
Buy a map. Read your Washington 
Irving, your John Burroughs, and ‘“The 
Culprit Fay,’’ by Joseph Rodman Drake. 
Review your American history, and 
perhaps a little of the geological his- 
tory of the valley, and then, with due 
appreciation of the scenic beauty, you 








Pennsylvania Station 
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the river. The largest parks are in i 
the Borough of the Bronx. The most : 
popular of these are the Zoological 
and Botanical Gardens, particularly 
the former. The “Zoo’’ is a source 
of interest to thousands every day. 
The signs printed in four languages, 
English, German, Italian and Yiddish, 
are an indication of the cosmopolitan 
character of the visiting multitude. 
The park is reached from lowest Man- 
hattan and from Brooklyn for five 
cents, via the Third Avenue Ele- 
yated, and provides a healthy, sane, 
instructive form of recreation at least 
possible cost. In arrangement of ex- 
hibits the ‘‘Zoo’’ is second to none in 
the country. The Botanical Gardens 
are less popular with the general pub- 
lic but will repay the better informed 
visitor for time spent there. The 
Bronx River gorge lies within these 
gardens. Pelham Bay Park lies to 
the east, and fronts upon Long Island 
Sound. Many islands fringing the 
shore are part of the park, which is 
one of the most beautiful in the 
world. A day’s picnic here would be 
interesting. Many children of the 
tenements are taken by settlement 
workers for outings here. How the 
youngsters enjoy the treat, of which wad- 
ing and eating are the chief parts! Van 
Cortlandt Park, also a natural region, lies 
far to the west, almost reaching the Hudson 
River. Golf links, tennis courts, parade 
grounds and the lake afford amusement 
to thousands in winter and summer. The 
old Van Cortlandt Mansion, associated with 
the name of Washington, is now an his- 
torical museum of more than ordinary inter- 
est. The city is rapidly acquiring property 
along the ocean side of Long Island, as at 
Coney Island and Rockaway. This action en- 
sures future playgrounds to its thousands of 
citizens who can take only day outings, and 
health resorts for the tubercular children for 
whom the sea air has been proven so beneficial. 

It would be impossible to do justice to the 
museums in a paper like this. Besides the 
Bronx Museum and several historical collec- 
tions already mentioned, there are in Man- 
hattan the Natural History and Art Museums 
in or near Central Park, and the Aquarium at 
Battery Park. In Brooklyn there is the In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences. The New York 
Public Library at Forty-second street and 
Fifth Avenue is a museum devoted chiefly to 
the graphic arts. One of the most interesting 
of allis the Hispanic Museum, at One hun- 
dred fifty-sixth street, west of Broadway; it 
contains many objects of interest relating to 
Spanish and Portuguese customs, art and 
history. The Numismatic Museum occupies 
a part of the same building, and the Museum 
of the American Geographical Society, con- 
taining rare historical maps and charts, occu- 
piesa building beside the Hispanic, and front- 
ing on Broadway. 

Many delightful trips can be taken by way 
of the surrounding waters. The Hudson River 
Day Line will take one to West Point; to 
Newburgh, where Washington’s Headquarters 
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Statue of Liberty 


may be seen; to Poughkeepsie, the home of 
Vassar College; or to Bear Mountain, the most 
popular part of the beautiful, newly-created 
Interstate Park. The Sandy Hook route of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey gives a 
charming voyage through Upper New York 
Bay, the Narrows, and the Lower Bay to At- 
lantic Highlands where trains may be taken 
for Highland Beach, Long Branch, Asbury 
Park and other watering-places. Moonlight 
excursions also are provided on _ suitable 
evenings. 

Many come to New York entirely for 
amusement and entertainment, but its historic 
interest is great. To quote from a recent ar- 
ticle in the New York Sun: “To a nation 
which reveres the memory of Washington, 
Manhattan is as sacred ground. His foot- 
prints still abide in her main travelled ways; 


his name rests as a benediction on 
street and square; his lofty spirit 
quickens her tradition.’’ Tablets on 
Columbia University buildings re- 
mind us that the Battle of Harlem 
Heights was fought in the vicinity. 
New York University and Cornell 
Medical schools are about half a mile 
from Kip’s Bay, where the British 
landed on Manhattan Island just be- 
fore that battle. Murray Hill, named 
for the family of the Mrs. Murray 
who detained the British commander 
on that occasion, lies to the west near 
Thirty-eighth street and Fifth Ave- 
nue. Beekman Place, on the East 
River above Forty-ninth street, is 
named for the old Beekman House 
which formerly stood there, and in 
the greenhouse of which Nathan Hale 
was condemned to die. His execu- 
tion is said to have taken place at 
Forty-fifth street and First Avenue, 
but this has not been authenticated. 

Among the historic buildings of the 
city is the Jumel mansion, built in 
1763 by Colonel Roger Morris, a Tory 
and former friend of Washington. 
Its owner having returned to Eng- 
land, the building was used as head- 
quarters during the campaign already 
referred to. In the same house, Fitz-Greene 
Halleck wrote ‘‘Marco Bozarris.’’ It is pre- 
served as a colonial museum. Fort Greene 
Park, in the borough of Brooklyn, contains a 
tomb where are interred the remains of the 
martyrs of the British prison ships and the 
old sugar house. 

New York cannot compete with Boston and 
its suburbs as a shrine for lovers of American 
literature, but still it has its literary land- 
marks. Poe resided for a number of years 
within the present city limits. In 1845 he 
boarded in a house at Eighty-fourth street 
and Broadway—long since replaced by mod- 
ern apartments—and there wrote ‘The 
Raven.’’ At Kingsbridge Road near the Park 
and Memorial is ‘‘Poe Cottage,’’ where Vir- 
ginia Poe died. Fenimore Cooper once re- 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Health- and Grace-Giving Exercises and Games 


BY LUCIA MAY WIANT, Supervisor of Elocution and Physical Culture in the Public Schools, Dayton, Ohio 


Aesthetic Work 


HIS form of exercise in 
its proper sphere, as 
only a part of the child’s 
bodily training, is invalua- 
ble, for it has the tendency 
to strengthen in the child 
if A itsnatural sense of rhythm, 
Lucia May Wiant besides awakening and 
nourishing a feeling for form and grace and 
an ease of movement unequalled by any other 
form of exercise. However, I would not be 
misunderstood. I would devote less time to 
aesthetic work, folk games and fancy steps 
than to gymnastic exercises, since it is essen- 
tial that the body be given, besides grace and 

















Figure I 


ease of carriage, skill, endurance, strength 
and vigor in such measure that it will be able 
successfully to combat the evils of our pres- 
ent environment and sedentary habits of life. 

There is an effect in aesthetic exercises up- 
on boys and girls alike that is not easily ex- 
plained. They are quiet and healthful as well 
as uplifting and ennobling. I believe that 
this work should be begun with young pupils. 
Very young children assume postures that are 
grace itself. They have not yet reached the 
self-conscious state, and the young bodies are 
extremely pliant and free from awkwardness 
and restraint. 








Figure II 


Observe carefully that the drill starts with 
heels together, weight of body on balls of 
feet, and that instead of the arms being rigid 
at side, military style, as in regular gym- 
nastics, the arms hang loosely at sides, fingers 
slightly curved. Avoid stiff positions. 











Figure Ill 


THE LAST OF TEN ARTICLES 


“Sweet and Low” 


““Sweet and low, sweet and low,’’ 

Fold hands low at front; slowly raise folded 
hands forward, shoulder high. 

“*Wind of the western sea,’’ 

Circle arms outward sideways until they 
meet overhead, tips of fingers meeting. In- 
sist that perfect circles be made. (FigureI.) 
‘*Low, low, breathe and blow,’’ 


Lower circle, finger tips touching, then clasp 
hands on ‘‘blow,’’ arms shoulder high in front. 


““Wind of the western sea ; 
Lower clasped hands in front. 


“Over the rolling waters go,’’ 
Raise clasped hands to center front, then 
lay palms together, — 


““Come from the dying moon and blow,’’ 


(Figure II.) 


Sweet and Low 
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While my hit. tle one, while tty pret - ty one = Sleeps 
Sleep, my lit~ tle one, sleep, my pret-ty one, sleep! 









—and pillow under left cheek till ‘“‘blow’’ (Fig- 
ure III); then swing in circle— 

“Blow him again to me,’’ 

—round the front (turn the pillow); swing 
pillowed palms under right cheek. (Figure 
IV.) 

‘While my little one,’’ 

Swing pillow (palms together) to center 
front, stretch and fold hands on ‘‘one.’’ 
“While my pretty one——sleeps.’’ 

Lower folded hands in front (Figure II.) 
Kneel while singing ‘‘sleeps.’’ (Figure V.) 
Rise after chord is played. 

“‘Sleep and rest, sleep and rest,’’ 

Fold arms as though holding babe, swing 
them to left, looking intently at babe. (Fig- 
ure VI.) 


‘*Father will come to thee soon ;’’ 


Swing folded arms upward right. 
“‘Rest, rest on mother’s breast,’’ 
Swing to left, keeping eyes on babe. 


“‘Father will come to thee soon ;’”’ 
Swing again to right. 











Figure IV 


‘‘Father will come to his babe in the nest,’’ 
Lower arms and sway them, opened, from 

right to left. 

“Silver sails all out of the west,’’ 


Sway left to right and repeat, then fold 
hands low at right side on ‘‘west’’ as though 
looking into a crib. 


‘‘Under the silver moon,’’ 


Hold preceding position until ‘‘moon,’’ then 
unclasp hands— 











Figure V 


“‘Sleep, my little one,’’ 
—and sway them again from right to left, 
etc., until— 

“Sleep, my pretty one—sleep.”? 
—the last ‘‘sleep’’ is sung, then hold arms as 
though blessing babe; arms forward, palms 
down, elbows bent. 








Figure VI 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION NEXT YEAR 

In the September issue we publish the first of 
a short series of articles by Lydia Clark, In- 
structor in Physical Training, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois, The 
September article will describe ‘‘Games for the 
Playground and the Schoolroom ;’’ the October, 
“Story Plays ;’’ also ‘‘Formal Gymnastics ;” 
the November, ‘‘Thanksgiving Plays and 
Dances.”’ . 
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CLOSING DAY DESIGNS 
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A Window Wedge 
Thus little wedge please 
push in tight — 

| To keep the window: still at_night. 
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The decorated flower pot and window 
wedge tnake rnost attractive Closing Day 
Souvenirs. Mark the flower pot into equal 
_ divisions with a lead pencil then trace a 
pattern cut as suggested in sketch. If réguired ,a subordinate 
spot may be sketched to give unity.to the.border A band fin, 
ishes: top-and.bottom. Cornrnon house paint.is.used for color, 

The window wedge is:cut from acigar box,.and sand- 
papered to form a weage. Trace the pattern so that the 
grain of the wood runs parallel with the stern Faint with, - 
common house paint and outline-with black, 
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Developing the Reason by Problem Work | 


BY MADELEINE BOREN SANCHEZ, Teacher of Seventh Grade Arithmetic Sam Houston School, Fort Worth, Texas 


ARITHMETIC seems to be di- 
vided into parts whose means 
and accomplishment are vi- 
ih L gee tally different. These are: 
Seewe- | First, examples, for which 
oo) figures are given and whose 
aim is to accustom the mind to quickness and 
accuracy, as well as to secure immediate con- 
crete results. 

Second, the problems, whose main part con- 
sists of certain conditions that are themselves 
concerned incidentally with certain figures. 
This latter division of arithmetic is ulti- 
mately for the purpose of training the mind in 
orderly thinking, and arriving at a solution 
because of certain known laws and facts. 

Accuracy and speed are no less important 
here. Any clumsinessor inefficiency in detail 
work hampers and deflects mentality required 
for the advance divisions of arithmetic, hence 
this part of mathematics should be kept so 
skillful as to be almost automatic, leaving the 
brain for the development along logical lines. 
This is impossible if the pupil has constantly 
to correct some mistake in addition, multi- 
plication, subtraction ordivision. And if this 
figure work is made a regular important drill 
at least once a week, the most gratifying re- 
sults will be seen. 

Speed and accuracy being the foundation of 
proficiency, no wonder that the first division 
of mathematics is given up to adding, sub- 
tracting, dividing and multiplying, and to 
the laws that govern fractions and decimals. 
With this accomplished, the problem work be- 
gins. At first the conditions are most elemen- 
tal, the circumstances few. Later the condi- 
tions become more complex, the sequences 
more diffuse. As the student becomes more 
proficient, his mind will have become so train- 
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ed that when difficulties arise his mental fac- - 


ulties will group and assort causes and conse- 
quences; facts will fall into orderly lines; log- 
ical deductions of cause and effect will follow. 

Lack of perception is not only an adolescent 
but a general characteristic. So, to teach the 
eye to see, the ear to hear, the senses to grasp 
and the mind to correlate, is to equip the in- 
dividual capably for any vocation. All this 
and much more is the province of lowly and 
homely arithmetic, particularly that branch 
called Problem Work. 

We test the ability of the problem to train 
the faculty of sight by having some pupil 
read a problem. Out of the average eight 
or ten, one correct reading will be rare. Fi- 
nally, when the wandering faculties become 
attentive enough to comprehend what is print- 
ed, the first point in orderly reading is the 
question: What is asked in the problem? 

This perhaps seems puerile and too simple 
. for consideration. It is, however, the most 
important step in logical reasoning in any 
subject: What is required ? 

Then: What is the first condition given 
in the problem with which to answer that 
question? The second? The third? And so 
on until, step by step, sequence upon sequence, 


the mind has reached its conclusion. Slow? 
Laborious? Isanylearningeasy? Should not 
haste be made slowly, very slowly? Is not 
the foundation of every edifice slow, pains- 
taking, methodical? Start right—learn how 
—and the speed comes far more quickly than 
by any haphazard method, thatis never sure, 
that must always be learned each time anew. 

Suppose, for example, a sixth or seventh 
grade class is given the following problem to 
prepare (the work done orally being the usual 
daily preparation for class) and the papers so 
prepared handed in, allowing no copying, com- 
paring or changing. A tablet of convenient 
size is selected, with ink blotter and scratch 
pad ready.* 

Teacher—Before beginning the work let 
some one explain the arrangement of prob- 
lems. 

Pupil—A problem is generally divided into 
three parts: First, a statement, which is a 
brief, orderly recital of what is required and 
the data with which to solve it, and the ques- 
tion itself. Second, the solution, which is the 
work‘ng out of the problem. Third, a sum- 
mary or deduction, a brief summing up of the 
conditions and the result, the deduction of 
certain results from certain causes. 

Teacher—What advantages are there in 
dividing a problem into parts? 

Pupil—To get a clear and distinct idea of 
what is required. To keep distinctly in mind 
what is given, what tools are furnished for 
the work. To create the habit of orderly 
thinking. To establish the ability to group, 
arrange, systematize and catalogue the data 
into usable parts. To comprehend orderly 
sequences. To connect causes with their nat- 
ural results. To place deduction after induc- 
tion. 

PROBLEM: A farmer planted one hundred 
acres, one-third in corn, the seed of which 
amounted to $.15 per acre. He planted one- 
fourth in oats, the seed costing $.60 per acre. 
He planted the rest in cotton, the seed costing 
$.75 per acre. Find total cost of the seed. 

Teacher (after the problem has been intel- 
ligently read by one pupil and attentively 
heard by the others)—Under what division of 
arithmetic does this problem seem to be? 

First Pupil—Miscellaneous. 

Second Pupil—Analysis. 

Third Pupil—That’s an oral problem; I 
could work that without writing a word. 

Teacher—What is the question in the prob- 
lem? 

Pupil—Find the total cost of seed. 

Teacher—Very well; all write the question 
and some one give the next step. 

Pupil—Find the first thing given by which 
to work. 

Teacher—What is the first condition by 
which we can find this cost? 

Pupil—The number of acres in the farm. 

Teacher—Write it in your statement and 
give the next step. 

Pupil—The part of the farm planted in corn 
with the cost of the seed. 


Teacher—Read that line as it should be reaq 
in your statement. 

Pupil—i=part of farm in corn, with seeq 
at $.15 per acre. 

Teacher—What is the next condition? 

Pupil—The part of the farm planted in oats 
with the cost of the seed. 

Teacher—Read that line as it should be reaq 
in your statement. 

Pupil—i=part of farm in oats, with seed 
at $.60 per acre. 

Teacher—Some one read the next condition, 

Pupil—The balance of farm planted in cot- 
ton with seed at $.75 per acre. 

Teacher—Now that you have your state. 
ment, can some one tell why we should go to 
this trouble for a statement without any go- 
lution as yet? 

First Pupil—One thing, none of us has seen 
the problem except John, who read it; we 
shouldn’t know what to do without the state. 
ment. 

Second Pupil—It trains attention and mem- 
ory; it makes us think. We don’t have to 
keep jumping back to the book to see what’s 
next. I used to work problems through and 
not know what I was trying to find out. 

Third Pupil—In anything you do, it seems 
right to have a clear view of what you expect 
to accomplish. 

Teacher—Let us begin the solution. 
one explain the first step. 

Pupil—To see what is to be done and how. 

Teacher—And what is this first thing to be 
done? 

Pupil—To find the number of acres planted 
in corn, 

Teacher—And how is that done? 

Pupil—By taking one-third of the number 
of acres in the farm. 

Teacher—The next thing to be done and 
how? 

Pupil—To find the cost of the seed corn, by 
multiplying the cost of seed for one acre by the 
number of acres planted in corn. 

Teacher—What’s the next thing to be done 
and how is it accomplished? 

Pupil—To find the number of acres planted 
in oats, by taking one-fourth of the number 
of acres in the farm. 

Teacher—The next? 

Pupil—To find the cost of the oats sowed, 
by multiplying the cost of seed for one acre by 
the number of acres planted in oats. To find 
number of acres in cotton, add the number of 
acres in corn and oats and subtract the total 
from the number of acres in the farm. 

Teacher—The next thing and how? 

Pupil—To find the cost of cotton seed by 
multiplying the cost of seed for one acre by 
number of acres planted in cotton. 

Teacher—The next thing and how? - 

Pupil—To find the total cost of seed by add- 
ing cost of cotton seed, oat seed and corn 
seed. 

Now the class has the completed problem 
with no erasures or rewritings, because all 

(Continued on page 79) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


4ST 


A Recitation for Closing Day or Any Other Occasion 


Lesson- Talk by 


The Wreck of the Hesperus 


It was the schooner Hesperus, | 

That sailed the wintry sea; | 
And the skipper | had taken his little 

daughter | 5 

To bear him company. 

Dr. Barbe says in ‘‘Famous Poems 
Explained:’’ ‘* ‘The Wreck of the Hes- 
perus’ is an imitation of the old English 








“‘Come Hither! Come Hither, My Little 
Daughter! 
And Do Not Tremble So’” 


ballads in both spirit and form. Follow- 
ing the custom of the old ballad writers, 
Longfellow, in order to make the meter 
right, makes the accent fall on the last 
syllable of ‘daughter’ in the first verse, 
‘sailor’ in the fourth verse and ‘daugh- 
ter’ in the eighth. Norman’s Woe is the 
name of a dangerous reef off the coast of 
Gloucester, Mass. In December, 1839, 
an issue of the Boston ‘Advertiser’ pub- 
lished an account of a vessel, The Hes- 
perus, wrecked off this reef with a 
woman’s form lashed to the mast. About 
a fortnight later, after a violent storm, 
Longfellow rose in the middle of the 
night and wrote the poem in less than 
an hour. The detail of the ballad is, of 
course, his own invention.’’ 

Go through the entire poem putting 
horizontal lines to denote pauses between 
phrases and subjects and predicates, ex- 
cept when subjects are pronouns, as is 
shown in the first stanza. Usea conver- 
sational tone in stanza one. ) 


Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 
And her bosom white as the hawthorne 
uds, 
That ope in the month of May. 


(Continue conversational tone with not 
too strong coloring of descriptive words. 
When subject and predicate are in an 
inverted order, as in first line, it is evi- 
on no pause can be made between 

em. ) 


‘he skipper he stood beside the helm, 
His pipe was in his mouth, 
And he watched how the veering flaw 
did blow 
The smoke now west, now south. 


(Pause slightly after ‘‘pipe;’’ a little 
longer after ‘‘flaw.’’ We need no ges- 
turas. ) ; 


Then up and spake an old sailor, 
Had sailed to the Spanish Main, 
**T pray thee, put into yonder port, 

For I fear a hurricane. 


(Characterize the old sailor very 
slightly. Turn head, not body, just a 
little to the left as you speak for him. 
Indicate ‘‘yonder port’’ if you like.) 


**Last night the moon had a golden ring, 
And to-night no moon we see!’’ 
The skipper he blew a whiff from his 
pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laughed he. 
(Continue through the first two lines 
to characterize the sailor. Point upward 
to the moon, or simply use the eyes to 
indicate it. Speak directly to audience 
with line three. Color the last line.) 


Colder and louder blew the wind, 
A gale from the northeast, 

The snow fell hissing in the brine, 
And the billows frothed like yeast. 


(Take deeper tones and the face grows 
serious. Color the descriptive words. 
Be sure to pause after ‘‘snow’’ and 
“*billows. ’’) 


Down came the storm and smote amain 
The vessel in its strength; 
She shuddered and paused like a frighted 
steed, 
Then leaped her cable’s length. 


(Dr. Barbe says that this is a particu- 
larly fine stanza. ‘The force of speech 
and manner has increased during the last 
stanza and now with this stanza the re- 








“For I Can Weather the Roughest Gale 
That Ever Wind Did Blow’ ” 


citer may show much dramatic fervor. 
Color strongly the descriptive words like 
‘‘down’’ and ‘‘smote’’ and ‘‘shuddered. ”’ 
If you like, employ a gesture in the first 
line; let both hands, palms down, be 
carried from above shoulder level straight 
down to below waist line. Close hands 
tightly on ‘‘shuddered,’’ bringing them 
alittle higher. On ‘‘leaped’’ thrust them 
forward quickly.) 

‘“‘Come hither! come hither! my little 

daughter, 
And do not tremble so; 
For I can weather the roughest gale 
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That ever wind did blow.”’ 
(See the illustrations for the pose for 





the first two lines and the pose for the 








Church Bells 


I Hear the 


“‘O Father! 
Ring, 
O Say, What May It Be?’” 


third and fourth lines. Speak to the 


right for the skipper. Turn head slightly, | 


not body.) 
He wrapped her warm in his seaman’s 


coat 
Against the stinging blast; 

He cut a rope from a broken spar 
And bound her to the mast. 
(A conversational manner 

stanza. Indicate the mast if you like.) 


‘*‘O father! I hear the church-bells ring, 
O say, what may it be?’’ 














“*‘O Father! I Hear the Sound of Guns, 
O Say, What May It Be?’” 


eee 


in this | 


SUSIE STALLINGS 


a fog-bell on a_ rock-bound 
coast !’’— 


And he steered for the open sea. 


(Speak to the left for the little girl. 
The illustration shows a pretty pose for 
lines one and two. With line three speak 
to the right for the father. Indicate the 
coast. Give the last line to the audience, ) 


‘Oh father! I hear the sound of guns, 
O say, what may it be?”’ 

‘“‘Some ship in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry sea!”’ 


(See the photograph for a pose for 
lines one and two. Let me call attention 
to the remarkable fine facial expression 
in this series of photographs. I hope 
that you realize facial expression is 
much more important than gesture. 
Speak to the right for the skipper in 
lines three and four. The child’s tones 
come high and clear; the father’s low 
and heavy.) , 


*‘O father! I see a gleaming light, 
O say, what may it be?’’ 

But the father answered never a word, 
A frozen corpse was he. 








“‘O Father! I See a Gleaming Light, 
O Say, What May It Be?’” 


(See the photograph for the first line. 
Clasp hands at chest on the second. 
Pause a second and then in awe-struck 
tones give lines three and four. Use deep 
solemn tones. ) 


Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 
With his face turned to the skies, 
The lantern gleamed through the gleam- 
ing snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 


(Indicate the father at right oblique 
merely with the eyes, but let your face 
express the horror of the scene. ) 


Then the maiden clasped her hands and 
prayed 
That saved she might be; 
And she thought of Christ, who stilled 
the wave 
On the Lake of Galilee. 


(Characterize the girl. On line one 
clasp hands at chest. Raise eyes on 
‘‘and prayed,’’ holding through line two 
On line three retain position of hands 
but eyes may look to audience. ) 





(Continued on page 77) 
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The Spirit of ’76 
By Anna E. Williamson 


Dominie Muhlenberg, stern of face, 

Sat at eve by the chimney place, 

Not of his sermon thought he, then, 

Not of his erring fellow-men, 

Not of his duties great and small, 

Banished he from his mind them all, 

Ever his eyes an object sought— 

A warlike thing that memories brought 

Of his gallant sires,—a battered drum !— 

Out of the gloom he saw them come, 

Into the night he watched them go, 

Fiery youth and head of snow. 

Back in the ages, dim and gray, 

The long procession stretched away; 

And all their patriotic blood 

Surged in his Veins—a crimson flood! 

**T teach men how to live,’’ his ery; 

Bae they—they taught men how to 
ie!’’ 


The Revolution stirred the land; 

And with a devastating hand 

War ploughed its furrows deep and red; 
And Tyranny its victims bled. 

And thus, the Pastor, grieving, stern, 
Had seen the humble homesteads burn, 
And heard the lordly rebels laugh, 
And at the farm-folk sneer and chaff. 
The pulpit cramped his loyal soul; 
And past his limit of control 

He heard his brave ancestors bid 

Him go, the rebel horde to rid. 


His little son, with dreaming eyes, 
Crippled from birth, but over-wise, 
Fondled the drum with aching hands. 
His soul had heard the high commands 
Of Freedom, and he understood 

The tension of his father’s mood. 


Dominie Muhlenberg to the lad 

Whispered the sudden plan he had; 

For out of the dust of dreams he knew 

The work that !ay for them both to do. 

The boy looked up with an eager smile, 

And his heart had quickened its beats 
the while; 

**You can trust me, father,’’ he simply 
said. 

On the battle-drum he pillowed his head, 

And the parent knew that an earnest 
prayer 

Went up from the bright young spirit 
there. 


The Sabbath dawned, and far and wide 

Came old and young from the country- 
side, 

Of Lutheran faith, till the church was 
filled. 

The words of the Pastor burned and 
thrilled, 

For ‘‘never had preacher gift like he, 

And never would such another be,’’ 

They told themselves in their honest 
pride. 


The air was rich with the sweets of June, 

And the sun had climbed the heights of 
noon, 

When the Dominie paused, with lifted 


hand, 

And bade the folk of his church to stand. 

‘‘There’s a time for fasting; a time for 
prayer,— 

A time for battle!’’ 
where 

Is a dearer flag? or a higher aim? 

Or a nobler death than in Freedom’s 
name? 

Now who will march this day with me 

For life and home and Liberty, 

While History, on her shining scrolls, 

Your names in living light enrolls?’’ 

The clerical gown from his shoulders fell ; 

In the colors true that they loved so 
well— 

In the Continental uniform— 

He stood, and he took all hearts by 
storm. 


He drew a flag from his loyal breast, 

Fondly its folds to his lips he pressed, 

While the crippled boy, from his place 
without, 

Drummed till the long roll drowned the 
shout 

And the cheers that tore from patriot 
throats, 

And rallied all to its martial notes. 


Dominie Muhlenberg marched away 
To the firing line that selfsame day; 
Four hundred stalwart farmers he 
Enrolled in his brave company, 


he cried; ‘‘and 
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Recitations for Patriotic Programs in June 


The flower of our manhood fine. 
At Trenton and at Brandywine 


worth 

To all the fighting men of earth, 

And mourned but one life they might 
give 

That the proud cause they served should 
live. 

To their unconquered spirits we 

| Owe all we boast of Liberty. 


Dominie Muhlenberg, though you are 

Past the shine of the farthest star, 

Home of the free and true and brave 

Is the land that you died to save; 

And the flag waves in its beauty bright 

From eternal snows of the Northern 
night 

To the Orient’s balmy, seaborn isles. 


Thirteen States grown to forty-eight! 
A Union grand and strong and great! 
And a hundred million hearts that beat 
In unison, to make complete 

The vision that was heaven-born 

In our Republic’s fiery morn. 


And if a time of stress should come, 

Should sound once more the battle drum, 

The spirit that within you stirred 

Again would make its message heard 

And to the need be raised the man 

To carry out the noble plan, 

To kindle patriotic fires 

That burned in bosoms of our sires; 

To lift the race to a higher plane 

Than the love of self and the dollar’s 
gain; 

So by your teachings sound and sure 

Our land shall for all time endure, 

And the rights of our children be secure. 


A Flag Day Exercise 
By Elsie F. Redman 
For Eight Girls 


All wear white dresses, red, white and 
blue ribbons, and carry flags over right 
shoulders. 

They stand in a row facing the audi- 
ence and each in turn recites one of the 
following verses. 


One hundred forty years ago, 
Upon this very date, 

Our Congress did resolve upon 
A fiag for us—they state. 











‘‘There shall be thirteen stripes,’’ they 
said, 
**Alternate red and white, 
And thirteen stars of white also 
On a field of blue so bright.’’ 


’Twas,Betsy Ross who made our flag 
That Washington designed; 

The stripes and stars and field of blue 
Together she did bind. 


‘‘The stars from heaven we take,’’ said 


e, 
‘The red from mother land, 

The bands of white which come between 
For liberty shall stand.”’ 


Since then there has been added 
A star for every state, 

| Till now in nineteen-seventeen 

They number forty-eight. 





But still the stripes remain the same, 
Thirteen of white and red 

To ’mind us of the first thirteen 
Who for their country bled. 


Still stands the flag for liberty, 
For rights of all oppressed, 

And still we think that of all flags 
It is the very best. 


Then let us pledge allegiance 
To Stars and Stripes so true, 

And let us give three rousing cheers 
For the Red, White and Blue. 


After the last verse, a chord is struck 
on the piano and the children form 
couples (number 1’s at the front) facing 
each other. 





Children now perform the following 
drill while singing the first verse of 
| ‘*Star Spangled Banner,’’ or the school 
| may sing while children drill. 


And Monmouth they proclaimed their 


THE DRILL 


‘“‘Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn’s 
early light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twi- 
light’s last gleaming,”’ 


(At first word all wave flags to the 
right and continue, left, right, etc., in 
time to music. On the words ‘‘see,’’ 
‘‘light,’’ ‘‘hailed,’’ ‘‘gleaming’’ all ex- 
tend flags diagonally forward touching 
tips of flagstaffs and forming an arch. 
After touching tips of flags always start 
to wave toward right. ) 


‘*Whose broad stripes and bright stars, ”’ 


(Couples 1 and 3 remain standing in 
place holding flags in same position form- 
ing the arch. Couples 4 and 2, with flags 
over right shoulders, march forward five 
steps under arches formed by couples 3 
and 1 respectively. Pause on word 
‘*stars.’’) 


‘Through the perilous fight,’’ 


(Couples 1 and 8 remain in same posi- 
tion. Couples 2 and 4 separate, marching 
five steps backward and taking places 
besides 1’s and 3’s respectively. ) 


‘*O’er the ramparts we watched,’’ 


(Couples 1 and 8 with flags over right 
shoulder make a quarter-turn in place 
with five small steps and face front. 
This is the formation:) 


es 
w™ 


a 
im Nz 


(At word ‘‘watched’’ 2’s and 1’s, 3’s 
and 4’s point flags diagonally towards 
each other, touching tips and forming 
arch. ) 


‘‘Were so gallantly streaming?’’ 


(1’s and 3’s wave flags sideways, start- 
ing toward the center, 2’s and 4’s start 
waving away from center. ) 


(On syllable ‘‘ing’’ touch flag tips as 
at word ‘‘ watched. ’’) 


| **And the rockets’ red glare, ’’ 


(All carry flags over right shoulder. 
2 and 4 remain in place, 3 move back- 
ward five steps, 1 move forward five 
steps into this formation:) 


3 3 


4 
2 2 
a: 


‘*The bombs bursting in air,’’ 
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A Song for the Flag 


Here is my love to you, flag of the free 
and flag of the tried and true, : 

Here is my love to your streaming Stripes 
and your stars in a field of blue! 

Here is my love to your silken folg, 
wherever they wave on high, 

For you are the flag of a land for which 
’*twere sweet for a man to die! 


Green though the banners my fathers 
bore in the days of their ancient 
wars, 

Men of my race, full many, have digg 
for the banner of Stripes and Stars 

Bearing the green my fathers battled 
and bled in the olden fray, 

But you, O beautiful flag of the free, are 
the flag of our hearts to-day! 


So with the myriad races of men who 
leaving the past behind, ' 

Give to the land of their manhood’s choice 
allegiance of heart and mind. 

Laboring ever with hand or brain, the 
nation they help to build, 

For you, O beautiful flag, are to them 
the sign of a hope fulfilled! 


Native or foreign are all as one when 
cometh the day of strife. 

What is the dearest gift we can give for 
the flag but a human life? 

Native or foreign are all the same when 
the heart’s blood reddens the earth, 

And native or foreign, ’tis love like this 
is the ultimate test of our worth! 


Native or immigrant—here is the task to 
which we must summon our powers; 

Ever unsullied to keep the flag in peace 
as in war’s wild hours. 

Selfishness, narrowness, graft and greed 
and the evil that hates the light, 

All these are foes of the flag to-day, :all 
these we must face and fight. 


Symbol of hope to me and to mine and 
to all who aspire to be free! 

Ever your golden stars may shine from 
the east to the western sea! 

Ever your golden stars may shine and 
ever your stripes may gleam 

To lead us on from the deeds we do to 
the greater deeds that we dream! 


Here is love to you, flag of the free, and 
flag of the tried and true, 

Here is our love to your streaming stripes 
and your stars in a field of blue; 
Native or foreign, we’re children of all 

the land over which you fly, 
And native or foreign we love the land 
for which it were sweet to die! 
—Denis A. McCarthy. 





(All face center. 2’s and 4’s are now 
partners. On word “‘air’’ partners point 
flags diagonally with tips touching.) 


‘*Gave proof thro’ the night’’ 


(On word ‘‘gave’’ wave flags away 
from partners and continue back and 
forth until word ‘‘night’’ when 4’s touch 
flags with 3’s and 1’s with 2’s.) 


‘*‘That our flag was still there.’’ 


(All stand with flags over right shoul- 
ders. ) 


‘Oh say, does the star spangled banner 
yet wave 

O’er the land of the free, and the home 
of the brave?’’ 


(On words ‘‘Oh,”’ ‘‘o’er,’’ ‘‘and,’’ wave 
flags to right, and continue left, right, 
etc. On words ‘‘wave,”’ ‘‘free,’’ 
‘*brave,’’ point flags diagonally toward 
center. Repeat the last two lines and 
all carry flags over right shoulders while 
1’s remain in place, 2’s march toward 
each other, 3’s march forward, 4’s march 
backward and towards each other. This 
brings all into first formation :) 
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The drill may be repeated to the singing 
of the last verse or the eight children 


Our Flag 


I love our flag—its field of stars, 
Its snowy stripes—its crimson bars, 
Its dear red, white and blue. 
Oh, to those colors may I be, 
In any land, on any sea, 
Forever fond and true. 


I love our flag—I hear it tell 

Of heroes who for it fought well, 
Who for it dared to die. 

Oh, for those colors may I show 

My deep devotion should a foe 
At any time draw nigh. 


Two Flag Quotations 


Behold its streaming rays unite, 

One mingling flood of braided light,— 

The red that fires the Southern rose, 

With spotless white from Northern 
snows, 

And, spangled o’er its azure, see 

The sister Stars of Liberty! 

Then hail the banner of the free, 

The starry Flower of Liberty. 


—O. W. Holmes. 


We are the men of coming years, 
Who will follow wherever our flag ap- 


pears; 
Who, honest and faithful, brave and true, 
Will stand by our banner our whole lives 
through. 
If war or dishonor our land should assail, 
en our loyalty, never should 
ail; 


:True to our flag, to our brotherhood true, 


We will fight, live, or die for--the Red, 








may march out singing last verse. ) 
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Ellis Island 
By Lennice Clark 


The little play, “Ellis Island,” was given by the 
fifth grade children of the Benton School, St. Joseph, 
Missouri, The geography for this grade includes 
the study of Asia, Africa, Europe, Australia and 
theislands of the Pacific. The textbook contained 
a lesson on immigration that suggested the play. 
Only the outline was given the children, and each 
child wrote his own part, getting his material, name, 
stories and descriptions from textbooks or from 
people who had come from the country he repre- 
sented. As faras possible each child represented 
the country from which his parents or grand-par- 
ents had come, and told true incidents, The little 
Russian girl was born in Russia, and gave a descrip- 
tion of their big stove used as a bed. Other children 
were allowed to represent the country they were 
most interested in, The work was given as oral and 
written language. The class was very (mutch inter- 
ested, and searched the library for names, the money 
of different countries, costumes and customs. 
Several of the mothers were very kind and made 
costumes. A numberof the girls wore their moth- 
ers’ long skirts and shawls, All carried bnndles. 
The boys borrowed long trousers, — AUTHOR’S 
NOTE. 


CHARACTERS 


Two doctors 
Inspector 
American mother 


Son 

Daughter 

Two Bulgarians 

French family 

Irishman 

Italian brother and sister 

Russian family 

Immigrant from Holland 

Immigrant from Switzerland 

Two laborers from Poland 

Two German families 

First Scene—Inspection. 

The ship was announced. 

The immigrants formed in line and 
passed before the two doctors, who in- 
spected them for contagious diseases and 
eye trouble. 

They were led to the chief inspector 
who asked each child the following 
questions. 

- What is your name? 

How old are you? 

From what country did you come? 

Who paid your passage? 

Where are you going? 

Have you a ticket? 

What is your occupation? 

Have you money? How much? 

Can you read and write? 

Were you ever in prison? 

Were you ever in an almshouse? 

Are you under labor contract? 

Who is to meet you here? 


If the questions were answered satis- 
factorily the inspector pinned a tag ‘‘O. 
K. tor Chicago,’’ or some other city, on 
the immigrant and he was allowed to 
leave. Two Bulgarians were excluded 
for a labor contract. Two children were 
excluded for eye trouble. These were 
tagged “Excluded.’’ Several were held 
for further inspection, or until the ar- 
rival of friends. They were tagged ‘‘F. 
I.’”’ (Further Inspection.) 

The Irishman caused much fun by his 
answers to the inspector’s questions. 

Second Scene—Detention Room. 

The immigrants waiting for friends 
and relatives and those held for special 
inquiry were sent to the detention room. 
Here they were visited by an American 
lady, her son and daughter. 

Mother—These are the immigrants 
who are detained. Some are waiting for 
their friends and others are to be ex- 
amined by the board of special inquiry. 

Boy—May we ask them questions 
about their own home, mother? 

Mother—Y es. . 

Boy (to man from Switzerland) —Will 
you please tell me about the country you 
came from? 

(Immigrant gives a description of his 

ome in Switzerland and tells the story 
of William Tell.) 

Girl—The little French girl isn’t much 
older than I am. May I talk with her 
and to the pretty little Russian girl? 
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Little Plays and Exercises for Flag Day 


Our Country 


March Time 
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Mother—Yes. 

Girl—I am a little American girl and 
my name is Helen. I live in St. Joseph, 
Missouri, a city a long distance from 
here. My mother, brother and I are here 
visiting my grandmother. Won’t you 
tell me about sour home? 

(French Gi | tells her story in broken 
English. Als» Russian Girl tells her 
story.) 

American Girl—Now you are to be 
American girls. This is our flag. (Shows 
flag to children.) Let me teach you our 
flag salute, that we learned in school. 
You are to be true Americans and should 
know it. 

‘‘T pledge allegiance to my flag and 
the republic for which it stands, one na- 
tion, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all. One flag, one language, one 
country. ’”’ 

(At first the children had trouble in 
giving the salute, but after several at- 
tempts they succeeded. 

Pat interrupted the speeches to in- 
quire if Mike had come. He fell asleep 
at the last and was awakened by the in- 
spector who told him Mike was waiting. 
They greeted each other joyfully. 

The inspector then told the other im- 
migrants of the arrival of their friends. 
All left, much excited. ) 


Our Flag 


Oh, flag of a resolute nation, 
Oh, flag of the strong and free, 

The cherished of true-hearted millions, 
We hallow thy colors three! 


Three proud floating emblems of glory, 
Our guide for the coming time; 

The red, white and blue, in their beauty, 
Love gives them a meaning sublime. 


Thy red is the deep crimson life-stream 
Which flowed on the battle-plain, 

Redeeming our land from oppression, 
And leaving no servile stain. 


Thy white is a proud people’s honor, 
Kept spotless and clear as light; 
A pledge of unfaltering justice, 
A symbol of truth and right. 


Thy blue is our nation’s endurance, 
And points to the blue above; 

The limitless, measureless azure, 
A type of our Father’s love. 


The stars are God’s witness of blessing, 
And smile at the foeman's frown; 
They sparkle and gleam in their splendor, 
Bright gems in the great world’scrown. 
—James Montgomery. 


Pledge to the Flag 


One flag, one land, one heart, one hand, 
One nation evermore. 


Flag Day 


Run up our flag to the breeze, 

Flash it out under the sky; 
Up to the tops of the trees 

We'll merrily let it fly! 
Shake it now, wind, but slightly, 
Flutter its folds now lightly, 

The flag that we love all flags above, 
Smile on it, sun, most brightly. 

Let it float over the ocean, 
Let it float over the land; 

We’ll give it our earnest devotion, 
We'll guard it with heart and hand ; 
We'll cherish each shining star, 
We'll care for each brilliant bar; 

Three cheers for our banner! 
Here’s in our best manner: 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! 
—~Martha Burr Banks. 





The Flag 


Like the grass swayed to and fro 

Over which the breezes go, 

Like long tresses tumbling down 

Rippling up from foot to crown, 
Like billows rolling on the ocean, 

Our glorious flag floats full and free. 

Its matchless hues now interfuse, 

And now swell wide against the tide 

That fills its straining canopy; 

Like smoke it wreathes in rills, and 

breathes 

Its fainting blaze into the haze, 

And slowly palpitates until 

It lures the eye as if it still 

Went rippling further through the sky— 
The very poetry of motion! 


Emblem thou of liberty, 

Banner of the brave and free, 

Stars and stripes! Red, white and blue! 
Old Thirteen, new Thirty-two! 

Afloat aloft on land or ocean, - 
There’s not an eye with tears untraced 
That sees thy glory in the sky; 

There’s no true heart that would not die 
To keep thy scroll, no stripe erased, 

No star obscured, still floating high; 

No wanderer, far from home, beholds 
Without a thrill thy sheltering folds; 
There’s no man, worthy to be free, 

Who doth not look and cling to thee 

With all a patriot’s devotion. 

—John D. Long. 


Flag Exercise 
By Emma C. Boynton 
For Three Children 


All—My flag is red and white and blue. 
It is a pretty flag and I love it. Betsy 
Ross made the first flag. George Wash- 
ington told her how. He told her to 
make stars with six points but Betsy 
said: ‘‘The stars in the sky have five 
points.’’ Betsy Ross made a star with 
five points. George Washington liked 
it. So the stars on our flag have five 
points. 

First Child—Red means _bravery,— 
never to be afraid of anything in the 
world but wrong things,—and always to 
be ready to help anyone who is badly 
treated and too weak to fight for himself. 

Second Child—White means purity,— 
being clean all over, every bit of our 
bodies and our clothes; and being clean 
inside all through every bit of our minds 
and our hearts so that we never even 
think wrong things. 

Third Child—Blue means truth—never 
to tell a lie about anything, however hard 
it may be to be true, even if we are go- 
ing to be punished for it. 


The Colors of Our Flag 
By Dora A. Mondore 
For three children, each carrying a scarf of ap- 
propriate color, 
First Child— 
Red is the glow of the patriot’s ‘heart, 
Who stands ever ready to do his part. 


Second Child— 
White is the emblem of peace. 


say 
’Tis this makes our nation so honored 


to-day. 


Third Child— 
Blue is the emblem of truth in the world, 
’Tis always upheld where our flag is un- 
furled. 


All (waving scarfs, sing or recite) — 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue, 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue; 
May God save our country forever ; 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue! 


People 
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Wave, Flag, Wave . 
By Pupils of Ott School, Ridgeway, Pa. 
Tune: “Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar” 


The flag waves high you see, boys, 
The old Red, White and Blue, 
She bids us all be free, boys, 
In this land of liberty. 


| 





| Chorus— 
Wave, flag, wave on high, 
Lift your folds to the azure sky. 
Freedom ours shall be, 
In this land of liberty. 


| Long may you float on sea, flag, 
And the home of the brave and free, 
| You bid all lands be free, flag, 
Where’er you chance to be. 


Why We Love Our Flag 
By Dora A. Mondore 
For Nine Children Carrying Flags 


First Child (entering and inquiring of 
audience) — 
What is the glory of our flag, 
Now who can truly tell? 
Why do you love its starry folds 
And praise its name so well? 


Second Child (entering and answering 
First Child) — 
‘Why do we love our country’s flag, 
The Red, the White, the Blue?’’ 
Dear friend, its wondrous qualities 
I'll now display to you. 
(Presents following children in turn. ) 
Third Child (addressing First Child) — 
I am Prosperity. 
Where this flag shall wave 
From famine and want 
The people I’ll save. 


Fourth Child— 
I am sweet Peace. 
I abide o’er the land ‘ 
To build up the nation— 
No other’s so grand. 


Fifth Child— 
I am the Power 
Our people now hold; 
To help out our neighbors, 
We send gifts and gold. 


Sixth Child— 
Honor am I. 
Though great is our might, 
Our flag shields the weak 
And honors the right. 


Seventh Child— 
I am dear Liberty. 
Men fought for me, 
Willing to die that 
This country be free. 


Eighth Child— 
I am the Right. 
We’re on the right side; 
Thus we can float 
Our flag so wide, 


Ninth Child— 
I am the Light 
Which teachers will give 
To those from far countries 
Who come here to live. 


All— 
Peace and Prosperity, 
Honor and Right, 
Power and Liberty, 
Freedom and Light— 


All these are enfolded 
By our flag so true; 

Do you wonder we love it, 
The Red, White and Blue? 


Flag Salute 


We salute you, Old Glory, 
We love you, we do; 

Y'o all that you stand for 
We’ll ever be true. 


Liberty’s Beacon 
Safe is the freedom we cherish— 
Safe is the rule of the right! 
Children will hold it and guard it— 
Liberty’s beacon of light! 














Closing Day Reception 
By Sadie B.-Houdyshil 




































terested in the little play I arranged for the eighth 
grade. Asoursisa rural school and our class had 
only six members, we could not have regular com- 
mencement exercises. The first part of the =| 
gram was given over to various numbers by the en- 
tire school, then the eighth grade had the last half- 
hour, One girl acted as hostess and pretended to 
be holding a class reunion. I putin local touches to 
please the hearers ; these may be changed to suit 
the locality and [pupils. 


Scene—When the curtain rises Mary is 
on stage, arranging chairs in a semi- 
circle for the class. She talks as she 
works. 


Mary—Twenty years ago to-night the 
Class of 1916 graduated from Centralia! 
Who would have thought it? Time surely 
flies, especially when one.is busy. It 
seems good to be back home after a busy 
season in San Francisco, and to think 
all of my classmates will be here to- 
night. It was lovely of Olive to think 
of having this reunion. I am ever so 
much pleased to hear that Lenore will 
get here in time. Poor girl! She is very 
busy but writes me that she is glad of 
this excuse for visiting her old home and 
scenes of her childhood. (Picks sup and 
reads telegram.) ‘‘Will arrive on the 
6:45.’’ Good! We will have time for a 
cozy chat before the others get here. 
(Bell rings.) That must be she now. 

(Maid ushers in girl dressed for travel- 
ing, carrying bag, etc.) 

Lenore (rushing up to Mary and tak- 
ing both her hands. )—Mary! 

Mary—Dear Lenore, I’m so glad you 
could get here. Let me look at you—not 
a bit changed. Why, I would have 
known you even had [I met you on the 
streets of Cypress (a local village). Off 
with your hat. You are tired after your 
long journey and will wish to rest. 
(Mary takes hat, etc., and puts them | 
aside. They sit.) 

Lenore—No, I’m not a bit tired. 

Mary—Well, that’s fine. Then we will 
have a nice little visit before the others 
get here. 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: Perhaps teachers will be in- | 
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and respond in behalf of the school, ) 
The Valedictory was then announced an; 
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And padded hose and shoes of straw, — 
For this is quite a social law. 
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— Which means, ‘‘I wish you oy ll days, 


Good luck and riches on your ways 
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He loves to run and fly a kite, 
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it for years. You remember away back 
in the days we went to Centralia, the 
Seventh Grade motto was, ‘‘Swat the 
fly?’’ Well, that seemed to give him the 
idea, and at last he has perfected this 
liquid. It’s wonderful! Sprinkle a few 
drops in aroom and every fly disappears. 
He is the hero of all housewives, and, 
would you believe it, there’s not one fly 
left in Centralia! He has certainly 
**Swatted the fly!’ 


Lenore—Wonderful! I can’t think of 











Lenore—Are all the class coming? 

Mary—Yes, every one has responded 
most heartily to my invitation, even | 
you, who had to come clear across the 
continent. 

Lenore—I intended to visit California 
this spring anyway. Mary, would you 
believe it, it’s ten years since I left for 
New York, and twenty years since our 
graduation! 

Mary—Yes, Iknow. Yet it seems like 
yesterday, until I think of all that has 
happened to us. Many changes have 
taken place since the days that the con- 
vex surface of a cylinder and HR# turned 
us pale with fright! 

Lenore—Yes, indeed, and in all my ten | 
years in New York I haven’t heard an 
inkling of news of any one of you. 

Mary—Oh, you have been so busy 
writing stories about us that you have | 
not had time to write to us. Now, that 
last book of yours—yes, I have read | 
them all, of course—*‘The Land of Sun- | 
shine,’’ anyone would know that Van- | 
dalia is no other than a clever descrip- | 
tion of Centralia; and don’t I know that | 
Marion Tall is just exactly me? Eliza- | 
beth Farne is our own little Lizzie of | 
course. You even described her very 
curls. But the whole thing is truly 
clever and we are proud to be in a real 
book and know a real author. 

Lenore—I’m glad you like it. It 
seemed almost like talking with you to 
write about you. But I am eager to 
hear about the class before they get 
here. What became of our one and only 
boy, George Moore? 

Mary—You don’t mean to say you 
haven’t heard of George? Why he is 
Professor of Entomology at the State | 
University at Berkeley. 
always was fond of frogs and spiders 
and all kinds of bugs. Well, last year 
he won a world wide reputation for him- 
self by compounding a fly exterminator. 
It’s a liquid. He has been working on ; 
















































| has been head of that department in the 


| original too. 


| homesick and weary, miles from his na- 
| tive state, has been gladdened by a bit 
' of her cheery California verse. 


| dear Mary, 


| need never fear an empty house! 


You know he | the others coming. 


of New York itself? Oh, it’s great, and 


any greater work than that. What be- 
came of Olive? 

Mary—Miss Olive Gustafson, Principal 
of Centralia School, if you please! You 
remember that she always was a shin- 
ing light in the old days—salutatorian 
of our class and all that? Well, she de- 
cided to become a teacher and has been 
very successful. 1 believe the trustees 
are wanting to give her a life contract 
for the position. 

Lenore—That’s fine. I would like to 
see her teach the bookkeeping I used to 
loathe; and Lizzie—the ‘‘Elizabeth 
Farne’’ of my latest story, you know? 


Mary—You know what ‘a favorite 
Lizzie always was among children? She 
specialized in story telling and for years 


Los Angeles Publie Libraries. They say 
it’s wonderful the way children gather 
around her and listen spellbound to what 
she has to say. Many of her stories are 


Lenore—I see in her my rival. How- 
ever, she entertains the children and my 
stories are for grown-ups. And May, 
what of her? 

_ Mary—Don’t tell me you haven’t heard 
of May, ‘the Bard of California! Her 
poems have cheered many a discouraged 
heart since the time we editors of the 
‘*Centralia Booster’’ welcomed her early 
efforts. Many. a native Californian, 


Lenore—Fine! And about yourself, 
you do not need to tell me, 
for haven’t I read in the New York pa- 
pers how the ‘‘Southern Songbird’’ took 
San Francisco by storm last winter, and 
next season will charm the opera goers 


I shall not be too busy to spend an even- 
ing now and then at your concerts. 


Mary—Thank you, Lenore. I shall 
save a seat for you in my own box if 
you will promise to use it, and then I 


Lenore (laughs)—No danger of that, 
if what the papers say is true. And will 
our dear teacher be with us in our re- 
union to-night? 

Mary—No. I wrote asking her to 
come but received a note saying she was 
starting on a European tour. (Voices 
and steps heard outside.) Ah, I hear 


(Mary lets in the remainder of the 
class, speaking and shaking hands with | 
each as they enter. Lenore stands back 
| just a step and each goes up to speak 
| to her after passing the hostess. ) 





Although Koreans seldom fight. 


At school he gathers with a crowd 
And shouts his lessons long and loud, 
And, seated cross-legged on the floor, 
Repeats the words and letters o’er; 
While there he never learns a trade, 
Nor how a useful thing is made, 
Although at home he works with rice 
And cleans its grains all white and nice, 


When this small boy becomes fourteen, 
He dons a new coat, long and clean; 
His hair is fastened in a knot 

Upon the head’s most central spot; 
And friends invited sip their tea 

And say how fine it is to be 

A man at last in Chosen-Land, 

And seem to think it very grand. 


The Camel 
By Charlotte Trafton Smith 


‘*The camel roams the desert o’er,’’ 
Said little Peter Symm; 

*‘If I might have the wish, I wish 
I’d take a ride on him. 

My teacher told me all about 

His padded knees and feet, — 

It seems to me the camel’s 

Gotten up extremely neat. 


Mary—Just have chairs, all of you. 
(They sit in the semicircle of chairs. ) 


Mary—Now ladies and gentleman if 
you are ready we are going to havea 
short program and after that you can 
spend the evening as you choose. Rem- 
iniscences of school days before you all 
became famous will probably be in order. 
But first, to recall our school days and 
renew our class spirit, we will go through 
our graduating exercises of twenty years 
ago. Come, let us see if we still re- 
member the old class song. 


(One member of class goes to piano. 
The others sing the class song, ‘‘Cen- 
tralia.’’ After they are seated, Mary rises 
and announces the Salutatory. (This was 
original with the girl who gave it ex- 
cept for a few suggestions.) Mary then 
announces the Class History. (This was 
given by a girl who had attended our 
school the entire eight years.) When she 
was seated she turned to the hostess and 
said,‘‘ Mary, I think it is your turn; won’t 
you sing something for us?’’ All said, 
‘“‘Oh, yes, yes, do!’’ Mary steps for- 
ward and sings two selected songs, then 
announces the Class Will. (For this each 
one wrote a short item, bequeathing 
some certain characteristic to the school 
or to some pupil. These were made as 
funny as possible. This was the time 
for the presenting of a picture to the 
school as willed by the whole class, and 
given into the care of the Seventh Grade. 
One seventh grade girl was in the secret 
and came forward to receive the gift 





‘‘His nostrils he can shut right up, 
His eyes have lashes long; 

Thus nose and eyes protected are 
When the desert sands blow strong. 
But here’s the funniest thing of all 
That in my young mind sank— 
Right in that creature’s strange insides 
He has a water tank!’’ 
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“CLOSING DAY EXERCISES” i 


HIS is a new book that every teacher will want to own; 
in fact, it is an indispensable aid in planning a program 
for the Last Day of School. The volume has been made |} 

expressly as an answer to the hundreds of inquiries sent yearly |? 
to the Editor of the Entertainment Department of Normal In- |} 
structor-Primary Plans for suggestions as to an interesting 
_Closing Day Program. There is no similar hook on the market. 
The variety of material and the usable suggestions are infinite. 
The exercises given in the first five parts consist of various |} 
features which, if desired, may be used interchangeably. The t 
Specimen Parts are real products of graduates. There are 
more than forty Suggestive Programs. 


ib 
Part I.—‘ ‘June Voices;’’ Exercise for the First Three Grades. | t 





Part II.—“A Tribute to Mother and Home;‘’ Exercise for the First 
Five Grades. 
Part III.—‘ ‘Vacation Echoes;’’ Exercise for the First Five Grades. 
és gg IV.—“Joy in Country Living;’’ Exercise for a School of Eight 
rades. | 


B tori V.—“‘A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag;’’ Exercise for Grades Five 
to Hight. 
Part VI.—Specimen Parts for Graduation. | 
Part VII.—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in All Grades. 
Part VIII.—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 


Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
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“Closing Day Exercises.” By Grace B. Faxon. } 
Price 30 cents if 
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Exercises for Closing Day Programs 


Summer Days 
By Ethel P. Mendes 


[love to go down to the beach 
And play tag with the sea; 

The waves come creeping, creeping up, 
To try to race with me. 


Sometimes I run ’way up the sands 
To get out of their reach; 

Sometimes I run down after them 
Far out on the beach. 


The waves are very shy and try 
To take me by surprise; 

One day they did and I was wet 
Almost to my eyes. 


But then I love them just the same 
Though they play tricks with me; 

I'd like to build a great big house 
And live right in the sea. 


The Rocket and the Stars 
By Bertha E. Bush 


The rocket said, ‘‘I’ll soar so high 

[’ll reach the stars up in the sky. 

They're small and pale. I’m big and 
bright. 

I'll outshine every star in sight. 

Poor things! How mortified they’ll be 

To be so far eclipsed by me!’’ 


Up, up, he went with bursting pride. 

“No star can equal me,”’ he cried. 

“Swish! swish!’’ Then, suddenly, 
was gone— 

Meanwhile the stars shone calmly on 

And never knew he’d tried to mount. 

It isn’t the noisy things that count. 


he 


Vacation Days 
By Elinor Van Houten 
For Four Pupils 
Vacation— 
Do you know me? _ I'm vacation, 
Come to stay a little while. 


Can you tell me what you’ll promise 
As your gift to each glad child? 


June— 
Iam June. I’ll give them roses, 
Humming bees and butterflies, 
Happy birdlings in each tree-top, 
Gentle breezes, sunny skies. 


July— 

I’m July. The happy children 
Learn to work as well as play, 
Making hay in pleasant sunshine, 
Busy, busy, all the day. : 


August— 

Iam August, hot and sultry. 
In the oak-tree’s welcome shade 

Rest the children through the noon-tide, 
When the morning games are played. 


Vacation— 
Oh, how pleased will be the children 
When they meet you on their way, 
Learning Mother Nature’s lessons 
In their work and in their play. 


Vacation 
By Alice E. Allen 


When I try to study my spelling, 

The letters with sunbeams are misted, 
And my multiplication tables 

Are dreadfully mixed up and twisted. 


What I see is a meadow of daisies 
That lift to the wind eager faces; 
What I hear is the little brook’s chatter, 
As it crosses the sunbeamy places. 


And all the outdoor things keep calling, 
And something inside me calls back, 
“T’m coming, I’m coming, I’m coming 
To the fields and the green woodsy 
track!’’ 


For it’s June—and it’s no time for 
spelling, 
Or reading, or multiplication, 
y head may pretend it's still school- 
time, 


My heart knows right well it’s vaca- 


tion! 





| 
| 
| 


Getting Ready for Vacation | clothing, folding them and putting them 
into the suitcase. The first girl should 


By Angelina W. Wray | work carelessly, merely folding the 

For two girls and a boy. They should | clothes once and throwing them into the | 

have a small suitcase, and some articles | case. The second girl, much shocked, | 

of clothing to put into it. A doll may | lays hand on sister’s shoulder and looks | 
be propped against the wall or placed on | at her gravely.) 





achair. Home-like surroundings add to | & a 
the effectiveness. A ball, a few books, Second Girl— 
and a checker-board also should he at Oh, stop! Miss Anna May, 
hand. You’ll have to be more careful, 
First Girl (speaking to boy and girl | Don’t stuff things in that way. am 
us- | 


You'll have to fold them neatly, 
trates. ) 

Like this—and this—-you see? 
Why! Frank knows how to do it 
As well as you or me. (Smiles at 

brother. ) | 


who stand near her)— 


Well, school is really over! 
I feel so glad, hurray! (Wave hand. 
We’re going to the seashore! 


Second Girl (excitedly) — 
Who told you, Anna May? 
Boy— 


(All work in busy silence for a few 
moments. ) 

First Girl— 
There! now it’s almost ready. 


Why, mother says we’re going, 
I heard her telling May. 





“You'll Have to Fold Them Neatly” 


Boy (picking up ball and putting it 


First Girl— 
in)— 


We’re going to start to-morrow! (Skip 


around room. ) ''here’s rcom here for my ball. (Gets 
d Girl checker-board. ) 
Second Girl— And here’s my gameof checkers; (Puts 


it in and gets books. ) 


A Shopping Trip 
By Ellen Johnston 
Oh, won’t you come right in and buy 
At Nature’s lovely store? 
I’m sure you’ll find no other place, 
That’s stocked with any more. 


Some ribbon grass you’ll surely want, 


And here’s some Queen Anne’s lace; 


| This satin-wood and velvet grass 


Are finest in the place. 


The silk and tassels? Third row back; 
You'll find them with the corn. 

Their green, you see, is just the shade 
That’s being so much worn. 


| The lady’s slippers you will find 


Are in the floor below; 
The rubber plant is also there, 
For over-shoes, you know. 


A trunk you’!l need to hold these things, 
Our trees are well supplied. 

I’ll pack your goods and send at once, 
Ycs, trunks are all outside. 


The bachelor buttons are right here. 
You think that will be all? 

Well, come again at any time, 
We’re pleased to have you call. 


When the Circus Comes to Town 
By Monira F. McIntosh 


Oh, pa gits up at daybreak, 

An’ ma comes hustlin’ down, 
An’ al] us kids help do the chores, 
When the circus comes to town. 

Pa harnesses old Dobbin up, 
An’ then away we go, 

*Cause we want to git there early, 
So’s not to miss the show. 

We wait, an’wait an awful while, 
An’ then we hear the band, 

An’ see the p’rade a-comin’ by— 
I tell you it looks grand! 

There is elefunts, and camels, too, 
All marchin’ in a line, 

An’ men an’ girls on horseback, 
All dressed up mighty fine. 

Pa buys us all some peanuts, 
An’ a glass of lemonade, 

An’ then we go inside the tent, 
An’ [ feel kinder ’fraid, 

’Cause they is lots an’ lots of beasts— 
Lions, tigers an’ such— ‘ 

All tramping ’round in cages, 
An’ growling awful much. 

I can’t tell half the fun we have— 
You oughter see that clown! 

Oh, gee! we have a dandy time 
When the circus comes to town! 


Vacation 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This song was sent by Mar- 
garet Utz who remembers singing it twenty-five 
years ago. It can be adapted to the tune ‘Long, 
Long Ago.” 

Away over mountains, away over plains, 

Vacation has come with its pleasures 
again. 

The young steps are bounding, the young 
hearts are gay; 

Good-by to the schoolroom! 
away! 


Away, boys, 


We sought your approval with hearty 
good will, 

We old ones have spoken, we young ones 
sat still, 


But now ’tis all over, we’re off to our 


play, 
We’ll not think of school books till three 





We’d better pack to-day. 

First Girl (picking up suitcase and op- 
ening it)— 
I’ll get the suitcase ready, 

We’ll pack our dollies’ clothes. 


Three books—(Girls shake heads, ) 

I need them all. (Smiles and puts them 

in. ) 
| First Girl (closing the suitcase)— 
| Well, now our packing’s finished. 

I wish we had a key. (Takes suitcase | 
; ‘ in one hand and doll in the other. ) 
I’ll help you, if you'll let me. You precious little Dolly, 

‘ : , ' You’re just as glad as we! 
First Girl (nodding)— | I guess you know we’re going. (Sets 
We’ll let him. Won’t we, Rose? | suitcase down on the floor and stands 

‘ doll beside it.) 
Second Girl— We’ll put the suitcase here, 
Of course. Comeon! How jolly! 


| 





Boy (hesitatingly)— 


And you can watch beside it 
Until to-morrow, dear. (All go out 
gayly.) 


(All bustle around getting articles of | 


months to-day. 


| The fresh breezes revel the branches 


between, 
| The bird springs aloft from its covert 
of green; 
And where hang the purple grapes, wait- 
ing, we know, 
In pastures and woods where the ripe 
berries grow. 
| Dear comrades, farewell. 
us no more, 
Think life is a school until term time is 
o’er; 
| Oh, meantime complying each task that 
is given, ; 
Until our probation has ended in Heaven. 


He who joins 
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How We Studied Japan 
By Cecelia M. Breier 


RAL geography inthe third grade is 
O really a correlation of geography, 

nature and language. After a 
knowledge of home geography the globe 
is introduced and the location of strange 
lands pointed out. Then one of these 
strange lands is studied. I chose Japan 
and studied it with reference to the home 
life of these people, their food and habits, 
and to the products Japan supplies, such 
as tea, silk, ete. 

There are two excellent books telling 
the intimate charming details of Jap- 
anese life which I read. They are ‘‘A 
Japanese Boy’”’ 





by Shinkicha Shigemi | 


($1.00) and‘‘A Japanese Interior’’ by | 


Alice M. Bacon (60 cents). 


On the sand-table the children built 


the sacred mountain Fujiyama, on the 


top of which we placed cotton to repre- | 


sentsnow. Cherry treesin blossom erg 
represented by dry twigs with white tis- 
sue paper pasted on for blooms, and | 
peach trees were represented likewise 
except that they had pink blooms. 

The little girls dressed dolls in Jap- 
anese fashion. 
Japanese man, chop sticks, Japanese 
china, lanterns, and a collection of va- 
rious articles of clothing worn by Jap- 
anese men, women and children, were 
contributed by the St. Louis Educational 
Museum. 

The children were encouraged to make 
a collection of Japanese pictures found 
in newspapers and magazines. 

Mounted pictures and_ stereoscopic 
views illustrating lifein Japan, provided 
by the school museum, added new inter- 
est. A lantern slide lesson consisting of 
twenty-six slides on ‘‘A Visit in Japan,’’ 
also was contributed by the St. Louis 
Educational Museum. When this lesson 


was given six of the girls sang a Japan- | 


ese song inJapanesecostume. This song 

appeared in Primary Plans, March, 1913. 

For supplementary reading we had 
"The Story of Matsu’’ from ‘‘ Little 
Folks of Many Lands,’’ by Lucy Maud 
Chance, (45 cents) and other stories per- 
taining to the child life of Japan. A 
story from a land far away always holds 
a peculiar charm and mystery for the 
child. One of the stories | told them 
and the one they liked best was ‘The 
*Tongue-Cut Sparrow.” The children were 

so full of Japan that after hearing the 
* story their first impulse was to live it, 
and they volunteered to act the different 
characters. 

I found this story beautifully drama- 
tized by Alberta Walker, in Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, June, 1916. I 
followed the suggestions for arranging 
the scenes and costumes very nearly as 
Miss Walker describes. 

In the front of my school-room at one 
side I havea built-in bookcase containing 
three glass doors. I opened these doors 
and used the bookcase with the open 
doors to represent the bamboo house. 
Kneeling on the floor on a sofa pillow 
placed on a piece of matting which one 
of the children brought from home was 
the Kind Old Woman dressed in a flow- 
ered cretonne kimono, yellow paper 
chrysanthemums over the ears and carry- 
ing a fan, and lying on one of the shelves 
of the bookcase was the paper parasol, 
which she carried as she went to the home 
of the Sparrow. 

The garden was represented by potted 
plants, which we took from the window- 
sills in the room and placed a few feet 
out from the bookcase. About the doors 
of the bookcase Japanese lanterns were 
hung. The Mouse, the Bat, and the 
Ugly Creatures wore black kimonos, and 
the Sparrow and his family wore gray 
kimonos. 

The home of the Cross Old Woman was 
behind a screen, which we borrowed 
from one of the school patrons. .We 
placed it directly opposite the bookcase, 
the home of the Kind Old Woman. 

The home of the Sparrow was at the 
far end of the room. The aisles served 
as woods, and from the kindergarten we 
borrowed two tables to form a bridge 
which I placed in one of the aisles. Kin- 


A jinrikisha drawn by a | 
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dergarten chairs were used by the actors | 


to mount the bridge at both ends. 


A dialogue for two girls, one dressed in Japanese 
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Helps in Planning a Japanese Program 


America and Japan 
By Nellie R. Cameron 


costume, 
American Girl— 
Boys and girls in Japan 


D 


0 some things so queer. 


I never could learn, 
If I tried for a year, 

To pick up my breakfast 
Handy and quick 

With those dear little, queer little 
Ivory sticks. , 


Japanese Girl— ~ 
In Japan we are quick, 


N 


o doubt that is true, 


| But we’re not strong and bold, 
Honored playmate, like you. 
I never could learn, 
If I tried all my life, 
To spear up my food 
With that big fork and knife. 


American Girl— 
I’d like to sit down 
On the floor with you, dear, 
+ But ’twould rumple and soil 
My nice dress, I much fear. 


And don’t your feet ever 
Get tired and sore, 

All curled up beneath you 
Down there on the floor? 





(Seats herself on floor. ) 


(Sits on chair. ) 





Japanese Manners 


Hau Ives 


M. D. K. 
Arr. E. A. PARKER 
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‘be transformed into a charming 





June 1917 


Japanese Girl— 
Are you sure you’re quite safe 
In that high wooden chair? 
I’d feel very awkward 
Were I perched up there. 
How heavy to handle 
And move it must be! 
*T would prove quite a burden 
For poor little me! 
And yet in your country 
We find much to praise, 
And fast we are learning 
American ways. 


American Girl— 


Like Japanese children, 
We wish to be kind, 
In spirit and manners 
Polite and refined. 


Japanese Girl (rising) — 
Now one thing I wish 

You to give me—’tis this— 
That token of friendship, 

An American kiss. 


American Girl (rising) — 


Dear Japanese cousin, 
My friend you must be, 
And I will love you 
If you will love me. 


(Kisses her. They leave stage arm in 
arm.) 


JAPANESE PROGRAMS 
In June, 1916 


A ‘‘Japanese Afternoon”? is very 
popular as a form of entertain- 
ment on Closing Day. The cos- 
tumes are easily made and are 
A schoolroom ean 


apartment by the use of Japanese 
lanterns, fans and parasols, post- 


‘ers in brush work, artificial cherry 


and peach blooms, screens, tabou- 
rets, pictures, mats, ete. 

To those of our readers who 
were not subscribers to Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans a year ago 
we wish to speak of the helps in 
arranging a Japanese program 
given in the issue of June, 1916. 


This contained the delightful play 








described in Miss Breier’s article 
on this page, “‘The Tongue-Cut 
Sparrow,’’ suited to grades three 
to six, a charming dialogue en- 
titled ‘‘A Japanese Tea Party,” 
six Japanese recitations, ‘‘A Song 
of Fair Japan,’’ and two letters 
in the Teachers’ Exchange and 
Help-One-Another Club columns 
that give programs and furnish 
helpful suggestions. 

Besides the Japanese material 
we can recommend the number for 
other features. This is the mag- 
azine that contains the Birthday 
Story of Major-General George 
Goethals, the first of the series of 
articles on ‘‘Famous Temples of 
Antiquity,’’ splendid text on the 
Argentine Republic, a description 
of ‘‘A Field Day’’(for Closing Day) 
and some unusually fine exercises 
for Flag Day and the Last Day of 
School, including a Flag Drill 
and a Wreath Drill. The price 
of Normal Instructor - Primary 
Plans for June, 1916, is 20 cents. 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See “Out for a Sail’? on pages 34 and 35 of this issue.) 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. Jf 
coill be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all z } 
Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N.Y. 


therefore desirable poems. 


Casey’s Revenge 


Being areply to “Casey at the Bat,’’ published in 
these columns June, 1914, 


There were saddened hearts in Mudville | 


for a week or even more; 


There were muttered oaths and curses— | 


every fan in town was sore. 


‘‘Just think,’’ said one, ‘‘how soft it | 


looked with Casey at the bat! 
And then to think he’d go and spring a 
bush league trick like that.”’ 


All his past fame was forgotten; he was | 


now a hopeless ‘‘shine.”’ ; 
They called him **Strike-out Casey 
from the mayor down the line. 


And as he came to bat each day his | 


bosom heaved a sigh, 
While a look of hopeless fury shone in 
mighty Casey’s eye. 


The lane is long, some one has said, that 
never turns again, 

And late, though fickle, often gives an- 
other chance to men. 

And Casey smiled—his rugged face no 
longer wore a frown; 

The pitcher who had started 
trouble came to town. 


all 


All Mudville has assembled; ten thousand 
fans had come 

V'o see the twirler who had put big Casey 
on the bum; 

And when he stepped into the box the 
multitude went wild. 

He doifed his cap in proud disdain 
Casey only smiled. 


‘*Play ball!’’ the umpire’s voice rang 
out, and then the game began; 

But in that throng of thousands there 
was not a single fan 

Who thought that Mudville had a chance; 
and with the setting sun 

Their hopes sank low—the rival 
was leading ‘‘four to one.”’ 


team 


The last half of the ninth came round, 
with no change in the score; 

But when the first man up hit safe the 
crowd began to roar. 

The din increased, the echo of ten thou- 
sand shouts was heard 

When the pitcher hit the second and gave 
‘‘four balls’’ to the third. 


Three men on base—nobody out—three 
runs to tie the game! 

A triple meant the highest niche in Mud- 
ville’s hall of fame. 

But here the rally ended and the gloom 
was deep as night : 

When the fourth one “ fouled to catcher, ”’ 
and the fifth **flew out to right.’’ 


A dismal groan in chorus came—a scowl 
was on each face— 

When Casey walked up, bat in hand, and 
slowly took his place; 


His bloodshot eyes in fury gleamed; his | 


teeth were clinched in hate; 
He gave his cap a vicious hook and 
pounded on the plate. 


3ut fame is fleeting as the wind, and 
glory fades away; 

There were no wild and woolly cheers, 
no glad acclaim this day. 

They hissed and groaned and hooted as 
they clamored, ‘‘Strike him out!’’ 

3ut Casey gave no outward sign that he 
had heard the shout. 


The pitcher smiled and cut one loose; | 


across the plate it spread; 

Another hiss, another groan— ‘Strike 
one!’’ the umpire said. 

Zip! Like a shot, the second curve broke 
just below his knee— 

‘*Strike two!’’ the umpire roared aloud; 
but Causey made no plea. 


the 
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' A blot against the distant sky, a speck 
against the blue. 


| Above the fence in center field, in rapid 
whirling flight 

| The sphere sailed on; the blot grew dim 
and then was lost to sight. 


ten thousand threw a fit; 
| But no one ever found the ball that 
mighty Casey hit! 


| Oh, somewhere in this favored land dark 
clouds may hide the sun, 

And somewhere bands no longer play 
and children have no fun; 


And somewhere over blighted lives there | 


hangs a heavy pall, 
But Mudville hearts are happy now—for 
Casey hit the ball! 
--James Wilson. 


I Want to Go to Morrow 


I started on a journey just about a week 


ago, 
For the little town of Morrow, in the 
State of Ohio. 
I never was a traveler, and really didn’t 
know 
| That Morrow had been ridiculed a cen- 
tury or so. 
I went down to the depot for my ticket 
| and applied 
For the tips regarding Morrow, not ex- 
pecting to be guyed. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


Morrow and return 
Not later than to-morrow, for I haven’t 
time to burn.’’ 


Said he to me, ‘‘Now let me see if I 
have heard you right, 
You want to go to Morrow and come 
back to-morrow night. 
| You should have gone to Morrow yester- 
day and back to-day, 
For if you started yesterday to Morrow, 
don’t you see, 
You could have got to Morrow and re- 
turned to-day at three. 
The train that started yesterday—now 
understand me right— 
| To-day it gets to Morrow, and returns 
| to-morrow night. ”’ 
| 
| 





Said I, ‘‘My boy, it seems to me you’re 
talking through your hat, 

Is there a town named Morrow on your 
line? Now tell me that.’’ 

| ‘There is,’’ said he, ‘‘and take from me 

| a quiet little tip— 

| To go from here to Morrow is a four- 

| teen-hour trip. 

| The train that goes to Morrow leaves 

| to-day eight-thirty-five; 

| Half after ten to-morrow is the time it 

l should arrive. 

| Now if from here to Morrow is a four- 

| teen-hour jump, 

| Can you go to-day to Morrow and come 
back to-day, you chump?’’ 


Said I, ‘‘I want to go to Morrow; can | 
zo to-day 

And get to Morrow by to-night, if there 
is no delay?’’ 

‘*Well, well,’’ said he, ‘‘explain to me 
and I’ve no more to say; 

Can you go anywhere to-morrow and 
come back from there to-day?”’ 

For if to-day you’d get to Morrow, surely 
you’ll agree 

You should have started not to-day, but 
yesterday, you see. 

| So if you start to Morrow, leaving here 
to-day, you’re flat, 

You won’t get in to Morrow till the day 
that follows that. 


| ‘Now if you start to-day to Morrow, it’s 
a cinch you’!l land 

To-morrow into Morrow, not to-day, you 
understand. 





Send tn the nanies 


Ten thousand hats were thrown in air, | 


, | Sata I, ‘‘My friend, 1 want to go “a 
yut | 


of poems you wish to see here. 
There are many who 


' How can I go to Morrow, if I leave the 
town to-day?”’ 


| Said he, ‘‘You cannot go to Morrow any | 


more to-day, : 
| For the train that goes to Morrow is a 
| mile upon its way.’”’ 


| ’ FINALE 


| I was so disappointed I was mad enough 

to swear; 

| The train had gone to Morrow and had 
left me standing there. 


; The man was right in telling me I was | 


| a howling jay; 
| 


I didn’t go to Morrow, so [ guess I'll go | 


to-day. 


| Bernardo Del Carpio 


King Alphonso of Asturias had imprisoned the 


| Count Saldana almost from the time of Bernardo’s 

| birth, ‘The latter at last took up arms in despair. 

As a compromise the King offered Bernardo posses- 

sion of his father’s person, in exchange for his castle 

of Carpio with all his captives. The cruelty of this 

offer is related in the ballad. 

The warrior bowed his crested head, and 
tamed his heart of fire, 

And sued the haughty king to free his 
long-imprisoned sire; 

‘‘T bring thee here my fortress-keys, | 
bring my captive train, 

I pledge thee faith, my liege, my lord!— 
oh break my father’s chain!”’ 


a ransomed man this day; 
Mount thy good horse; and thou and I 
will meet him on his way.”’ 





| Then lightly rose that loyal son, and 

bounded on his steed, . 

| And urged, as if with lance in rest, the 

charger’s foamy speed. 

And lo! from far, as on they pressed, 

there came a glittering band, 

With one that midst them stately rode, 
as leader in the land: 

‘*Now haste, Bernardo, haste! for there, 
in very truth, is he, 

The father whom thy faithful heart hath 
yearned so long to see.”’ 


His dark eye flashed, his proud breast 
heaved, his cheek’s hue came and 


went; 

He reached that gray-haired chieftain’s 
side, and there, dismounting, bent; 

A lowly knee to earth he bent, his fath- 
er’s hand he took— 

What was there in its touch that al! his 

| fiery spirit shook? 

| That hand was cold,—a frozen thing, —it 
dropped from his like lead! 

He looked up to the face above,—the 
face was of the dead! 

A plume waved o’er the noble brow,— 
the brow was fixed and white, 

He met, at last, his father’s eyes, but 
in them was no sight! 





Up from the ground he sprang and gazed, 
but who could paint that gaze? 

They hushed their very hearts that saw 
its horror and amaze. 

They might have chained him, as before 
that stony form he stood, 

For the power was stricken from his arm, 
and from his lip the. blood. 

‘‘Father!’’ at length he murmured low, 
and wept like childhood then; 

Talk not of grief till thou hast seen the 
tears of warlike men! 

He thought on all his glorious hopes, and 
all his young renown; 

He flung the falchion from his side, and 
in the dust sat down. 

Then covering with his steel-gloved hands 
his darkly mournful brow: 

‘*No more, there is no more,’’ he said, 
**to lift the sword for now; 

My king is false, my hope betrayed, my 

father—oh, the worth, 

| The glory, and the loveliness, are passed 

away from earth! 





No roasting for the umpire now—his was | For the train to-day to Morrow, if the | I thought to stand where banners waved, 


an easy lot. 

But here the pitcher twirled again—was 
that a rifle shot? 

A whack! acrack! and out through space 
the leather pellet few— 


schedule is right, 


my sire, beside thee, yet! 


Will get you into Morrow by about to- | I would that there our kindred blood on 


morrow night.’’ 





kindly let me say, 


Spain’s free soil had met! 


Said I, ‘I guess you know it all, but | Thou wouldst have known my spirit then; | 


—for thee my fields were won; 


‘Rise, rise! even now thy father comes, | 
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| And thou hast perished in thy chains, as 
though thou hadst no son!”’ 


|'Then, starting from the ground Once 

more, he seized the monarch’s rej 
Amidst the pale and wildered looks of gj; 

the courtier train; 

; And, with a fierce, o’ermastering grasp 

| the rearing war-horse led, 

| And sternly set them face to face, the 

king before the dead: 

| ‘Came I not forth, upon thy pledge, my 

| father’s hand to kiss? : 


Be still, and gaze thou on, false king! 

and tell me what is this? , 

: The voice, the glance, the heart I sought 

| —give answer, where are they? 

, If thou wouldst clear thy perjured soy! 

| send life through this cold clay! ' 

| Into these glassy eyes put light; be stil]! 
keep down thine ire; 

Bid these white lips a blessing speak, 
this earth is not my sire. 

Give me back him for whom I strove, 
for whom my blood was shed! 
Thou canst not?—and a king!—his dust 

be ‘mountains on thy head.’’ 


He loosed the steed—his slack hand fel]: 
upon the silent face 
| He cast one long, deep, troubled look, 
then turned from that sad place. 

| His hope was crushed, his after fate un- 
told in martial strain; 

' His banner led the spears no more, amidst 
the hills of Spain. 

—Felicia Hema ns. 


Baby 


| Where did you come from, baby dear? 
| Out of the everywhere into here. 





| Where did you get those eyes so blue? 
{ Out of the sky as I came through. 


What makes the light in them sparkle 
and spin? 
Some of the starry spikes left in. 


Where did you get that little tear’ 
I found it waiting when I got here. 


What makes your torehead so smooth 
and high? 
A sott hand stroked it as I went by. 


What makes your cheek like a warm 
white rose? 

I saw something better than any one 
knows. 


Whence that three-cornered smile of 
bliss? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 


Where did you get this pearly ear? 
God spoke and it came out to hear. 


Where did you get those arms and hands? 
Love made itself into bonds and bands. 


Feet, whence did you come, you darling 
things? 4 

From the same box as the 
wings. 


cherubs’ 


How did they all just come to be you? 
God thought about me, and so I grew. 


But how did-you come to us, you dear? 
God thought about you, and so I am here. 
—George Macdonald. 


The Arrow and the Song 


I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song’ 


Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 





I found again in the heart of a frienu. 
—H. W. Longfellow. 
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Portland and the Oregon Country 


pY SAMUEL CHRISTOPHER LANCASTER, Highway Engineer and Author ‘‘The Columbia: America’s Great Highway through the Cascade 


ORTLAND, the metropolis of Oregon, is conceded 
by world travelers to be most beautiful for situ- 
ation. A thoroughly modern city in all respects, 

itis provided with the best sanitation, an abundance 
of pure water, well paved streets, excellent rapid 
transit facilities; clean and well lighted. Portland is 
blessed with a climate which makes the roses bloom 
in the cheeks of her winsome girls and strong young 
men, as well as in the flower gardens which surround 
the homes and which are fragrant with rare and beau- 











Mountains to the Sea’’ 





delight of the delegates and visi- 
tors who attend this first meeting 
of the N. E. A. in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Ample hotel accommodations 
have been arranged for, at the 
regular commercial rates. One 
entire floor of the Multnomah 
Hotel will be given over to the 
meeting for general and State 


























headquarters, and as this hotel 
x grasp, occupies an entire city block and 
is of fireproof construction, this 
ce, the will be most convenient. The 
Portland Hotel, the Benson Hotel, 
lge, my the Imperial and numerous smaller 
ones—as well as the family hotels 
e king! and rooming houses—will care for 
; all who come, in the best possible 
sougl way. The Portland Chamber of 
sought Z ; P 
ys? Commerce is co-operating with 
ed soul committees from the civic organi- 
nv tee zations, to the end that nothing 
be still! shall be left undone that will add ne 
; to the pleasure or profit of this 5 
speak occasion, which means so much to ere : a8 
' the people of the Pacific North- sen SS — Ee 
strove, . west, as well as to those in attend- Bird’s-Eye View of Portland. Mt. Hood in the Distance 
' ance. The schools, clubs, churches, 
+ dust New Auditorium Where the National Education Asso- theatres, parks and all places of 
, ciation Will Meet interest, as well as the homes of the people of Port country, commonly called the Inland Empire—through 
land, will be open to all who attend this meeting, the gorge of the Columbia to Portland and on to 
nd fell; " ; which the people of Portland hope will be remem- Astoria and the seashore,—a distance of more than 
tifulroses; for Portland—‘*‘The Rose City’’—is known ‘ ; 2 ‘le 
| - , ~ bered always with pleasure. 200 miles. 
d look, inall lands because of her roses, which bloom in such Not the least of all which the people of Oregon The part of the highway which the visiting mem 
ice, perfection and wonderful profusion. P have to offer in the way of profitable entertainment, bers of the N. E. A. will be driven over is the most 
ate un- The love of the beautiful is fast becoming a pre- oy account of educational value, is a drive through picturesque section, from Portland east to the Hood 
dominating characteristic. The people of the Oregon the gorge of the Columbia over the new Columbia River County line, a distance of forty-six miles. This 
amidst Country are “growing into the greatness of their nat- part of the broad highway is paved like a city street; 
ural Surroundings and are beginning to realize that all of the bridges are of concrete or stone and all dan- 
LNS. the ‘‘beautiful is as useful as the useful—and some- ger points are protected with heavy railings of stone 
times more so.’’? With the accumulation of great and concrete. There are no steep grades, the max 
wealth derived from magnificent forests, (most of imum being five per cent. All curves have a long 
: which are yet standing), as well as from mines, from radius, insuring a good sight ahead and safety to all 
lear? fertile tields, grain, cattle, and from the fishing in- who travel this road. Twelve beautiful water falls 
dustry; from barter and exchange overa wide area, ean be seen in a distance of eleven miles along the 
ian both by land and over seas; by harnessing the falling highway. 
‘ ue. waters on their way to the Pacific, converting this In constructing this broad thoroughfare, the en- 
mighty force into electric energy for use in factory gineers tried to take advantage of the great natural 
sparkle and home,—these energetic citizens, strong men and beauty, and endeavored to build the road so as to make 
women from every state in the Union and all coun- it serve as a frame to the beautiful picture which the 
oti ba cag have builded well for this and Great Artist and Master Builder created when He 
ure g¢ an : , , lifted up the mountains and formed this great gorge. 
be Truly it can be said that Portland is a city of homes. As this nation can not be prepared to meet the 
. Homes are happiest where children are, and Portland issues of either peace or war until we have constructed 
children are indeed blessed in having the best school a comprehensive system of permanent roads, it is 
smooth facilities, which every child in America is entitled to hoped that every member of the N.E. A. who can do 
in this age and generation when so much depends on so will see this highway, which is recognized as the 
DY. our efficiency as a nation. With the accumulation of greatest road ever built to meet the conditions of 
wealth in a comparatively short time the schools of modern travel, the high power autos and heavy trucks. 
wae the city have been liberally provided for. The build- Several trunk highways of a similar nature should be 
ings are modern and thoroughly up to date in all re- A View on Columbia River Highway ae 
iy one spects and the standards will compare favorably with (Continued on page 68) 
any in America. 
; As the National Education Association is to meet River Highway, which the people of the Oregon Coun- 
ile ol this year in Portland, extensive preparations are being try have constructed close by that kingly river, 
: made for the comfort and convenience of those who through the very heart of the Cascade Range. Ever 
Js attend. The city has completed the erection of a _ since Lewis and Clark came into that unknown land 
) beautiful auditorium, of fireproof construction, with ‘‘where rolls the Oregon,’’ men have wondered at the 
aseating capacity of five thousand. A magnificent beauty of this mighty continental river, which has 
pipe organ costing more than $25,000 is being in- carved its way through the lofty Cascade Range, 
rands? stalled, which will add greatly to the pleasure and cleaving it from top to bottom, parting the moun- 
ands. tains as a man would part a cur- 
tain, producing a gorge more beau- 
arling tiful than the German Rhine, and 
which is now so easily accessible to 
erubs’ the children of men. ‘lhe crystal 
streams which leap down from the 
; crags, singing their never-ending 
oul songs of joy, come out of an ever- 
‘eW. green country. The giant peaks 
jear? which rear their heads above the 
ree fir-clad range lift their snowy domes 
id into the blue of the firmament and 
ods: are silent reminders of the volcanic 
forces which created them. 
For more than a hundred years 
men have dreamed of a passable 
road for wheeled vehicles through 
this gorge, where the Columbia 
River passes through the heart of 
the Cascade Range, at right angles 
to it and only fifty feet above the 
| level of the sea. The early pioneers 
ng, risked their lives. on log rafts or 
g’ climbed to an elevation of 5,500 feet 
and crossed the range south of 








Crown Point on Columbia River Highway 


Mount Hood on what was known 
as the Barlow Road. Not until the 
year 1915 was it possible to drive a 
wagon or an automobile from east- 
ern Oregon,—the wheat and cattle 





Multnomah Falls 


Union Pacific trains stop at this point five minutes to give oppos 
tunity to view this attraction, 
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The National Playgrounds of America 


What Uncle Sam is Doing to Provide Pleasant, Healthful and Profitable Vacations for the People 


° BY ROBERT STERLING YARD, 











In Rocky Mountain National-Estes Park, Colorado 


county and city. The movement for out-door 

living is spreading with the utmost rapidity. 
The time is not far when all public and many private 
forest lands will be dotted with rest houses and shel- 
ters to accommodate the increasing throngs of those 
who seek their recreation under leafy roofs. It isa 
movement that makes only for good. The nation of 
out-door livers is a nation of power and sanity. It is 
largely under the impulse of this movement that the 
incomparable national parks of the United States have 
taken a leap forward during the last two years. Until 
then the government did little more than conserve 
them for a generation which is here and is at last 
awake to its great possessions and opportunities. 

To those who know our national parks, the general 
ignorance of the American public concerning them is 
incomprehensible. This generation is being brought 
up, like its predecessors, in the belief that Switzer- 
land possesses the greatest accessible scenery in the 
world. But we who know our own country know that 
this is not true. We know that these United States 
possess greater scenic sublimity, in far greater vari- 
ety, than is easily accessible in all the rest of the 


A MERICA has many playgrounds, national, state, 


world. We know, that, except for Mount Blane and 
several other special scenic features, we can over- 
match the Swiss Alps in a single one of our national 
parks, the Glacier National Park in Montana, and that 
we have, in seven or eight others, scenic splendors 
which do not exist at all in the Alps. 

So itis with Canada. We can match any one of half 
a dozen lakes in Glacier alone, or in the Yosemite 
alone, against Lake Louise—with all our noble others 
not even in competition. The reason Lake Louise is 
so celebrated is that Canada spends a fortune every 
year in the United States advertising. it, while the 
United States does nothing even to inform its own 
people of their immense scenic wealth. For many 
years Canada has been entertaining American writers 
and certain mountain climbers, free of all expense, in 
the Canadian Rockies. Thatis why you read so much 








Cliff Dwellings—Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado 


about them in the newspapers and magazines and so 
little about our own Rockies, our Cascades and our in- 
imitable Sierra Nevada. Every writer who sees our 
own great mountains sees them at his own expense to 
the last dollar. That is where Canada is beating us 
out at our game of advertising. 
There are seventeen national parks, including two 
new ones this year which are not within our state 
borders — Mount 
McKinley in 














Altyn Mountain, Lake McDermott and Many Glacier Hotel—Glacier National Park 


Alaska and the 
Hawaiian Na- 
tional Park. Of 
those within our 
borders eight or 
nine are of the 





first order of 
scenic  impor- 
tance. 

The Rocky 


Mountain Na- 
tional Park, near 
Denver, Colora- 
do, is one of the 
noblest in the 
land and has the 
great advanta- 
ges of location 
near the center 
of the country, 
of easy acces- 
sibility and of 
many hotels at 
a wide range of 
prices. Eighty- 
six thousand 
people visited 
this national 
park last sum- 
mer, and this 
summer the 
throng will be 
larger. But 
many times that 
many visitors 





of the National Park Service, Department of the Interior 














is. Des "Sa 
Eagle Crags and Phantom Ship—Crater Lake 





will not populate its vast solitudes, nor offer the 
least suggestion of crowding its superb  wilder- 
nesses. The park straddles the front range of the 
Rocky Mountains at their most magnificent point. 
The range rises to great snowy heights, carrying gla- 
ciers in its hollows and yielding at many points to 
granite precipices thousands of feet high, at whose 
feet nestle the wildest of forest-bordered lakes. 

Yet one can easily climb these great heights and 
dream away hours in the Rockies’ stupendous heart. 
One can leave his hotel in Estes Park after an early 
breakfast, climb by foot or horseback upon Flattop, 
and dine comfortably again in the valley the same 
evening. Or one can cross the continental divide and 
spend the night at Grand Lake on the western slope, 
and return another way. ‘There are small hotels and 
camps at many places deep in the mountains’ heart 
where one can spend days at a time. 

The Rocky Mountain National Park is a classroom 
and museum of geology. Its specialty is glacial his- 
tory. Its records are spread for all to read who have 
eyes to see. Its mighty cirques and still mightier 
moraines tell their own story. 

In quite a different way, for each of these national 
parks is highly individualized, Yellowstone also is 
unique. It has more and greater geysers than all the 
rest of the world together, and one must go to Iceland 
and New Zealand to see the next in rank. Its canyon 
is unique of its kind, a palette of every color and shade. 
Its immense wilderness of 3,348 square miles is beyond 
comparison the world’s most populated wild animal 
refuge; and the leisurely visitor can study animals at 
close quarters, for they have lost most of their fear 
of man. I have been within a hundred feet of bear 
and moose in the wilderness. Elk may be seen close 
by in large numbers. A deer once looked into my 
window at dinner, and children feed them wild flowers. 
Three watersheds originate in the Yellowstone. The 

















Photo. by Haynes, St, Pid | 
Catching and Cooking Fish in Yellowstone Lake 
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Jewell Geyser—Yellowstone National Park 


trouting is extraordinary. One may live in the public 
camps for three dollars a day or camp beside rushing 
waters under his own canvas. 

The Mesa Verde National Park, also in Colorado, 
was created to conserve the cliff dwellings, which rep- 
resent by far the highest prehistoric civilization in 
America next to that of the Maya tribes of Mexico 





suggest the delicate glory of its 
thousand feet of 
Switzerland or even Canada pos- 
sessed Crater Lake its fame would 
ring in every land on earth; but I 
think not one in ten of those who 
read these words ever heard of it 
before. 

It is needless to describe the Yo- 
semite Valley; the world acknowl- 
edges it incomparable. But few 
even in America know that its eight 
square miles are merely a part of 
eleven hundred square miles of un- 
surpassed snow-peaked wilderness. 
The Yosemite National Park is a 
nation’s playground. Its upper 
reaches recently have become ac- 
cessible from the Valley by road, 
and camps at three dollars a day 
are dotting its trails at easy inter- 
vals of travel. 

It is this park, with its rapidly in- 
creasing patronage and its luxuri- 
ance of varied beauty, that the 
National Park Service has selected 
to become a model for its future 
scheme of development. One may 
live here in the greatest of hotel 





lava rim. If 


and Central America. 


their god, the sun. 





for they left their all. 


: The Glacier National Park in Montana looks its un- 
Its Algonkian rock may have been 
laid a thousand thousand years ago in the sea bottom 


thinkable age. 


the 


ilde which once covered our northwest. Its fantastic 
of wll mountain shapes result from thousands of centuries of 
7 the erosion. Its lakes challenge the world for romantic 
mes beauty. It has sixty shrunken glaciers, remainders 
4 z of a gigantie past. Its trails disclose spots of start. 
whale ling sublimity. The declining sun paints its land- 


scapes in ever-changing hues. 


ts and 


These magnificent community 
houses are within call of the life of to-day. 
Temple, discovered by Dr. Fewkes in 1915, contains 
the fossil image of a palm which these mysterious 
peop!e doubtless thought the divinely-given portrait of 
About 1300 A. D. the builders of 
these astonishing dwellings mysteriously disappeared, 
noone can guess how; but it must have been suddenly, 


x Large hotels and pic~ 
turesque Swiss-like chalets stand at convenient inter- 











Sun 





im- 
their 
Often, 


heart vals. Trail horses may be found everywhere ; but one 
aaile may tramp from chalet to chalet in a day. ; 
attop, If there is any other single peak glacier system like 
= that which clothes Mount Rainier, it has not been re- 
" pe ported in tourist routes. Twenty-eight great glaciers 
slope spread like rays 
5 and from its shining 
heart isolated summit. 

Once it — a vol- 

cano, and steam 
T his. may still be seen 
“have within its icy 
chtier crater. Between 
its — ager 
‘ are gardens o 
sg wild flowers and 
ll the groves of giant 
eland trees. One may walk from these 
nyon park-like glades directly upon the 
hade. rough surface of glaciers a thousand 
yond feet thick. One may climb upon 
rimal the glaciers, peer into their 1 
ils at mense crevices, explore their ice 
“fear caves, measure and study t 
bear motion. One may, with guides, 
close climb to the summit itself. 
» my on the north side, one may see 
vers. avalanches plunge four thousand 
The feet from the top of Willis Wall. 








ud 


The General Sherman Tree—Se- 
quoia National Park 


Mount Rainier is four hours from 
the city of Tacoma, Washington. 
There is an excellent hotel-camp. 
Trails lead to the many flowered 
parks, and a trail is in construction 
all around the monster, which rises 
14,401 feet above mean tide in 
Puget Sound. 

In Oregon once stood a volcano 
loftier than Mount Rainier. Men 
now call it Mount Mazama, but no 
man has ever seenit. Once in the 
far age when the monster volcanoes 
which created the Cascade Mount- 
ains were still blazing beacons, 
Mount Mazama slipped down within 
its own rim and disappeared inside 
the earth. In its place to-day 
lies Crater Lake, whose depth is 
two thousand feet, whose blue is so 
deep and gorgeous that those who 
see it pictured refuse to believe. 
Yet no paint has equalled the blue 
of Crater Lake. No artist can even 
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Mt. Jackson, 10,264 feet high, with Lake Ellen 
Wilson, and Little St. Mary Lake below—Glacier 


National Park. 


The falls between the lakes are over 1000 feet high, 
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Yosemite Fallsa—Yosemite National Park 


luxury, or may board in camps at rates as low as 
two and three-quarter dollars a day, or may camp out 
at any rate of expense one chooses. Camping out in 
the Yosemite Valley is unique. Complete outfits from 
tent to table linen may be hired on the spot, and the 
shops of the village will deliver your orders daily 
at the tent door. You may park your motor beside 
your tent or in the free garage. 

In the Sequoia National Park, south of Yosemite in 
California, grow more than a million sequoia trees, 
twelve thousand of which exceed ten feet in diameter. 
Here grows the biggest and oldest living thing, the 
General Sherman Tree. Itis thirty-six feet six inches 
indiameter. Itsprouted there from a tiny seed about 
the time that Pharaoh led captive the children of 
Israel. If you have not read John Muir’s descriptions 
of the Sequioa, do not delay a day. There is nothing 
under the sky that so stirs the emotions, nothing that 
so typifies majesty. To wander in these mighty groves 
is to uplift the spirit. ‘'here are many who spend 
summers in this national park, in the straggling pub- 
lic camp at Giant Forest. There are many more who 
carry in tents and equipment and spend succeeding 
summers. ; 

Of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado it is needless 
for me to speak. It is not yet a national park, stu- 
pendous ‘though its spectacle; but it will become one 
in due time. 

All of our national parks are reached by one or more 
great railroad systems. All are accessible by automo 
bile. All are equipped with hotels or camps or both. 
In all, the charges are as low as a short season will 
permit. It is possible to live in all, in comfortable 
camps, at three dollars a day. Hotels offer a room 


(Continued on page 68) 

















Paradise- Park and Mt. Rainier—Mt. Rainier National Park 
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Our Country in the World War 


Extracts from President Wilson’s War Message and His Address to the Country 


HE United States is in war—a war embracing the 

greater part of civilized mankind. Whatever 

may be the processes which have brought the 
world to this point, we have now to face the fact. It 
is indeed difficult to realize that we, as a nation, have 
become a part of this terrible world holocaust. After 
standing for two years and a half as observers of the 
dreadful drama which was being enacted across the 
ocean, we have become actual participants in it 
with all of the responsbilities and burdens belonging 
thereto. Normal Instructor-Primary Plans does not 
aim to be a news journal, or to give its readers a chron- 
ice of current events, except such as may particularly 
relate to the field of education, but it feels that it 
should make mention of some things in connection 
with this great event, perhaps one of the most stu- 
pendous in the history of our country. 

Teachers should know and realize clearly the basis 
upon which we have entered into the world war. Not 
only for themselves, but they should be able to give 
to their pupils a true standard by which to measure 
this great and tragic event. 

The war message of President Wilson, given before 
a joint session of the Houses of Congress on April 2 
ig destined to be one of the great documents of his- 
tory. This not alone because of portentous character 
of the event it foreshadowed, but also because of the 
spirit embodied and the form of expression in which it 
was set, forth. It is well, therefore, to become famil- 
iar with this message, to recognize it as one of the 
utterances of our day which will remain as one of the 
marked ones for future days; to learn from it the 
reasons Which have impelled us, a peace-loving coun- 
try, to accept a war forced upon us, and to recognize 
in it the desire to bring, even through the bane of 
war, the blessings of justice, freedom and democracy 
to all the world. This address will be read and cited 
as a masterpiece of statesmanship as well as of ex- 
pression, and the pupils of our schools should be famil- 
iar with it. 

After stating in brief the history of the submarine 
warfare, and the policy of the German government to 
sink all boats entering into the prescribed war zone, 
as announced on February first, and under which pol- 
icy there has been such ruthless attacks on ships, 
whatever their flag, character or errand, by which 
American ships were sunk and American lives lost, 
the President says that this ‘‘German submarine war- 
fare against commerce is a warfare against mankind. 
It is a war against all nations,’’ the ‘‘challenge is to 
all mankind.’’ He recalls his own address of February 
26th in which he suggested an armed neutrality, but 
which events have made impracticable and ineffectual. 
His address then proceeds, in part, and it is these 
portions which wil! be especially valuable to read and 
recall : 


With a profound sense of the solemn and even trag- 
ical character of the step I am taking and of the grave 
responsibilities which it involves, but in unhesitating 
obedience to what | deem my constitutional duty, I 
advise that the Congress declare the recent course of 
the Imperial German Government to be in fact noth- 
ing less than war against the Government and people 
of the United States; that it formally accept the status 
of belligerent which has thus been thrust upon it; and 
that it take immediate steps not only to put the coun- 
try in a more thorough state of defense, but also to 
exert all its power and employ all its resources to 
bring the Government of the German Empire to terms 
and end the war. 


While we do these things, these deeply momentous 
things, let us be very clear, and make very clear to 
all the world, what our motives and our objects are. 
My own thought has not been driven from its habitual 
and normal course by the unhappy events of the last 
two months, and I do not believe that the thought of 
the nation had been altered or clouded by them. I 
have exactly the same things in mind now that I had 
in mind when I addressed the Senate on the 22d of 
January last; the same that I had in mind when I ad- 
dressed the Congress on the 38d of February and on 
the 26th of February. Our object now, as then, is to 
vindicate the principles of peace and justice in the 
life of the world as against selfish and autocratic 
power, and to set up among the really free and self- 
governed peoples of the world such a concert of pur- 
Pose and of aetion as will henceforth insure the ob- 
kervanve of those principles. 


Neutrality is no longer feasible or desirable where 
the peace of the world is involved and the freedom of 
its peoples, and the menace to that peace and freedom 
lies in the existence of autocratic Governments, backed 
by organized force which is controlled wholly by their 
will, not by the will of their people. We have seen 
the last of neutrality in such circumstances. We are 
at the beginning of an age in which it will be insisted 
that the same standards of conduct and of responsibil- 
ity for wrong doné shall be observed among nations 
and their Governments that are observed among the 
individual citizens of civilized States. 

We have no quarrel with the German people. We 
have no feeling toward them but one of sympathy and 
friendship. It was not upon their impulse that their 
Government acted in entering this war. It was not 
with their previous knowledge or approval. It was a 
war determined upon as wars used to be determined 
upon in the old, unhappy days, when people were no- 
where consulted by their rulers and wars were pro- 
voked and waged in the interest of dynasties or of 
little groups of ambitious men who were accustomed 
to use their fellow men as pawns and tools. 

A steadfast concert for peace can never be main- 
tained except by a partnership of democratic nations. 
No autocratic Government could be trusted to keep 
faith within it or observe its covenants. It must be 
a league of honor, a partnership of opinion. Intrigue 
would eat its vitals away; the plottings of inner cir- 
cles who could plan what they would and render ac- 
count to no one would be a corruption seated at its 
very heart. Only free peoples can hold their purpose 
and their honor steady to a common end and prefer 
the interests of mankind to any narrow interest of 
their own. 


The world must be made safe for democracy. Its 
peace must be planted upon the tested foundations of 
political liberty. Wehave no selfish ends to serve. 
We desire no conquest, no dominion. We seek no in- 
demnities for ourselves, no material compensation for 
the sacrifices we shall freely make. We are but one 
of the champions of the rights of mankind. We shall 
be satisfied when those rights have been made as se- 
cure as the faith and the freedom of nations ean make 
them. 

Just because we fight without rancor and without 
selfish object, seeking nothing for ourselves but what 
we shall wish to share with all free peoples, we shall, 


I feel confident, conduct our operations as belliger- 


ents without passion and ourselves observe with proud 
punctilio the principles of right and of fair play we 
profess to be fighting for. 

It will be all the easier for us to conduct ourselves 
as belligerents in a high spirit of right and fairness 
because we act without animus, not with emnity to- 
ward a people or with the desire to bring any injury 
or disadvantage upon them, but only in armed oppo- 
sition to an irresponsible Government which has 
thrown aside all considerations of humanity and of 
right and is running amuck. 

We are, let me say again, the sincere friends of the 
German people, and shall desire nothing so much as 
the early re-establishment of intimate relations of 
mutual advantage between us, however hard it may 
be for them for the time being to believe that this is 
spoken from our hearts. We have borne with their 
present Government through all these bitter months 
because of that friendship, exercising a patience and 
forbearance which would otherwise have been impos- 
sible. 

We shall happily still have an opportunity to prove 
that friendship in our daily attitude and actions to- 
ward the millions of men and women of German birth 
and native sympathy who live among us and share 
our life, and we shall be proud to prove it toward all 
who are in fact loyal to their neighbors and to the 
Government in the hour of test. They are most of 
them as true and loyal Americans as if they had never 
known any other fealty or allegiance. They will be 
prompt to stand with us in rebuking and restraining 
the few who may be of a different mind and purpose. 
If there should be disloyalty, it will be dealt with 
with a firm hand of stern repression; but, if it lifts 
its head at all, it will lift it only here and there and 
without countenance except from a lawless and ma- 
lignant few. 

It is a distressing and oppressive duty, gentlemen 
of the Congress, which I have performed in thus ad- 
dressing you. There are, it may be, many months of 
fiery trial and sacrifice ahead of us. It is a fearful 
thing to lead this great, peaceful people into war, 
into the most terrible and disastrous of all wars, 
civilization itself seeming to be in the balance. But 
the right is more precious than peace, and we shall 
fight for the things which we have always carried 
nearest our hearts—for democracy, for the right of 
those who submit to authority to have a voice in their 
own Governments, for the rights and liberties of 
small nations, for a universal dominion of right by 
such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace 
and safety to all nations and make the world itself at 
last free. To such a task we can dedicate our lives 


and our fortunes, everything that we are and every- 
thing that we have, with the pride of those who know 
that the day has come when America is privileged to 
spend her blood and her might for the principles that 
gave her birth and happiness and the peace which she 
has treasured. 

God helping her, she can do no other. 


In response to this address and voicing the senti- 
ment of the country, the Senate on April 4, by a vote 
of 82 to 6, and the House on April 6, by a vote of 373 
to 50, passed a resolution declaring that ‘‘the recent 
acts of the Imperial German Government are acts of 
war against the Government and people of the United 
States,’’ and ‘‘that the state of war between the 
United States and the Imperial German Government 
which has thus been thrust upon the United States is ; 
hereby formally declared,’’ and the President was 
‘authorized and directed to employ all the resources 
of the Government against the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment and to bring the contest to a successful 
termination. ’’ 

The effect of this was to bring a united country to 
the support of the President. Those who had opposed 
the war in voice or vote were one with those who 
had most vigorously advocated it, and all partisanship 
and differences were lost in the general chorus of pa- 
triotism and loyalty. 

Another address issued by President Wilson, a few 
days later, made a profound impression on the coun- 
try. It was an ‘‘Appeal to his Fellow-Countrymen,’ 
In part it was: > ° 


The entrance of our own beloved country into the 
grim and terrible war for democracy and human rights 
which has shaken the world creates so many problems 
of national life and action which eall for immediate 
consideration and settlement that I hope you will per- 
mit me to address to you a few words of earnest coun- 
sel and appeal with regard to them. 

There is not a single selfish element, so far as I can 
see, in the cause we are fighting for. Weare fighting 
for what we believe and wish to be the rights of man- 
kind and for the future peace and security of the 
world. To do this great thing worthily and success- 
fully we must devote ourselves to the service without 
regard to profit or material advantage, and with an 
energy arid intelligence that will rise to the level of 
the enterprise itself. We must realize to the full how 
great the task is and how many things, how many 
kinds and elements of capacity and service and self- 
sacrifice it involves, ‘ : ‘ : 

It is evident to every thinking man that our indus- 
tries, on the farms, in the shipyards, in the mines, in 
the factories, must be made more prolific and more 
efficient than ever and that they must be more eco- 
nomically managed and better adapted to the pal ‘tie. 
ular requirements of our task than they have been, 
and what I want to say is that the men and the women 
who devote their thought and their energy to these 
things will be serving the country and conducting the 
fight for peace and freedom just as truly and just as 
effectively as the men on the battlefield or in the 
trenches. 

The industrial forces of the country, men and women 
alike, will be a great national, a great international 
service army—a notable and honored host engaged in 
the service of the nation and the world, the efficient 
friends and saviors of free man everywhere. ‘Thou- 
sands, nay, hundreds of thousands of men otherwise 
liable to military service will of right and of necessity 
be excused from that service and assigned to the fun- 
damental, sustaining work of the fields and factories 
and mines as the men under fire. 

I take the liberty, therefore, of addressing this 
word to the farmers of the country and to all who 
work on the farms. ‘I'he supreme need of our own 
nation and of the nations with which we are co-oper- 
ating is an abundance of supplies, and especially of 
foodstuffs. The importance of an adequate food sup- 
ply, especially for the present year, is superlative. 
Without abundant food, alike for the armies and the 
peoples now at war, the whole great enterprise upon 
which we have embarked will break down and fail. 


Let me suggest, also, that every one who creates or 
cultivates a garden helps, and helps greatly, to solve 
the problem of the feeding of the nations; and that 
every housewife who practices strict economy puts 
herself in the ranks of those who serve the nation. 
This is the time for America to correct her unpardon- 
able fault of wastefulness and extravagance. Let ev- 
ery man and every woman assume the duty of care- 
ful, provident use and expenditure as a public duty, 
as a dictate of patriotism which no one ean now ex- 
pect ever to be excused or forgiven for ignoring. 

The supreme test of the nation has come. We must 
all speak, act, and serve together! 
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Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short, helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


cation. 


Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 


will be destroyed. Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Osage, Iowa. 


June Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


LOSING 

Day and 

Flag Day 
are very near 
togetherin 
many schools, 
and I do not see 
how anything 
could be better 
this year than 
to make the 
Last Day exer- 
cises a celebra 
tion of the 
hirthday of the 
flag. Makeita 
patriotic day 
and then write 
to me about any new or unusual features 
you used. I never have as many letters 
on teaching patriotism as I want, al- 
though I have a large number on every 
other subject. 

Many questions have been sent in for 
discussion in these columns. One teacher 
wants to know how to manage the dif- 
ficulties that. arise when pupils cannot 
speak English. Her whole school are 
Russians. She wants to know how to 
get them to speak English during inter- 
missions. 

Almost as strenuous a plaint, and one 
which touches every one of us, comes 
from a teacher who wants to know how 
to persuade, induce or compel—any way 
80 it is done—her pupils to use only good 
grammar during intermissions and—alas! 
—also in classes. 





Bertha E, Bush 


do tell us. 
Another teacher wants to know how 


the time may be most profitably spent | 
by boys while the girls are taking their | 
She wants | 
some special, definite line of work with | 


cooking and sewing lessons. 


an appeal especially attractive to boys. 

And somebody wants ideas for opening 
exercises—unusual ideas that have proved 
helpful. 

I hope that very many of your school 
grounds and children’s home backyards 
contain flourishing gardens this June. 
We thought we were introducing the 
gardens for the benefit of the pupils, but 
it looks now as if they might be one of 
the greatest benefits to our nation. We 
are ‘‘up against’’ the problem of high 
prices in foodstuffs this spring as never 
before, and they tell us that the reason 
is not really the war but the lamentable 


fact that there is not enough raised to |' 


supply the mouths that must be fed. 
Here, in prosperous Iowa, where the 
ground is so rich that it only needs to be 
‘*tickled with the hoe to laugh out in 
harvests,’’ to think that such a condition 
can exist! It may be that these little 
school gardens, which were planned 
simply for the sake of the boys and girls, 
may solve a great national problem. 
The teacher who can go to the N. E. 
A. at Portland, Oregon, this year will 
surely reap unprecedented advantages. 
What can be better to make us national 
instead of provincial than to travel over 
our own country? And if you cannot af- 
ford the railroad fare, don’t think that 
the advantages of travel are denied you 





If any of you have | 
found any good way to accomplish this, 





Send to the railroad companies for the 
free booklets they issue describing the 
beauties of their routes and the wonder- 
ful things to be seen. Send for the pro- 
gram of the N. E. A., and travel in your 
own hammock or wherever you like best 
to sit. Many a stay-at-home who has 
never been to Rome knows more about 
what can be seen there than one who has 
visited it in the body. 


Teachers’ Exchange 


The sixth and seventh grade pupils of 
(Mrs.) Ethel Standley, Durant, Okla., 
would like to correspond with sixth or 
seventh grade pupils in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands or the Philippines. 

The pupils of (Miss) Flora M. Amede, 
Washington, Mass., living in the beauti- 
ful Berkshire Hills, would like to corres- 
pond with pupils in other states, especi- 
ally the western states. 


Help-One-Another Club 
A Patriotic Closing Day 


For several years the village school 
where I taught has had very elaborate 


Closing exercises, with preparation ex- | 
tending over several weeks, interrupting 





lessons, and exhausting both teachers 
and pupils with the rehearsals and cos- 
tume-making. Last year one of the 
teachers. suggested a change which met 
with the approval of faculty and patrons, 
and proved a decided success. 

As Closing Day came not long before 
Flag Day, it was arranged to combine 
the two and give a patriotic turn to the 
exercises. 

In the morning, we had a splendid ad- 
dress by a young lawyer on ‘‘ Education 
and Patriotism,’’ and there were some 
songs by the entire school and by the 
chorus class. Then promotion lists were 
read, honors announced, and medals 
awarded, and the program was concluded 
with the request that the audience pass 
out promptly and pause in front of the 
building to watch some Revolutionary 
scenes enacted by the Boy Scouts and 
their friends. 

On going out, we found the grove oc- 
cupied by the camp of the Colonial army, 
and no one was unkind enough to notice 
such anachronisms as the modern scout 
uniforms worn by the patriots. A boy 
who had been plowing in a field just 
down the road came loping up on a wild- 
eyed mule, with clanking gears, to an- 








Come out with the daisies, 
Come oub with the clover 
for June is here, telling 
Her sweet bales over 
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nounce the approach of British troops, 
Some ladies and children, with several 
negro servants, were visiting the camp, 
and they fled in great disorder, while 
the soldiers prepared a most obvious am- 
buscade behind a tree. Presently the 
“thin red line of heroes’’ marched around 
the corner with great dignity. (Their 
uniforms included all the red sweaters in 
the village.) A very noisy skirmish was 
fought with blank cartridges. (This 
was a very anxious time for those in 
charge, but a teacher had examined the 
cartridges and the boys were ordered to 
fire at the treetops, so there were noac- 
cidents.) The patriots were defeated 
and left the victorious British in the 
camp. Marion’s men carried the wounded 
to shelter in the swamp, which consisted 
of three bushes. A little girl, with her 
negro servant bearing a huge basket of 
supplies, came to their aid, guiding the 
horses stealthily past the camp, now oc: 
cupied by the sleeping British. Encour- 
aged by the food and bandages, the 
wounded men all revived and joined in 
a surprise attack which was gloriously 
successful. The British were utterly 
routed, the Stars and Stripes waved in 
triumph, and the patriots celebrated their 
victory by an impromptu war dance 
around the flagpole. , 

Every one seemed delighted with the 
change from indoor programs, and no 
one was overworked. There was only 
one rehearsal for’ the Revolutionary 
scenes, which the boys planned without 
much assistance; the figures of the 
march were practiced in five-minute 
drills as the children came out at recess, 
and the songs were learned as part of 
the opening exercises, yet I believe the 
affair was a greater success than many 
which cost infinitely more in time, labor 
and money.—M. P., North Carolina. 


An Outdoor Closing Day 


For our Closing Day we had a picnic 
and exercises out-of-doors. As we wanted 
particularly to carry them out without 
the hard work and nervous strain that 
has sometimes attended our efforts be 
fore, our picnic dinner was marked by 
great lack of formality. } 

The food had been prepared so that it 
needed no elaborate serving, and the 
ladies simply put it in platters on the 
table. ‘Then everybody went up and 
helped himself, walking. about while he 
ate, with a beaten ‘biscuit: in one hand 
and a drumstick in theother. When the 
meal was over, each lady gathered up 
two or three empty plates, folded her 
tablecloth, and put away her basket, 
while some obliging chickens disposed of 
the scraps; thus nobody spent the after- 
noon washing dishes. 

The last part of the program was a re 
ception by Uncle Sam and Columbia, 
wearing the traditional costumes; they 
came from the schoolhouse, and occupied 
thrones (made of boxes and bunting) 
under the flag. Then the entire school 
marched out, two by two, each grade 
representing a country, and led by 4 
tinsel-crowned king and queen. The first 
grade, as Japan, received much applause, 
for the tots all wore gay kimonos, while 
every little boy was trying to hold a bob: 
bing paper parasol over a tiny girl who 
was waving a fan. Other classes were 
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equally attractive, though in some only 
the king and queen were in costume, the 
others wearing sashes of the national 
colors. After marching about the yard 
and performing a few simple evolutions, 
they paused before the throne to form a 
wheel, each spoke being a grade. As 
the wheel slowly revolved, and each 
spoke came opposite the platform, the 
children of that group sang their national 
song. At last all of the nations joined 
in‘ ‘America,’’ concluding with the salute 
to the flag. —A SOUTHERN TEACHER. 


A Picnic Entertainment 


After our Closing Day picnic dinner we 
had the following for entertainment with 
4 smail prize for each: girls’ race; boys’ 
yace; ladies’ race; men’s race; _ball- 
throwing contest for girls, ladies and boys 
respectively; peanut race for all. This 
last race afforded much amusement. 
Two chairs were placed about a rod apart. 
Qn one was a plate of peanuts and on the 
other two empty plates. Any two people 
carried peanuts on knives from one plate 
to the other for one minute and a record 
was kept of the number carried by each. 
The one who carried the greatest num- 
ber of peanuts won the prize. This was 
the best race as the most people took 
part in it. ; 

We also had an indoor drawing con- 
test. Every one was given a slip of 
paper and a pencil. Then I called on 
one pupil at a time and he came up and 
rudely sketched upon the blackboard a 
picture of what I whispered to him. 
Then every one wrote down on the slips 
of paper what they thought it was. Ten 
things were drawn. After the prizes 
were distributed I took pictures of the 
crowd and of the children. Candy and 
peanuts were passed, and thus ended a 
merry day. —RuBy E. LOKEN, Minnesota. 


Another Cloaing Day Plan 


About six weeks before school was out 
we bevan telling the children stories of 
Indians, of pioneers, of Boy Scouts and 
of Camp Fire Girls. We told them that 
on the last day of school we would take 
our dinners to the woods and they might 
play any of the stories we had told them 
or any game they liked. 

We met at the schoolhouse at ten 
o’clock, and such an array of chattering 
children, balls, bats, dolls, baskets, rugs 
and everything imaginable! We marched 
in order to the woods, a drummer ahead 
and several of the large boys on each 
side of the lines. 

After dinner a number of the mothers 
came and we made the rounds. At the 
foot of the hill by the road were some 
little boys playing ball. Nearer us were 
little girls with their dolls keeping house. 
Farther back was a bunch playing Camp 
Fire Girls, and away back where the 
trees were thick were the Indians and 
pioneers playing the hardships of their 
forefathers. It was not only a happy 
day for the children but it was a parent- 
teacher’s meeting as well.—EMMA NICH- 
OLS MEYER, Indiana. 


A Picnic Suggestion 


If you are going to have a picnic the 
last day of school, try putting three of 
the mothers on a committee to have 
charge of it, and see what a load it will 
take from your mind. Let them have 
entire charge of it and you will be free, 
and when the day comes you will not 
have to worry over whether you have 
enough plates, etc. —MARIE Barr, Mich- 
igan. 


Clown Drill for Closing Day 


Knowing how hard it is to find some- 
thing new in the way of entertainment, 
Iam giving a Clown Drill that was a 
successful number on our program. ‘Ten 
small boys from second and third grades 
took part in the drill. More could be 
use!, They wore clown costumes with 
peaked caps made of different colored 
canibric, or bunting with big dots of con- 
trasting color sewed on, hose to match 
suit or dots. 

‘To some good march music one boy at 
atime, carrying a pillow, skips to front 
of -tage, turns a somersault, passes to 
front of the stage and seats himself on 
the pillow with his feet crossed. The 
others follow in same way till all are 
Sexted in front. 

At achord from piano all rise, leaving 
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pillows on floor, and go through any drill 
desired, the faster the better. Where 
folk dancing is taught introduce some of 
the figures. End the drill in some way 
that will enable the actors to pick up the 
pillows. As they leave the stage each 
turns a somersault and makes an exag- 
gerated bow to audience. The patterns 
for the suits can be secured from any 
fashion magazine.—FLORA YARBROUGH, 
Arkansas. 


Souvenirs for Last Day of School 


For Last Day souvenirs I usually have 
postcard photograph of all the pupils in 
the room. I find that this gives pupils 
far more delight than the ordinary kind, 
and they are not more expensive when 
one has them made in quantity by the 
Art Department of our friend—Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. If it is de- 
sired the name of the pupils and the sig- 
nature of the teacher, together with any 
kind of a greeting, may be placed on the 
cards. —F. W. JOHNSON, Texas. 


Many Uses for Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans 


I know a clever young grandmother 
who is making two quilts, or spreads, for 
her two grandchildren. She gets her 
patterns from Normal-Instructor Primary 
Plans. One quilt is an unbleached mus- 
lin, worked in blue, the designs being the 
Mother Goose Outlines. The other isa 
gay animal spread, worked in red upon 
bleached muslin. Itis to havea feather- 
stitched ruffle around the sides and one 
end. 

She might make a bluebird quilt, as 
there have been good bluebird patterns 
in the spring numbers for 1916 and 1917. 
The bluebirds could be cut from blue 
gingham scraps and appliqued on. 

I know arural teacher who has several 
times helped the local Sunday School by 
giving them entertainment programs 
from the magazine. 

Now and then I like to lend my mag- 
azine to some little child to take home. 
The mother is often greatly interested. 
Then the big girl, who has a vague idea 
of sometime becoming a teacher, likes 
to read it. The big boys want to bor- 
row the bird- house numbers.—EVA 
EpGAR, Iowa. 


A Japanese Tea 


We gave a Japanese tea last year and 
invited the mothers. The girls wore 
kimonos and had their hair done high 
with chrysanthemums and combs. Their 
eyebrows were pencilled and cheeks 
painted pink. The boys wore flowing 
loose jackets made of inexpensive flower- 
ed material. The invitations were writ- 
ten on tinted Japanese lanterns made by 
the pupils, with the words written back- 
ward on them. 

‘Please come to our Japanese fete 
And bid your jinrikisha stop at our 
gate.’’ 

We decorated the room with Japanese 
flags, paper and cloth screens, lanterns, 
chryanthemums and wisterias made by 
the children as busy work. (Lanterns 
and parasols may be obtained from 
Messrs. B. Shackman & Co., 906 Broad- 
way, New York City; parasols twelve 
inches in diameter, 5c each, smaller 15¢ 
per dozen.) Thechildren sat on the floor 
with feet crossed, each telling one thing 
about Japan. They sang songs and had 
drills and a dramatization. 

We served ice cream with puffed rice, 
tea and small cakes, using Japanese 
dishes and napkins and allowing the chil- 
dren toserve. Each child gave five cents 
to help pay expenses, and every one was 
delighted.—E. A., Nebraska. 


A Japanese Sand-Table 


For our springtime sand-table we have 
a scene in Japan in cherry blossom time. 
The boys get small branches from cherry 
trees and we pin on the branches quite 
profusely tiny pink and white blossoms 
made from pink and white tissue paper. 
A miniature Japanese garden which may 
be procured at any city ten cent store is 
pretty for one corner of the table. Walk- 
ing in the garden we have a Japanese 
doll in a pink silk kimono. 
garden we placed a large Japanese par- 
asol and then suspended Japanese lan- 
terns which wé made from gayly colored 
wallpaper. —L. H. B., Nebraska. 
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“Tt is better to tare 
pains with your teeth 
than to have yourteeth 
taken with pains.”” 


OU can put into your pupils’ minds no 

better summer thought than that. See 

that they realize the truth of it so that dur- 

ing vacation, while -away from your watch- 

fulness, they will give their teeth the care 

which you have faithfully taught them with 
the slogan ‘‘Good 'Teeth—Good Health.”’ 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream isa faithful 
friend of childhood because its delicious 
flavor makes a pleasure of establishing the 
habit of twice-a-day care. It is a faithful 
friend of the teeth because its cleansing 
action is safe and eflicient—it is a faithful 
friend of the dental profession because it is 
not over-medicated. 


Ribbon Dental Cream is a standard 
dentifrice—‘‘A Dentists’ Dentifrice.’’ 


Colgate & Co., Dept. 7, 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 






As a further help in your 
last talk of the term on 
dental hygiene we will 
send you on request acopy 
of our booklet ‘‘ Bringing 
up the Teeth.’’ 


se 
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Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club — 


(Continued from page 65) 


Flag Motion Drill 


An effective flag drill for our closing 
day was easily arranged by having the 
school sing ‘‘Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean’’ with concerted motions for each 
line. The motions were as follows: 

March on stage with flags in right 
hand, elbows on hips. 

1. Flags held straight forward in right 
hand. 

2. Same position as when marching on 
stage. 

3. Same as 1, but flags in left hand. 

4, Raise flags above head in right hand. 

5. Same as 4, but left hand. 

6. Wave flags during entire chorus. 

7. Flags in right hand with staff hor- 
izontal across forehead. 

8. Same as 7, in left hand. 

9. Held in right hand diagonal across 
body. 

10. Partners cross flags. 

—BEATRICE GUTHRIE, Ohio. 


How I Taught Civil Government 


In our sixth grade geography class we 
were supposed to teach the fundamentals 
of United States government. ‘The 
pupils did not seem to understand the 
functions of thedifferent departments, so 
I tried this plan. I told the class we 
would organize ourselves into a Republic, 
have an election and make and enforce 
our laws as nearly as possible as they 
were made and enforced in the United 
States. We must have a basis to work 
from. So, bringing out the idea that 
existing circumstances created the ne- 
cessity for government, we brought out 
the idea of the Constitution. We then 
discussed various conditions existing in 
our room. From this we drew up a con- 
stitution providing for the election of 
officers and different departments of 
government, following, of course, our 
national government. 

We next held our election. After the 
election officers and departments 
sumed their different duties. Laws for 
the betterment of school conditions were 
made and penalties for their violation 
provided. In this way each department 
= child in the class had a special 
task. 

Some of the advantages offered by this 
plan are: the better understanding of 
the principles of government, and elimi- 
nation of discipline. The children were 
eager to carry out the plan because they 
were responsible-for the work and con- 
duct of their room.—B. L., Missouri. 


as- 


Two Paper Cutting Lessons 


I. A circle is folded four times. Have 
children watch you closely while you cut 
one. ‘Tell them as you cut that you be- 
gin at the bottom on the folded edge and 
cut in half-way, up half-way, a circle, 
up almost to the top and cut a point. 
This is an interesting lesson as each child 
eagerly opens the circle to see what has 
happened. He is delighted to find it is 
not only symmetrical but pretty. We 
mounted these on black. 

II. The children cut strings for bal- 
loons from plain white paper. I gave 
them different colored circles for bal- 
loons. They arranged these on black 
mounting paper, using their own taste 
as to location of colors and length of 
balloon strings. Some of them were very 
artistic. 

Hectograph copies of a little boy were 
given pupils. They cut around the lines 
carefully and mounted him where the 
strings meet. In connection with this 
lesson we learned the song ‘*The Balloon 
Man.”—BERTHA E. BUFFINGTON, Illinois. 


Correlating Number Work and Word 
Review 

The first grade class in reading is 
directed to take sheets of paper and 
fold them in halves, being careful to keep 
edges even. Without unfolding, they 
are to fold it again; then a third time, 
and a fourth. When the papers are thus 
folded, they cut out circles from them. 
With one cutting operation, the children 
will have cut out sixteen circles. They 
count the circles and write the numbers 
1 or 2 upon each, for ‘‘one cent’’ or 
“two cents.’’ The teacher then tells 
them that they are to pretend it is mar- 
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ket day, and all are to go to town. On 
the blackboard are a number of review 
words written within circles and squares 
which the children, in turn, come up and 
buy. The teacher, as merchant, allows 
each child to select his word, and tells 
him the price. The pupil pronounces the 
word he has chosen, erases it, and pays 
for it with his ‘‘cent pieces.’’ 

A ‘‘cashier’? may be selected to re- 
ceive the money. When the words have 
been bought, the children count their re- 
maining pennies, and the cashier an- 
nounces how many pennies the merchant 
has received during the sale.-—MARGUE- 
RITE BARNETT, ‘Texas. 


Each Child Has His Day 


Each child has a day in turn when he 
is captain of the class. He chooses his 
own assistant, passes all of the material, 
does all of our errands, leads and often 
chooses our games, and, most coveted 
privilege of all, ‘‘stays to help.’’ ‘This 
plan has proved wonderfully successful, 
because it eliminates the constant asking 
for these privileges, and gives each child 
his share of the pleasure and practice 
inserving others. When there are forty- 
five in a room, the teacher has too little 
time to study the individual child, and 
this plan offers a chance to keep this one 
child in mind and to know him better.— 
HELEN L. PATTEN, Massachusetts. 


Historical Journalism 


In a class in ancient history we re- 
cently tried a novel method of gaining 
that vital sense of reality which all his- 
tory instructors find so difficult to obtain 
and to impart. ‘The class turned itself 
into a newspaper staff. An editor and 
assistant-editor, an advertising manager, 
a business manager and a large staff of 
reporters were elected. Each impor- 
tant phase of national development or of 
epoch-making events was written up in 
a live, modern, journalistic style. The 
battle of Marathon, for instance, called 
forth remarkable rhetoric. The editor 
Wrote an editorial on the battle, each 
reporter submitted live notes from the 
front on the enemy’s strength, probable 
method of attack and truly marvelous 
descriptions of the clash. Opinions and 
criticisms of generals and those in 
authority in the state were permitted. 
The advertisements of commodities of 
the time were very clever and caused 
great amusement. The students thought 
they were having a ‘‘corking good time’’ 
and forgot entirely that they were study- 
ing dry ancient history and writing com- 
positions, beside getting valuable experi- 
ence in pseudo-journalism which made 
them better critics and observers of the 
dailies they read. Of course, all subjects 
did not admit of this treatment and more 
usual methods had to be employed, but 
the interest was so real and the charac- 
ters and incidents were so vitally alive 
that the whole period was crowded with 
new meaning and associations which 
create a more than temporary impres- 
sion.—M. M. R., North Carolina. 


Coffee Bag Games 


On bad days when the children need 
amusement in the house I have found 
coffee bags one of the best things to play 





with. Wecall them bean bags, but they 
are really salt bags filled with coffee | 
grounds dried in the oven. Each sack is | 
about two-thirds full when it is sewed | 
up at the end. These are less expensive | 
than beans and are softer. | 

The children stand in line and a tosser | 
several yards away tosses the ball to 
each in turn. If one in the line misses | 
it he gets out of the game; if the tosser 
misses it he gets another trial in the 
line and another pupil is tosser. 

We play catching it with two hands, 
with right or left hand, ete., till only 
one is left in the line and then he be- 
comes tosser in a new game. 

At another time we draw five circles 
each larger than the other, the smallest 
circle counting 25, the next larger 20, 
etc. Let each child stand back fifteen 
or twenty feet and try to throw a sack 
into the center ring. Let them have 
three trials and add up the result of 
each trial to see who has the highest 
score.—A. O., Indiana. 
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The Joy of Going Afield 


(Continued from page 15) 


about their own doctrines. From a dis- 
tant place they engaged a famous Quak- 
jeress, agreeing to give her an honorar- 
ium and to pay her expenses. She ar- 
rived on time. She was introduced by 
the chairman. She placed her watch on 
the desk, and for one hour sat and gazed 
in silence at that watch. At the end of 
the hour she pocketed her watch, tiptoed 
out of the room, accepted her pay and 
returned to her home. 

‘*But,’’? said my informant, ‘‘it was 
the best lecture I ever heard in my life 
and was the only one that stuck to the 


text.’’ In her lecture she exemplified 
her doctrine, ‘‘Be still.’’ Preach the 
sermon and live the life. ‘‘They also 


serve who only stand and wait,’’ said 
Milton. He seems to have been advis- 
ing would-be naturalists. Some one said 
practically the same thing when he said, 
‘‘Kverything is fish that comes to the 
net of a naturalist.’’ Waiting and fish- 
ing are synonymous. If one waits pa- 
tiently enough in the woods and fields, 
sees enough and is introspective enough, 
the fish will come and insist upon being 
caught in his mental net. ‘lhe whole 
world passes under every star every day. 
All we need to do when we go afield is 
to find a comfortable location and sit 
and watch the panorama as it goes by. 

I once saw a butterfly bravely winging 
his flight in the sunlight, halfway across 
a river half a mile wide. Why venture? 
So frail, so delicate; the stream so broad 
and deep. One touch of a wing to a 
ripple, and death. I wonder if he got 
across? He was alone in the landscape. 
No bird, no human being in sight. I did 
not disturb him. I could not. He was 
vastly superior to me. I watched him 
out of sight and wished him well. 

I have known teachers who seemed to 
think that the value of a nature excur- 
sion is measurable by a pedometer. 
‘‘We took a three mile walk this morn- 
ing, and feel exhilarated.’’ It is that 
spirit of athleticism crowding out men- 
tality and heart perception that is one 


of the greatest dangers, especially of ! 


Boy Scouts on their marches. ‘They 
cover miles, but no territory. They 
strengthen, not the mind and heart, but 
the legs. They have good eyes, but see 
nothing. Let us hear from Ruskin a 
word so frequently quoted as to be al- 
most trite, ‘‘The biggest thing in the 
world is to see something and then tell 
it.’’ What an exaggeration that seems. 
Anybody with a pair of eyes can see 
something, yet the seers are few and the 
tellers even fewer. The art of keen ob- 
servation is a rare gift. Because most 
people are lacking in that faculty, or 
because they have had it destroyed by 
searching for freaks, is one reason why 
nature study is not enjoyed by more peo- 
ple. I have not infrequently heard it 
said, ‘‘I enjoy nature as much as you. 
I take long walks every morning.’’ Or 
some one else, ‘‘In our limousine we 
took a tour through the heart of a wild 
country, covering about fifty miles yes- 
terday. I wish you could have been with 
us. You would have enjoyed it.’’ I 
might have enjoyed the ride, but that is 
different from enjoying the country. 

It is a wise naturalist that knows _ his 
own parish. Do not try togofar. There 
are foreign, undiscovered lands in every 
bit of grass or moss within a few feet 
of where you are now standing. A man 
saw his friend down on his knees peer- 








ing into the grass and inquired, ‘‘What | 


are you doing there?’’ 
‘*l am traveling in a foreign land.’’ 

Be selfish when you go for a walk with 
the young folks. Go for your own sake 
and take them along as a pretext, but 
do not say it is ‘‘good for the children. ”’ 
Shall you bring the universe into a pint 
cup, or shall you put all nature-know!- 
edge and nature-lore into the infantile 
mind? Nature study is good for the 
children, but a better and stronger argu- 
ment is that it keeps us all children. It 
makes a nonagenarian nine. A ramble 
in nature is like a swim in the ocean. 
You can paddle a little or you can wade 
far. You can swim, yet although you 
may be elephantine you need not go far 
to get drowned. Nature is simple in her 
simplicity. But do not forget that she 
is majestic in her majesty, and that she 


The reply was, | 





is infinite in her awe and mystery 
Wherever you stand has been an infinit, 
past and will be an infinite future. py 
not forget that you are at the center of 
thirty-two points of the compass. Yo, 
may look every way if you will. 

‘It is good for the children!’’ Whey 
I hear a teacher or a parent say that 
and realize that we are treading in the 
path of -the great masters of natural 
science where often the greatest is the 
humblest, I am reminded of the story of 
the flippant girl who visited the home of 
a great master of the piano. As soon as 
this enthusiastic girl saw that historica| 
instrument in the home of the dead mag. 
ter, she ran forward, skinned her gloves, 
wadded them up, tossed them on the 
piano, hastily wiped her hands with he 
handkerchief and crumpled it up at one 
end of the piano, and ran her fingers ql. 
most rashly from one end of the key. 
board to the other. Then she started jp 
to play, with an air that said, ‘‘ Now yoy 
are going to hear some music!’’ While 
still playing she said to the guide, “| 
suppose many musicians come here?” 
‘*Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘Paderewski was here 
a few weeks ago.”’ ‘‘Oh,’’ rapturously 
exclaimed the enthusiast, ‘‘ how delighted 
I should have been if I had been here at 
the same time. I suppose he made this 
old piano talk.’’ ‘‘No,’’ said the guide, 
‘the stood for a long time gazing at that 
keyboard. Finally some one said, ‘ Aren't 
you going to play something?’ Hastily 
he drew his hand across his eyes, and as 
he walked slowly toward the door he 
said, ‘I am not worthy to touch those 
keys.’ ’’ 

‘Teachers, when we go to the woods we 
are walking in paths that the masters 
have trod. It was in such places that 
Richard Jefferies drew inspiration to live 
a life of sweetness amid the trials and 
the exceptional troubles of his sorrowful! 
life. You stand by this pond with the 
trees towering aloft and remember here 
Thoreau lived in communion with nature 
athis Walden. You see an ordinary daisy 
tield. Remember Wordsworth made one 
of these live forever. 


“Sweet daisy! oft I talk to thee 
For thou art worthy, 
Thou unassuming common-place 
Of Nature, with that homely face, 
And yet with something of a grace, 
Which love makes for thee! 


* * * * 


Sweet flower! for by that name at last, 

When all my reveries are past, 

I call thee, and to that cleave fast, 
Sweet silent creature! 

That breath’st with me in sun and air, 

Do thou, as thou art wont, repair 

My heart with gladness, and a share 
Of thy meek nature!’’ 


Possibly you will see an ordinary field 
mouse and if you do, remember that 
Bobby Burns, when he started one from 
under his plowshare, set all the world to 
singing to that mouse, ard the singing 
will go on forever. Perhaps you will 
pass an ordinary old barn. Stop for a 
moment and think of the memories clus- 
tering around it. It will be. worth cher- 
ishing in mind for weeks if you are fav- 
ored by having the farmer swing wide 
those barn doors, because-you remember 
from the open barn door John Burroughs 
has called all the world to listen while 
he tells about the barn, the apple trees 
and the woodchucks in the orchard. Per- 
haps you will recall Perrine sketching 
from the open barn door only an ordinary 
ridge and a little valley and trees be- 
yond. He used only a plain bit of char- 
coal, yet all the world sat and wondered 
andadmired. Let us try, teachers, with 
our youth to get just a little, even if 
only a little, of the connection of the 
present with the past, of Torrey’s abil- 
ity to sit still, of Thoreau’s resourceful- 
ness in life, of Burroughs’s descriptions 
of the commonplace, and of Perrine’s 
ability to see beauty everywhere. Do 
not be disappointed if you fail to find a 
fox climbing a tree, or a raccoon talking 
to the rabbits. Do not be disappointed 
if you do not see Farmer Brown’s boy 
interviewing the muskrats, and getting 
a story for a literary syndicate. 
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Music Appreciation 


“Music 1s enjoyed more by having 
the interest of its hearers directed.” 


CHILDREN are delighted to find the music on 
Columbia Appreciation Records and the word- 
pictures on Columbia Teaching Cards, suggest- 
ing fairy revels, the thrill of mystery, the play 
of toys, the blending of colors, the awakening 
of day, the hush of night—the beautiful in 
life. Boys and girls are so happy to find in 
music a form of symbolism that relates and 
co-ordinates with their own fund of. stories, 
poetry, play and experiences. 


“MUSIC MOODS?” is an educational bulletin, 
giving ways of directing the interest of music 
listeners. It explains how interest is stim- 
ulated through Mood. It teaches how to ob- 
tain a heightened appreciation of music by 
focusing the attention through appealing to 
the imagination. 


“Music Moods” 


is in reality a Teacher’s Manual. 
It has created more interest in 
music than any treatise of 
recent years. 


Copy of ‘‘“MUSIC MOODS,” to- 
gether with a sample Columbia 
Music Appreciation Teaching 
Card will be sent to you free if 
you will fill out and mail the 
attached coupon. 
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= DENVER THE GATEWAY ~° 

= to 12 National Parks and 32 National Monuments 

You'll enjoy your summer vacation if you visit Rocky Mountain 
Nationai Park (Estes) and Denver's New Mountain Parks. 
38 other Short Scenic Trips by Rail, Auto and Trolley. 
14 one day trips. The most wonderful mountain scenery and 
automobile trips in the world. Low rates on all railroads, 


Write Today For FREE Picture Books 


that tell where to go, what to see and what it costs to enjoy a one, two, 
three or four weeks vacation in the Cool Colorado Rockies. Address 
THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU, 606 17th St., Denver, Colo. 























ARGONAUTS’|! 
HOTEL 


| FOURTH ano MARKET STREETS 
SAN FRANCISCO i 





Summer Tours to 
National Parks 


Select escorted all-expense 
tours, strictly first-class in every de- 
tail of service, leave Chicago every 
Saturday evening during the season. 
You travel in a special through 


train making a complete tour of Yellow. 
stone Park, including all points of interest, 


You visit beautiful Ogden 
Canyon, historic Salt Lake City, far-famed 
Estes-Rocky Mountain National Park and 
Colorado Resorts. 

An experienced travel repre- 

tative panies each party. 

: Wf* of copy co : 
H Owned and recommended by The Society sae sca Book ons 


of California Pioneers - 
Stop here while attending the Port- Chicago, 
land N. E. A. Convention Union Pacific 


i Special attention paid to the comfort and & 


| needs of teachers traveling alone 
400 Rooms 300 Private Baths North W estern 
Line 


Rates $1 a day and up 
Free auto busses meet all trains and steamers HOWARD H. HAYS, Mgr.,Dept. of Tours 
148 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


i} EDWARD ROLKIN, KIRK HARRIS, 
GEN. MGR. EXEC. MGR. | 24 


























built as quickly as possible across this 
| continent. Still other highways should ; - 
| be built at a safe distance inland along | markable highway bridges in the world; 








, and military purposes. The time is ripe, 
‘the need is great and the teachers of 


brings the visitor to Astoria, where mug, 
of interest can be seen. The seashore ro. 
sorts are close at hand, along one of th, 
most beautiful, picturesque and historic 


and board for four or five dollars a day. | Shores of America. The ships Which come 
In all one may live in his own camp. and go find no difficulty in crossing th 

The movement to develop our national | bar as they enter the Columbia, which‘, 
parks is scarcely more than two years | seven miles wide at Astoria, for throug, 
old. The National Park ' 

Service, by which they will ram Tey 
be administered from Wash- eee bs. 
ington, was created only last ge 
August. Nevertheless a : 
vigorous beginning has been cae x 
made toward the object of * 

making each national park 
as open and as liveable for 
people of all degrees of 
income as is possible with 
the money provided yearly 
by Congress for the purpose. 

I should not make good the 
title of this paper if I did 
not call attention to the 
vigorous effort making by 
the Forest Service to fit the 
empire of wild land under 
its control with trails and 
conveniences for the thou- 
sands who now enjoy them, 
and the hundreds of thou- 
sands who will enjoy them 
in the future. While the 
superlative scenery of our 
national parks makes them 
the great objectives of 
travel, the loveliness and 
availability, and often the 
grandeur, of our national 
forests will more and more 
attract those of their own 
neighborhoods. With the 
growth of the outdoor move- 
ment and its increased rec- 
ognition by Congress in the shape of | the efforts of skillful engineers there is 
appropriations, we may look forward | now a depth of forty feet of water at low 
with confidence to the day when the | tide over a wide channel which permits 
majority of ‘our people will enjoy and | large sea-going vessels to enter and pro- 
study nature in her own schoolroom. ceed under their own steam to Portland, 
a distance of 110 miles. 

All who visit the Rose City should see 
Vancouver, Washington, which is now 
connected by the new highway bridge 
which spans the Columbia. This is one 
of the longest and altogether most re- 


The National Playgrounds of 


America 
(Continued from page 61) 
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Stevens Glacier—Mt. Rainier National Park 


The Oregon Country 


(Continued from page 59) 


our entire coast line, also along our north | it cost $1,750,000, and with its approaches 
is more than four miles 
in length Fort Van 
couver is the site of the 
old Hudson Bay Fort and 
trading post, where Dr. 
John McLoughlin spent 
so many years of his use- 
ful life. Vancouver is 
also the head of deep sea 
navigation, although the 
CoJumbia is now naviga- 
ble by steamboats as far 
inland as Lewiston, 
Idaho, a distance of some 
500 miles. 

To those who _ enjoy 
camp life and a _ whole 
some outing in the mount- 
ains, by crystal streams 
which have been made 
accessible to all through 
the construction of safe 
and easy foot and pony 
trails, we commend the 
“Trails Club of Oregon.” 

This organization has a 
membership at_ present 
and south boundaries, for both economic | of some three hundred representative 
men and women, whose aim and purpose 
is to open and develop the beautiful 
scenic regions tributary to Portland. 
This club is the child of the Progressive 





Courtesy C. WL & St. PR 


Mt. Rainier from Indian Henry’s 


these United States can do more to make 
this need an accomplished fact than any 


i) 
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| other single factor. 


There are many delightful side trips 
which can be made very quickly and at 


Business Men’s Club of Portland, through 
whose efforts the ‘‘Larch Mountain 
Trail’? was constructed. This excellent 





College and Normal School 
Graduates for Summer Work 


small expense from Portland. A few | trail ascends four thousand feet, follow- 
hours ride by train, steamer or auto | (Continued on page 71) 





WANTED 


In Northern and ,Western States. 


At least 28 years old possessing tact, personality and reasonable 
aggressiveness. Positions embodying a modified form of sales- 
manship in which full instruction is given. 


$15000 to $30000 a Month 


Made by scores of teachers last year. Splendid opportunity to travel. Old 
customers to interview. Weekly guarantee. Experience unnecessary. 


Dept. N, GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO., Garland Bidg., Chicago 





9 e Our two volume 
Don’t Fail to See These Books 52:2: +: 
Practical Meth- 
ods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, will be on exhibition at every Institute, Asso- 
ciation or other gathering of teachers this summer. Be sure to ask our repre 
sentative to show you these books and to explain the very easy terms under which 
they may be obtained. Fully four-fifths of the County Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals of Training Schools throughout the country have examined Practical Methods, 
Aids and Devices for Teachers. A very large number of them have written us el 
dorsing the books in the highest terms and we have yet to hear from one whose 
opinion is unfavorable. A full description of the books will be found on page 12 
of this magazine but only by carefully examining the books themselves can you 
get a full idea of their real value and helpfulness. 
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YOU 

—beyond all others 

—knowing more of responsibility and less of ad- 
equate reward 

—the weary victim of the merciless grind cf 
pounding, professional life 

—worn with the strain and stress of a thousarid 
cares 

—with the keen edge of intellect dulled and the 
fine horizon of idealism narrowed— 

—You—teacher of the nation 


—will welcome the glad tidings that Nature brings 
to all her children in the Voice of Spring. 


A Modern Wonder-Land of 
Health and Happiness 


Where waters sparkle and lusty trout dart in 
the still shadows of age-old streams 
—where sweet scented winds 
—balsam laden with the perfume of fir and pine, 
murmur among the forest groves on mountain 
sides and steal down the great canons 
_ —hbearing upon their pinions tonic elements 
—straight as an arrow from the Laboratory c‘ 
Nature 
—the Elixir of Life 
—that sends the blood in leaping joy through un- 
accustomed veins 
—bringing the flush of beauty to the maiden’s 
cheek and the glow of manly health to the pale 
face of the sedentary slave. 
—sweeping lethargy and the blight of closed-in 
places before its triumphant course 
—filling lungs with ozone and blood with radiant, 
red corpuscles 
—building brain and brawn 
—-clean, vibrant and purposeful 
—cradled in the mountain peaks 
—nursed in the mountain passes 
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FE atorade 


The Message of the Voice of Spring 


~—playing over miles of rolling plains 

—gentle in its mighty mission 

—invigorating, inspiring, invincible, beneficent 

—where all Nature is radiant and her titanic 
works most grand 

—where endless panorama thrills the beholder 
every hour 

—where all is eons old, yet ever new 

—the Crest of the Continent 

--Colorado 


Only One Night's Journey 
from Chicago 


This is the Message of the Voice of Spring 
—that within one short night’s journey from 
Chicago 
—over a road that is guarded by a thousand eyes 
—the Rock Island 
—on a train that is safe and satisfying 
—the “Rocky Mountain Limited” 
—there is waiting for you with open arms a land 
cf health and happiness 
~-America’s Vacation Land 
the Home of the American Alps 
—the sportsman’s paradise 
—the children’s national playground 
—Colorado 


The Most Convenient and 
Direct Route 


And this is the Message of the Voice of 

Experience 

—that there is only one best way to reach this 
land of supernal sunshine 

—only one most convenient and most direct way 

—worthy of its great destination 

—and proved worthy by the superb service that 
brings Colorado to those who have heard the 
Message of the Voice of Spring— 


The Rock Island Lines 


Safety and Service First 


Rock Island Travel Bureau, 1238 Broadway. 


L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 723 La Salle Station, Chicago, IIls. 
(Write for our illustrated literature telling where to go, what to see and how little it costs) 


Let us plan your vacation. 


Rock 
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Vacation Hazards 


So many things will happen to the nearly half million teachers 
in America this summer that you should enroll for a T. C. U. 
policy before something happens to you. 

Injury and sickness account for nine-tenths of our disappoint- 


Let the T. C. U. take the chances and 


pay the agreed protection any time all during the year, especially 


ments and money loss. 


this summer. 


These Things Happened To Teachers 


Last Summer 


A New Jersey teacher was taken sick with typhoid fever, due to im- 
pure water supply ata summer resort. The T. C. U. came to her aid with 
a check. She said the money was very acceptable. 


A Washington teacher fractured his collar bone on Aug. 29th, at the 
close of his vacation. A check from the T. C. U. helped out on the ex- 
penses. He wrote that he appreciated the prompt and fair settlement. 


A Colorado teacher was helpless during July and August with neur Qe 
The T. C. U. paid promptly. Without the check from the T. C. U. she 
would have been without an income. 


An Ohio teacher was taken ill last August. She needed help sorely, 
but she was a member of the T. C. U. and the T. C. U. helped pay the 
expenses. 


A Nebraska teacher wrote Aug. 14, 1916: ‘‘I greatly appreciate the 
promptness and fairness shown me by the T. C. U. My Doctor’s bill was 
promptly and cheerfully taken care of at a time (summer vacation) when 
such unexpected bills are met with most difficulty by a teacher.’ 


What the T. C. U. 
Will Do For You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sick- 
ness or Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for a period of 
illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps you from 
your work. It will pay you $11.67 a week when you are quaran- 
tined. It also pays benefits for operations and hospital care, in 
addition to other benefits. It pays for accidental loss of life, limb 
or eye; all benefits being doubled for travel accidents. 

Every Teacher in America should be a member of the 
T.C.U. and share its protection. If you have not already done so, 
fill out and mail the coupon for information. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
110 T.C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 











FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C. U., 110 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


CUT 


OUT 
AND 


MAIL 
TODAY 


l am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits, Send 


me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


AAAI CER. os vvcccerceccccvedscees covcveseresesencceeegesessececeresooeceresers 


coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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June Birthday Story 
(Continued from page 20) 


also a market for the reindeer meat. The 
Eskimo people drove their reindeer herds 
to the white men’s cities and sold them. 
In the summer there came schooners 
laden with flour, sugar, tea, milk, sled 
materials, calicos, and I don’t know how 
many other things for the Eskimos in 
payment for the deer. 

At last Mr. Lopp was called to Wash- 
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/ ment said, ‘‘ 
| be the Chief of the whole Alaska division 
| of education. 


| back to go to work on this new and 
| larger task. 
| for seven years and doubtless will hold it 
| for many more if the Government does 
/ not discover that he is needed for some 
| larger task. 











ington and certain men in the Govern- 
Mr. Lopp, we want you to 


Will you accept?’’ 
‘*1’ll think about it,’’ said Mr. Lopp. 
He did think about it, and then he came 


He has held this position 


The reindeer have increased so rapidly 
that it would be hard to say how many 
there are now; there must be eighty 
thousand at least, and the largest part 
of them belong to the Eskimos. 
than a thousand Eskimos own reindeer. 

You will be glad to know that though 
hundreds of people are under his employ 





More |: 





now, and though thousands of natives 
are dependent on his careful supervision, | 
not only for their education but for their | 
very bread, still Mr. Lopp has time to | 
spend with children, whom he has al- | 
ways loved. 

Mr. Lopp was born on the twenty-first 
of June. If your birthday comes on that 
date 1am sure you have reason to be 
very glad. 


A Study of the Eagle 


(Continued from page 24) 


Eagles mate for life. They live in the 
same nest year after year, and repair it 
every season. Their eggs number two, 
sometime three. The eggs are a dull ! 
white, roughly granulated, sometimes 
plain white, sometimes spotted with 
brown. Some of the nests are large, 
perhaps five feet in diameter, others are 
no larger than a hen-hawk’s nest. They 
are shallow and flat on top, and are made 
of twigs, sod, weeds, hay, cattle hair 
and quantities of feathers. These birds 
are very long-lived, some of them attain- | 
ing the age of a hundred years or more. | 

The Bald eagle was chosen to be our | 
national emblem on June 20, 1782, when | 
the Great Seal of the United States was 
adopted. It was chosen because it was 
believed to be found only in North Amer- 
ica and in all parts of the United States, | 
because of its handsome appearance, its 
freedom, its great strength and its long | 
life. 

Besides appearing on the Great Seal, 
the eagle emblem is found also on many 
of the state seals. Wealso see it on the | 
reverse of our silver pieces, the quarter, 
the half dollar, and the dollar; likewise | 
on our paper money and on our gold 
coins, the five, ten and twenty dollar 
pieces. The ten dollar piece is called an 
‘‘eagle,’’ the five dollar coin a ‘‘half 
eagle,’’ and the twenty dollar coin a 
‘*double eagle.”’ 





Points of Interest in New York 
City 
(Continued from page 47) 


sided in Beach street near St. John’s 
Park. Washington Irving’s former home 
on Seventeenth street and Irving Place 
is still standing and now houses the 
Authors’ League of America. 

Churches, art collections, hospitals, 
asylums and other institutions too num- 
erous to mention are ready for inspec- 
tion on your first or next visit to the 
great metropolis. 

One beautiful monument, the work of 
a great sculptor, but chiefly notable as 
a symbol of affection and sympathy be- 
tween the two greatest republics of the 
world, is the Statue of Liberty. Through 
the public spirited efforts of the New 
York ‘‘World,’’ a fund was established 
for the permanent and sufficient illumi- 
nation of the statue, which for a time 
had ominously ceased to cast its light 
over the harbor. Now the goddess truly 
welcomes her friends by night as well 
as by day. 

May her lights never grow dim! 
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FOR GRADUATION 


15 Jewels Gold Filled 
Very small, convertible brace- 
let watch; beautifully finished; 
accurate: 15 jewels; gold filled 
throughout, 20 year guarantee, 
engraved or plain, postpaid $15. 


1917 CATALOG, FREE 


Solves the gift problem. Illustrations from 
actual photographs of the latest and most 
popular Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverwiire, 
Novelties, etc., with accurate descriptions 
and prices. It is really our store in book 
form and shows you how to buy gifts of dis- 
tinction and beauty not found elsewherc 


BUY DIRECT and SAVE MONEY 


Getting our Diamonds direct from the cut- 
ters we are able to sell them direct to you 
at lowest importing prices. Our enormous 
and ever-growing purchases enable us to 
secure the lowest possible prices on all 
goods we offer. 


SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEED 

Every article is guaranteed exactly as 

represented, the best possible value for the 

price; your money refunded without quib- 

bling if not satisfied. Catalog free. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY. 


FRANK N. NATHAN CO. 


389 Washington St., BOSTON, MASs. 


Established 1897 





































A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a go0d book! 
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CAeUNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes, 
offices and schools throughout the country, They 
are made in sections, combining practical utility, 
economy and attractive appearance. Above style is 
beautifully finished in SOLID OA.x with non- -bind- 
ing, disappearing glass doors; price: top $1.25, leg 
base $1.50—combination complete $8.00. Other styles 
and grades at correspondingly low prices. On orders 
of $10.00 and over we pay freight; freight equalized 
to extreme western states. Shipped direct from 
factory ON APPROVALandat considerable saving 
TOYOU. Our product, prices and methods wil! in- 
terest you. Write for new Catalogue 24-H. 

The C.J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N.Y. 


Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg., New York City 








100 invitations or announcemen!s§ 
We ings :: o vy —_ of envelopes, for 
$2.50, 25 for $1.7 
seca re Fay cents. 50 for 40 conte. 
ar S Professional—100 for 90 cents. 50 for 60° 
Business—100 for $1.15. 50 for 75 cents. 
Write your copy plainly and mail to us wit! 
P.O. order to cover cost. Your order will be 
filled the day received and sent to vou prepaid. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co... Dansville, N. Y- 
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The Oregon Country 
(Continued from page 68) 


ing along a beautiful stream and winding 
through a magnificent forest to the 
summit, where five great snow-capped 
mountains can be seen lifting their 
yeads above the fir-clad range. This 
tail is free to all. It is now  main- 
ined and policed by the Rangers 


of the S. Forestry Service, who 
gre cooperating as far as possible 
with the Trails Club of Oregon 


in the development of this region as a 
summer playground. By an act of Con- 
gress, fourteen thousand acres of the 
National Forest, stretching along the Co- 
jmbia River Highway through the 
gorge of the Columbia, has been set aside 
for recreation purposes. The Forestry 
Service has built many miles of excel- 
lent foot and pony trails and is now 
engaged in constructing others. In ad- 
jition to this, public comfort stations 
have been provided at convenient points. 
Running water has been brought through 
galvanized iron pipes to convenient camp 
sites beside the streams where rock fire- 
places and free wood are provided. More 
than twenty thousand visited Eagle 
Creek last summer. This is the largest 
camp ground conducted by the U. S. 
Forestry Service. It is in the very heart 
of the Cascade Range, where the scen- 
ery is as wild and beautiful as any in all 
the world. The remarkable feature is 
itsaccessibility to a beautiful city, and 
the further fact that it is free to all 
good citizens of this great land of ours. 
The U. S. Forestry Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or the U. S. Forestry Ser- 
vice, Portland, will send maps and all 
information desired upon request. The 
Trails Club of Oregon will gladly serve 
all visitors to the Oregon Country. A 
letter addressed to the President or Sec- 
retary, Trails Club of Oregon, P. O. Box 
24, will receive prompt attention. All 
good citizens who love the open, the 
beautiful and grand in nature, are elig- 
ible to membership. The membership 
feeis a mere bagatelle, one dollar per 
year. 

Crater Lake National Park.in Oregon 
isone of the great creations of earth. 
This wonderful lake of sapphire, five 
miles across and almost two thousand 
feet in depth, is the result of the accum- 
ulation of the snows and rains of untold 
centuries which are held in the bow! of 
this mighty voleano’s extinct crater. 
The surface of the blue water is more 
than 6100 feet above the level of the sea. 
As there is neither inlet or outlet, and 
nothing to stain or contaminate these 
waters, they reflect the indescribable blue 
of the firmament, which defies all artists 
to paint. 

The Coos Bay country and the beau- 
tiful streams and fresh water lakes ad- 
jacent to the seashore in central and 
southern Oregon, the beautiful Rogue 
River Valley and the Hood River Valley 
should be seen by all who visit the Coast. 
Rainier National Park is also easily ac- 
cessible from Portland, for while the dis- 
tances are great when measured by 
miles, the excellent train service and 
good roads eliminate space and make it 
possible to reach these points of great 
natural beauty in a few hours’ time and 
at reasonable cost to all. 

The Bureau of National Parks, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C., 
will gladly furnish all information de- 
sired concerning Crater Lake, Rainier or 
uny of our other great National Parks 
which can be visited while en route. 

The study of nature is no less a part 
of our education than the study of books. 
Nature in her wildest and most inspiring 
grandeur can be studied in the gorge of 
the Columbia, where recently most in- 
teresting discoveries have been made by 
the University of Chicago in conjunctidn 
with the Oregon Bureau of Mines and 
Geology. Beautiful fossils of plants and 
trees were found at Eagle Creek. This 
Plant life grew before the mountains 
were formed, or there was a Columbia 
Gorge. Some of these leaves, the im- 
prints of which are as plain as if they 
grew but yesterday, are of a species of 
black oak which can not be _ identified 
With any living now. The present flora 
of the gorge is rich and beautiful, there 


being many hundreds of wild flowers and | 


beautiful flowering shrubs which bloom 
ail summer long, beginning with early 
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sights are to be found. 
is in itself a delightfully unique experience. 


Send for complete set of travel literature. 


OVER THE 


yd 





LEWIS & CLARK TRAIL 


to the 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 


via 


N.E. A. Convention 


JULY 7--14 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Stopping En Route At 
Yellowstone National Park 


Here the hardy explorers gazed in awe upon the 
wonderful manifestation of Nature’s Handiwork 
—Giant Geysers throwing aloft their streams of 
Boiling Water, Hissing Caldrons of vari-colored Mud, 
Mountains of Glass, Roaring Falls and Bubbling Cascades— 
all these and more were first seen by white men when these 
sturdy Pioneers blazed the trail to this Garden of Wonders. 
This is YOUR opportunity to explore the awe-inspiring natural phe- 
nomena found only in Yellowstone—adding to your store of know- 
ledge while enjoying the restful delights of this Summer Paradise. 


Comfortable motor ears having replaced the historic stage coaches, tourists are en- 
abled to visit more of the wonders contained in the 7000 square miles of the Park. 


Plan Now to Go “Northern Pacific” 


At small additional cost you may visit wonderful Alaska where many strange 
The steamship voyage through land-locked waterways 


Let us assist in planning your trip. 


A.™. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent ’ \ 
69 Northern Pacific Railway . 


St. Paul, Minn. 








springtime almost at sea level in the 
Gorge and continuing up the slopes of 
the mountains to the toes of great gla- 
ciers which push down from the snow- 
capped peaks above. 

To you, dear readers, to all members 
of the National Education Association 
and others like you, the people of the 
Oregon Country extend a hearty wel- 
come. Come and see us! 

‘*For You a Rose in Portland Grows.”’ 





Turning Sawdust to Account 


than 20,600 tons of wood flour, valued at 


| of the means by which the huge waste 
: | product of our lumber mills is beginning 
It is a fact known to few that more! i 


to find some better means of disposal 


| than the burner. Since a total of 36,000, - 


$300,000, are used annually in the United | 000 cords of such waste is produced each 


States in two widely different industries, 
the manufacture of dynamite and the 
manufacture of inlaid linoleum. 


year at saw-mills in the United States, 
of which about one-half goes into the 
furnaces as fuel while the rest is burned 


Wood flour is also used in making com- | as refuse to dispose of it, there is no lack 


position flooring, vatmeal paper, and in 
several other industries. 


of material for industries which can turn 


It forms one ' this to account.—Review of Reviews. 








Become the woman you 
wish to be 


KGAIN your health, poise and figure. J can 
help you, IknowI can, Not.one drop of medicine. 
My way is the za/ural way—a scientific system, combin- 

ing ¢-vercise, bath, diet, sleep and deep breathing. 

In a few short weeks, thousands of my pupils have sw7- 
prised their families. 


80,000 Women Are My Friends 


I have won their friendship and respect because I have 
made them well, taught them how to £¢7p well, reduced and 
increased their weight, given them perfect figures — all in 
the privacy of their rooms—and I have kept their confidence. 
May I help vou? 

Physicians approve my work; their wives and daughters are my 
pupils. Medical magazines advertise my work. 

These facts are cited modestly—with only a desire to prove that I 
Remember, 

















can and will do all I promise. 


You Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! 
, Itiseusy to be free from 
}j Pagging ailments. Even the 
If you have any of the fol- | most chronic afflictions, in 
lowing derangements, mark || "!€ cases out of ten, are vast- 
an X after it and send to me ly ponies by my help. 

eieaiak ttt or a You thoroughly enjoy my 
axcess Flesh inany Lack of reserve simple directions and you feel 








part of body ervousness fen : by 

Thin Bust, Chest, Irritability so satisfied with yourself, 
Neck or Arms y ati 7 

Round Shoulders Write tome! Ask for my 





stion 
neorrect Standing Dizziness Booklet No, 24—sent you with- 





neorrect Walking Weakness out charge. Let me tell you all 
‘vor Complexion Rheumatism about my wonderful experience ! 
‘oor Circulation C Ids. Then you will understand the great 
wame Back Torpid Liver work I am doing for w ind 








feadache Mal-assimilation 


Sleeplessness and how J can help you. 


























Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 30, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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Does Your Salary Begin to Pinch? 


Teachers’ salaries will pinch harder than ever during the next two or 
three years! Act upon this chance to establish yourself in a work 
which enables you to earn from $5.00 to $25.00 a day during your 
vacation or the whole year through. 

We accept teachers for vacation appointments because largely through 
the employment of live teachers our Company doubled its growth last year. 

Our work is right after the heart and aspiration of the ambitious teacher 
because it has to do with the lives of boys and girls from the time they leave 
the cradle up to their 12th year. 

Write me at once your age; assure me of your good health and state what 
business and professional experience you have had. 

Ask for folders entitled ‘‘HOW THEIR VACATIONS LED TO BETTER 
POSITIONS’’ and ‘‘THE WAY TO BEGIN.’’ 


LEWIS E. MYERS, Chautauqua Park, Valparaiso, Indiana 














“Design and the Decoration of 


Porcelain,” a new book brought out 
by the publishers of Keramic Studio Magazine, is 
a practical help to teachers and students. 
ready used in many schools and colleges. Paper 
bound $1.50; cloth $2.50 postpaid. 
free by mentioning Normal Instructor, 
KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO., SYRACUSE,N.Y. 









{WRITE 


Hundreds ofinerperienced pearls make BIG MONEY writing Photo- |i 
plays, Stories, Etc! Socanyou We will accept yourideasin ANY form 
correct FREE—#ell on commission. Big rewards! Make money. Write 
netoday forfulldetails. Writer's Services, 27 Main,Auburn,N.Y, | 
= —— — = [2 Seen ——~ —— 







Prospectus 








Vacation Employment 





We wish to procure the services of teachers during 
their summer vacation to introduce our new work, 
The Junior Instructor to parents. | 


Previous book selling experience not essential, as we 
give a thorough course of instruction in selling by mail. 


The compensation is so liberal that those who will 
thoroughly qualify and diligently apply themselves can 


make their vacation period by far the most profitable 
of the year. 


The Junior Instructor brings the school and the home 
more closely together and, as a companion set to 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, is 
even more popular among parents than the Methods 
books are among teachers. 

For full particulars, address our Western Office. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
1914 Fisher Bldg., : - - Chicago, Ill. 
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The Best Plan for Teaching Agri- 


culture in Rural Schools 


From the International Harvester Co. 


in our present teaching of agriculture: 
1. Bookish Work. A text-book 


words, words, words, and not things. 


chapters, the same book, year after year. 

In one-room schools the younger chil- 
dren learn much by listening to the reci- 
tations of the older children. They also 
help their older brothers and sisters get 
material at home for the agricultural 
work. By the time the first grader 
reaches the agricultural class in seventh 
or eighth grade, he will have heard the 
work six or seven times. It’s the same 
thing over and over again, year after 
year—a one-crop system that is fatal to 
interest and enthusiasm. 

2. Skimming. On the other hand, if 
no text-book is adopted and the teacher 
is left free to select whatever phases of 
the subject she wishes to teach, what are 
the results? 

The first year all goes well. The field 
is big; there are many interesting things. 
invariably the teacher skims the cream 
from every subject; she takes a little 
here and a little there, touches many 
things, covers nothing thoroughly, and 
worst of all, leaves no phase of agricul- 
tural work crisp and fresh and new for 
the teacher who follows. The next 
teacher, not knowing what has been 
done, plans her work only to have her 
enthusiasm dampened by the pupils say- 
ing, ‘‘Gee, we had that last year.’’ 

This is freedom, it is diversification, 
but it lacks plan and system. Like 
everything else without a plan, it gets 
|/us nowhere. Each successive year the 
| picking gets poorer and poorer, and in- 
' terest in the subject gradually dwindles. 

How can we correct these errors? By 
rotating the subjects in our agricultural 
work. Have one year devoted to Crops, 
the second to the Making of Things, the 
third to Animals, the fourth to Soil and 
Home Problems. 





thoroughly, 
measurable results. 

Do the same thing with the girls’ 
work. Don’t try to teach Sewing, Can- 
ning, and Cooking, all the same year. 


year, Canning and Home Conveniences 
the second year, Preparation and Cook- 
ing of Foods the third year, and Beauti- 
fying Home and School the fourth year. 

When this four-year rotation is fin- 
ished, the teacher can start in again with 
the first year’s work. By this time the 
older pupils will have graduated, and it 
will have been so long since the first- 
year subjects were studied, that they 
will be new and fresh to both pupils and 
teachers. 

In selecting the subjects listed for 
each year’s work, let us study the neigh- 
borhood conditions and choose those 
things which the community most needs. 
Ask yourself this question, ‘‘If I owned 
this community, what one, two, or three 
things could I do this year to make agri- 
cultural and home conditions better?’’ 

Let us not set ourselves up as an au- 
thority on agriculture and try to answer 
all the questions asked. The I-don’t- 
know-but-let-us-all-try-to-find-out atti- 
tude is a good attitude for the teacher of 
agriculture to assume. It avoids preju- 
dice. It fosters the spirit of investiga- 
tion, and makes the successful farmers 
of the community feel that they are of 
some importance, and that the agricul- 
tural work we are doing is along the 
right lines. 

We should use books as we use tools. 
Books are tools—a means to an end. 
Study things. If a book helps us to in- 
terpret things, use it freely. 

Often it is necessary to buy the agri- 
cultural text adopted by the county or 
state, but don’t assign pages in it. If 
you can arrange it, have the various 
pupils in the class own different texts. 
‘his provides a fairly extensive agricul- 
tural library, and the teacher whose 
pupils have different texts is forced to 
be more or less independent of books. 
Collect bulfetins on the various subjects 
studied. 

Every community has people who excel 





(Continued on page 75) 


There are two fundamental mistakes 


is 
adopted, we assign pages from it, teach 


We go over the same lessons, the same 
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Timely Talk on | 
a Vital Subject | 











Wife: “/f we must cut down expenses, 
why not drop your life insurance?” 


Husband: ‘‘Not much. Thal’s your 
tnsurance,not mine. And Tm going to 
take out another Postal Policy, too—wihtle 
Lcangetit. Youand the kiddie may be 
glad some day.” 

Wife (thoughtfully): “I guess youre 
right at that, James,” 


Put life insurance in 
your family budget 
—and keep it there 


Whether confronted by war or 
peace the real husband always makes 
a liberal allowance for life insurance 
whether his wife wants him to or not, 
but the sensible woman does want 
him to. And they both want the 
most protection possible for their 
money, and therefore turn to the 


Postal Life 
Insurance Company 


Resources more than $9,000,000 
Insurance in force $40,000,000 


The Postal Life employs no agents, but 





| 


During each year take | 
up a few concrete things, study them | 
and aim to get definite, | 


Have Sewing and Removing Stains one | 





issues its policies direct. Agents’ renewal. 
commissions and office-expenses are thus saved 
for policyholders. It is not alone the Com- 
pany of Safety and Service, but also of 
Saving, for policyholders receive, among 


other benefits, an 
Annual 1 Guaranteed 
Dividend of 2 O inthe Policy 


Besides this, the Company pays the usual con- 

tingent dividends each year, depending on earnings, 
Find Out How Much You Can Save 

at your age on any standard form of Policy. 

Simply write and say: “Wail insurance particu- 
ars as mentioned in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR for 
June.’ In your letter be sure to give: 1. Your full 
name. 2. Your occupation, 3, The exact date of your birth, 

No agent will be sent to visit you. The Postal 
Life employs no agents; resultant commission- 
savings to go to you because you deal direct, 


Postal Life Insurance Company 
WM. R. MALONE, President 
511 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 




















Used piano bargains, $55 to 
$185. All standard makes, Stein- 
way, Knabe, Emerson, Kimball, 
ete, Used player-pianos, $195 to 
$345. No money down. 30 days’ : 
free trial. Small payments. 50 | 7 
Music Lessons Free. Bargains in new pianos. ; 
H H Nustrated, containing valuable 
Big Piano Book Free re ore Ans complete 
descriptions of celebrated Starck Pianos and Player-Vianvs. 
Write today for book and latest bargain list, 
P. A. STARCK PIANO CO., 156 Starck Building, Chicago 











SALESMEN WANTED. We want 100 Salesmen to take 
our course in Salesmanship by mail, and then take up the 
sale of Typewriters and Scholarships in Carnegie College. 
For ‘‘Free Tuition Scholarship” address CARNEGIE COL- 
LEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 


— 





Instant Bunion Relief 
It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just let 
me prove it to yon as I have dono for 
57. a) others in the last six months. 
I claim to have the most successful 
remedy for bunions ever made and 
want you to let mesend you a@ trate 
ment Free, entirely at my expense. 

don’t care how many so-called cures 
or shields or pads you ever tried with. 
outsuccess—I don’tcare howdisgusted 
you are with them all—you have not 
tried my remedy and J have such 
absolute confidence in it that I am 
going to aend youa treatment, ab- 
solutely FREE. Itisa wonderf:! yet 
simple home remedy which relicve 
you almost instantly of the pai 
removes the cause of the bunior 
thus the ugly deformity disappe® *s 
all this whilé you are wearing tiehte 

shoes than ever. Just send your ne me 
and address and trentment willbe sont 























you promptly in plain sealed envelope. 
FOOT REMEDY CO. 


3558 W. 26th St. Chicage 
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Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Margaret Sterling 


THE JOY OF PRETENSE 


Let’ 3 dream like the child in its playing: 
Let’s make us a sky and a sea, 
Let’ 8 change the things round us by say- 


ing 
They are things as we wish them to be. 
And if there is sadness or sorrow, 
Let’s dream till we charm it away, 
[et’s learn from the children and bor row 
Asaying from childhood: ‘‘Let’s play.’’ 


Let’s play that the world’s full of beauty ; 
Let’s play there are roses in bloom; 
Let’s play there is pleasure in duty, 
- eid where we thought there was 


Let's me that this heart with its sorrow 
Is bidden be joyous and glad; 

Let’s play that we’ll find on the morrow 
The joys that we never have had. 


Let’s play we have done with repining, 

Let’s play that our longings are still; 

Let’s play that the sunlight is shining 

To gild the green slope of the hill; 

Let’s play there are birds blithely fling- 
ing 

Their songs of delight to the air; 

Let's play that the world’s full of sing- 
in’, 

Let’s play there is love everywhere. 

— Selected. 


THE HABIT OF CHEERFULNESS 
All iny life, until three years ago, I 
was a victim of the most distressing per- 
iods of despondency, which became more 
frequent as I grew older and the buoy- 
ancy of youth departed. I wanted to be 
happy, but I seemed to close the door 
against happiness, and persisted in look- 
ingon the dark side. Finally I got to 
the point where I rather enjoyed being 
miserable and telling people about it. 

You may imagine I had few friends. 

One summer, while on a vacation, I 
met at the boarding-house a frail little 
woman who seemed fairly to radiate sun- 
shine. She was not well, had to live 
most of the time in the open to live at 
all, but she did more to scatter cheer and 
encouragement than a dozen well wo- 
men. We became a and one day 

Jsaid to her: ‘‘Do tell me how you 

keep cheerful. I wish I could be as 

happy as you." 
“You can,”’ she instantly answered. 

“But I ean’t,’’ [contradicted. ‘‘I have 
such a lot to worry about and I get such 
horrid blue spells. I feel miserable most 
of the time.’ 

“Oh, but so did I,’’ she replied, ‘‘es- 

pecially at first When they told me my 
life would have to be a constant struggle 
against disease. | utterly gave up. Life 
did not seem worth while to me then. I 
determined, with God’s help, to change. 
1 would be cheerful, optimistic; I 
wouldn’t let despondency get the better 
of me. Oh, I teli you, it wasa struggle. 
Whenever a gloomy, discouraged thought 
would come to me 1 picked up a book 
and forced my mind in another channel. 
Sometimes it would be the Bible, some- 
times a poem, giving me a picture to 
dwell upon, or a short story, but always 
it was of a cheerful nature. Sometimes 
{put on my hat and went out fora 
walk. I visited someone who was worse 
off than I was. If the weather was 
stormy I went into the kitchen and made 
acake, or dressed up in my prettiest 
frock. Also Ihave a hobby which I ride 
when 1am not able to be active. I cut 
out colored pictures and paste them in a 
tambric book for the kiddies in the hos- 
pital. There is nothing like a hobby to 
help you ward off an attack of despond- 
ency. I used to indulge in self-pity, but 
lgave that up. I realized that I had a 
toilsome way to travel, but that when I 
grieved I altered nothing and made 
others unhappy. So I have tried to live 
my life eagerly, encourage friendship by 
offering it a smiling face, enjoy the 
beauty around me and make as much 
music within myself as possible. Grad- 
ually I formed the habit of cheerful, op- 
tomistie thinking.’’ 

I thought much on what my friend said 
and began practicing it myself. That 
Was three years ago, and from a morose, 
Unhappy, always tired woman, I am to- 
el dea cheerful, and in much better 

ealt 
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Earn Money and Have a Good Time This Summer 


Don’t delay until all the appointments have been 
Write at once for full information about our 


special opportunity for teachers. 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO., 
Freeport, Illinois. 


Dept. H-5, 


- VACATION 
>) WORK 


Permanent Positions 
if Desired 


Here are a few of the hundreds 


of excellent records made 
with our interesting, instruc- 
tive work. 


Miss McConkey, $575.35 in 4 weeks, 
Mr. Rogers, $671 in 3 months, 
Mrs, Crowl, $281.65 in 14 days, 
Miss Hansen, $307.40 in 2 months, 











——| Mail This Coupon Today |}——_____ 
North Ridge Brush Co., Freeport, Ill. June, 1917 


Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way, please send 
full information concerning your vacation work for teachers. 
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———YOU CAN HAVE—— 
LUXURIANT HAIR 


Beautify your appearance by my 
method, Let me help you restore or 
retain this mark of beauty. My method elimi- 


nates hair troubles by a simple, scientific home 
method 


oils, drugs or apparatus, 

Stops Failing Hair, Pre- 
vents Dandruff and Baid- 
ness, Results Guaranteed, 

Send $2.00 for fuil Per- 
sonal Course, or write today 
for free information and 
testimonials, 


Chas. E. Smith, N. D. 


Dept. 35, 1231 Steveus Bidg., 


No tonics, 

















Chicago, Iil. 














36 WASHINGTON SQUARE WEST 
NEW YORK 

Located at the Southern entrance to Fifth 

Avenue facing Beautiful Washington Square 

Park. Convenient to aii stores, theatres, points 


of interest, railroad and steamship lines. En- 
tirely screened throughout. 


COOL AND COMFORTABLE 
PRIVATE BATH WITH EVERY ROOM 
EUROPEAN PLAN AMERICAN PLAN 


(Without Meais) (With Meals) 
%. se eyveng we th) $3.00 Day and up (1) 
2 5.00 2) 
10. Oo Week * (1) 18.00 Week “ (2) 
12.00 “ (2) 25.00 ba a 


Suites or connecting rooms at reasonabie rates. 
Hotel’s personal representative will meet guests 
at Railroad Station or Steamship Piers if de- 
sired. (No charge for this service.) 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND MAP OF CITY 
L. M. THOMPSON, MANAGER. 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER !10¢ 

















A Book Every Teacher Should Have 


Invaluable for Class and Personal Reviews 
and in Preparing for Teachers’ Examinations 


Seeley’s Question Book 


Prepared Especially tor Teachers, by DR. LEVI SEELEY, 
Professor of Pedagogy, in the New Jersey State Normal School, 
Trenton, N, J., whose name is familiar to teachers generally as 
the author of * ‘History of Education,’’ “Foundations of Educa- 


Seca SO 








| tion,” “A New School Management,” etc., assisted by Miss 
Seele 9 Nellie G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful exper- 
y § ience in the Piqua, Ohio, Schools, 
Question The title “Question Book”’ is in use on several publications. 
They are a class of books of which teachers are continually in 


need, and the demand is large and constant, There is a differ- 
ence, however, in the books themselves, ‘‘Seeley’s’’ was pro- 
duced in answer to a distinct demand for something new, fresh 
and complete, It was prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by 
the well-known educational writers named above, and the large 
sale and countless commendations which it has enjoyed since its 
publication justify the conclusion that such a New and Modern 
Question Book would be welcomed by the great body of pro- 
gressive teachers, 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following 
‘! Topics: English and American Literature, Reading, Grammar, 
Orthography, Arithmetic, Drawing, Algebra, Physiology and 
Hygiene, Geography, U.S. History, Civil Government, Writing, 
School Management, Methods of Teaching, Nature Study, Les- 
sons on Manners and Morals, Suggestions for the Study of Events, 

The Above Topics Are Treated. @ FIRST. By introductory 
articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and teaching the various sub- 
jects. This invaluable feature is found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the 
oniy Pedagogical Question Book published. @ SECOND. By Questions covering every conceiy 
abie phase of eachsubject, @ By exhaustive answers to ali these questions, 


Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher, It is invaluable for 


Book 























class and personal reviews, preparing for examination, etc 
Price $1.00 


456 pages, printed on a line grade oi iaid paper 
and neatly and substantially bound in silk Pioth. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co, - - 














W Wa Capable man or woman to ¢ : . 
anted- “travel, preferably a teacher, Book on Destro IN Hair 
permanent position, substantial remuneration, address 

Dept. B, 815 MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, + Buffalo, N. Y, 

New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M., M. D., 
Medical College, Chicago College of Pharmacy, etc 





Tella 


Blemish and Superfluous Hair Re- | cause and cure of superfluous hair and fa cial Sicfigpasements. 
movers, Beeretags. Medical Bat- | Non-techniecal, Send 2 stamps for descriptive matter. 
teries. mas Lights. Dept. F-6, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING C0., Riverside, R. I 


Ohio ions 1e Sor ks, Cleveland, Ohio 
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NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deat Person Knows That. 
I make myself hear after being deaf for 25 | 


Moles Disappear 


Without Disfigurement or Pain 
SODETHEL, aspecialist’s remedy = 
permanently dries up Moles and = 
} other growths. Leaves no scar. = 
Safe, painless, no failure. Send for = 
free booklet giving full particulars. 
Address WM, DAVIS, M.D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 














years with these Artifi- 
cial Ear Drums. I wear 






them day and _ night. 
9 They are perfectly com- 

‘} fortable. No one sees 
them. W ritemeand I 


will tell you at t 
I got deaf eaf and how I esl poe Medicated Ear Drum 
hear. Pat. Nov. 3, 


GEO. P.WAY, Artificial Suteunte. (lnc. ), 
28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Ot vere apids 
‘ot; ihe Be 
Lawrence -/S/7 


Thousand Islands, the exciting descent of 
the marvelous rapids, the historic associa- 
tions of Montreal, Quaint old Quebec, with 
its famous miracle-working shrine of Ste, 
Anne de Beaupre, and the famous Saguenay 
River, with its stupendous Capes, “Trinity” 
and “Eternity,” higher than Gibraltar, 


yer was formerly a skillful and dan- 
gerous journey in 1817 is now an ex- 
hilirating and safe pleasure-trip, because 
palatial stee] steamers have replaced the 
bark canoe of the Indian voyageur and the 


is through the same historic and 
All the charm of old- 


route 

picturesque waters, 

t world travel hz sare » fo 8 

° ee gee <eah aaa Up-to-date Canada Steamship Hotels at 
. Murray Bay and Tadousac, Quebec. Golf 

links and a salt water swimming pool at 

Murray Bay. 


A thousand miles of travel—a thousand thrills of pleasure 
Send For Booklet 


The trip includes almost 1000 miles of 


lakes, rivers and rapids, including the 


Fares From Niagara Falls: 














To Montrealand return - - - $19.00 Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, map and 

To Quebee and return - - = - 26.35 guide to JOHN F, PIERCE, Asst. Pass, ‘lrailic 

To Saguenay Riverand return - 35.00 Manager, Canada Steamship Lines, 117 R. & O. 
Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 
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TICKETS 
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on 14 iene 2, 200 Miles of Beautiful Scenery, 
Shore Line, Islands, Rivers and Bays 
on one of the Big, New Cruising Ships 


“North American”-" South American” 


Cruises Weekly from Chicago, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Duluth or Georgian Bay Ports and Return 


Stops of several hours made at all princ ip il points of interest —ample time to see the sights. The 
New Ships *‘North American’’ and ‘‘South American’’—Passenger Service Exclusively— 
are equipped to give a service equal to the best Atlantic Liners, These magnificent steamships 
h:.ve many innovations for travel, comfort and amusement—a ball-room, an orchestra, children’s 

ven air playgrounds and deck games. All these are free. Steamer chairs and_steamer 
rags available, Dining Service the Best a Master Steward and Chef Can Produce. 


12 Days’ Cruise, $90—3,600 Mile Trip 


Call or write for pamphlet and full information about 


‘ihe Lake Trips That Have No Equal 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Co., 314 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ils. 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication. 
are frequently necessary. A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar. Address all com- 
munications for this department to P. S. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


1. Name three national questions which have 
grown eut of the present war, 2. What is meant by 
(a) “Sumptuary Laws? (b) “Gerrymandering ?”’ 

8, Whoare Kentucky’s United States Senators? 4. 
What historical event is connected with Richard M. 
Johnson ?7—A Kentucky Subscriber. 


1. The importance of military pre- | 


paredness; financial measures necessary 
for carrying on such preparation; the 
high cost of living resulting directly, or 
indirectly, from sending supplies abroad. 


2. (a) They are laws or regulations which | 


are intended to restrict or limit the ex- 
penditures of a people in dress, food, and 
ways of living, particularly in regard to 
prices, wages, and use of luxuries. (b) 
‘‘Gerrymander”’ or ‘“‘gerrymandering,”’ 
a term applied to the division of a state 
into representative districts in an un- 


natural or unfair manner, for the sake | 
of giving advantage to one political party | 
in Massa- | 
was em- | 
ployed when Elbridge Gerry was gov- | 


over another, was first used 
chusetts where this method 


ernor. Although it was afterward known 
that he had nothing to do with this 
measure, his name has always been at- 
tached to the word. 3. J. C. W. 
ham, of Frankfort; Ollie M. James, of 
Marion. 4. In the war of 1812, Colonel 
Richard M. Johnson took part in the 
battle of the Maumee, where he killed 
an Indian chief supposed to be Tecumseh, 
also deciding the battle by a brilliant 
eavalry charge. Yet he was carried 
from the field ‘‘almost lifeless,’’ pass- 
ing through ‘‘incredible fatigues, sever- 
ities, and privations,’’? on the journey 
from Detroit to Sandusky and Kentucky, 
800 miles through the wilderness, he be- 
ing suspended all the way between two 
horses. Later, Johnson was Vice-Presi- 
dent under President Van Buren. 

1. What was the Boxer trouble? 2. Who are (a) 
Von Hindenburg, (b) Joffre, and (¢) Asquith? 3. 
Name five bills passed by the present administra- 
tion.—Subscriber, Ky. 

1. A patriotic secret society in China, 
known as the ‘‘Righteous Harmonious 
Fist,’’ (at first an athletic association, 
afterward organized for defense against 
the roving bands of robbers in the prov- 
ince of Shantung), in 19U0 became in- 
famous under the translated name of 
‘“Boxers,’’ on account of their outrages 
upon foreigners. The foreign legations 
in Peking were beseiged not only by the 
Boxers but also by the Imperial Chinese 
troops. The leading powers of the world 
then united in sending a strong expedi- 
tion to the relief of the legations. ‘‘In 
this expedition, which accomplished its 
purpose and put an end to the anti- 
foreign demonstration, the American 
forces,’’ says the historian Fiske, ‘‘took 
a prominent part.’’ 2. (a) Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg became Chief of Staff of 
the German armies in August, 1916, suc- 
ceeding Gen. von Falkenhayn. (b) Gen- 
eral Joseph Jacques Joffre, Chief of the 
French General Staff in 1914, was Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the French armies 
from 1915 until recently, when he was 
retired. (c) Herbert Henry Asquith, 
British Statesman, was Prime Minister 
of England until a few months ago, when 
he was succeeded by Lloyd-George. 
&. The Underwood Tariff law; the act to 
provide for establishment of the Federal 
Reserve Banks; the Panama Tolls Ex- 
emption Repeal Bill] ; the Income Taxlaw; 
act authorizing the President to draft 
members of the National Guard and or- 
ganized militia of the State and Terri- 
tories, and of the National Guard and 
Militia Reserves, into the military ser- 
vice of the United States. 


1. What is the cause of the present European 
war? 2, What countries are involved? 3. What 
relations are the rulers of Russia, England, Ger- 
many, and Austria-Hungary ?7—An .Oklahoma Sub- 
scriber, 

1. Immediate cause: assassination of 
the heir to the throne of Austria in June, 
1914. But that was only an excuse. The 
real cause, as the world now understands 
it, is one of autocracy against democ- 
racy; that is, a long-fixed determination 
on the part of the German government to 
found a **World Empire,’’ based on Prus- 
sian militarism and oppression, to the 
destruction of liberty among mankind. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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| Susanna Cocroft’s 
| Physical Culture 
for the FACE 


will make the outline of your 
face, neck and chin graceful— 


relieve wrinkles, sagging muscles 


and facial blemishes—make your 
skin clear and soft, your eyes 
bright. 


hair-glossy and abundant—your 


You can make your. 


hands smooth and white—your 
feet comfortable, through definite 
directions which will take only 


a few minutes at home each day. 


Write for information and our free 
booklet giving many valuable. hints 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
Dept.5, 624 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, 
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Finest ene 


| Facing Union Square. 
4000 Rooms 

From$2° per Day 

| Service ala Carte 

or Jable d Hote. 

Z Turkish Bath Departments 
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BURTON HOLMES TRAVELOGUES 


the only up-to-date, standard work on travel, 
offers an unusually attractive and remunerative f 


TRAVELING POSITION 


to teachers desirous of utilizing summer months in } 
a pleasant and profitable way. For particulars ad- 
dress Travelogue Bureau, Monroe Bldg., Chicago. 








WANTED! LADY OF 


CULTURE ano REFINEMENT. 





One who has had teaching experience and normal or college 
training to call on list of old patrons. If qualified Guaran- 
teed Salary of $1200.00 per year. An unusual offer 
for Summer Work. Must be free to travel and over 2. 
wo previous experience required, 


J. R. SHUMAN, Dept. Y, Garland Bldg., CHICAGO 





inventive u bility 
Men of Ideas should write ir ae 


“Lists of Needed Inventions,” “Patent Buyers? and 
“How to GetYour Patent and Your Money.’ Advice Free. 
RANDOLPIL & CO,, Patent Attorneys, Dept, 84 Washin: ee (. 


SONG Whig SUCCESS 


suse FREE 
re this valuable Aa which contains the REAL 


FAC e revise poems, compose and arrange music, $8 
cure copyright and facilitate free publication or outright sale, 
Start right with reliable concern offering a legitimate proposition. 
Send us some of your work to-day for FREE examination. 

















KNIGKERBOCKER STUDIOS, ! Salety Theatre Bulidin 
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Come West 
for your Vacation 


Make this year s 


while, outdoor wes 


vacation a worth 
§ *-rn one There's 
Colorado with dozens of ideal vaca 
[stolaM sloth ec Molitcldlil-airCeteelataiteter Navel) 
suited to any taste and purse. Salt 
Lake City and the great intermoun 
tain country; Yellowstone Park, the 
Pacitic Northwest 
Trips can be 
these rad aces separately 
all be me grand tour 
Best reached through St. L.ouis and 
Kansas City by the 


Missouri Pacific 


The most picturesque route between 


the Mississippi and the Rockies 


and California 


made to any one of 
or they may 


combined in 








A Sleeping Tent 


The Yellowstone Park Camping Co. (a con- 
solidation of the “‘Wylie Way” and Shaw- 
Powell) maintain a series of big, informal 
friendly eamps. These tent cities each com- 
prise a large central log building for dining 
halls and social assembly, surrounded by hun- 
dreds of the sleeping tents pictured above. 


Complete tour of the Park — five days— 
including camp and automobile service — $43.00. 
Write for fully descriptive literature. 
Yellowstone Park Camping Company 
Livingston, Montana, or 








112 West Adams St., Chicago. 








Empire Literary Service 
SYRACUSE, N.Y 
Expert Literary Advice. 
We edit, revise, rewrite. Outlines 
addresses, orations, debates, 


essays , Stories, articles of all kinds, 
Write for toll information 





Stories, Poems, Plays, etc. are wanted for pub- 


° 
Writers=“°"" Literary Bureau, N16, Hannibal,Mo. 








For Headache 


More Than 25 Years on the Market 


¥ Used Wherever Heads Ache 
12 Wafers—12 Doses - 
- At all druggists for 25 cents 
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Scenic and Educational Trip 


Teachers from the East and the great 
Middle West who attend the N. E. A. 
at Portland, Oregon, in July, will have 
the opportunity in going and returning 
to visit many of the scenie wonders of 
our country. Most of our notable na- 
tional parks are available to those who 
make the trip, either going or coming. 
From Portland it is only a short ride to 
Mt. Rainier National Park, where all the 
splendor of mountain scenery, including 
glaciers, can be found. A little farther 
away and to the southward of Portland 
is Crater Lake National Park. Port- 
land is the heart of the ‘‘Summer Play- 
ground of America,’’ and in addition to 
the natural attractions afforded by its 
location and its ideal summer climate, 
it is making the most complete prepara- 
tions to welcome and care for the visit- 
ing teachers. Some of the unique fea- 
tures will be the Rose Festival, moun- 
tain climbing, reception in which Chinese 
citizens will be hosts, surf bathing in 
the Pacific, and still other features. 

There need be no fear concerning trans- 
portation or its interruption. Teachers 
will not be stranded on the Pacific coast. 
The railroads will be ready to care for 
all passenger traffic, in spite of any ex- 
tra ealls on acccount of the war. Travel 


| will be safer even than usual, because 
| every danger point is under special guard 


and watch this year. 

But the scenic and entertainment fea- 
tures are not the only ones to attract. 
There will be notable features on the 
program and the educational system of 
Portland and the Northwest will have 
very much to offer to the visiting 
teachers. 


Agriculture in Rural Schools 
(Continued from page 72) 


in certain lines of work. If there is a 
good corn man in the neighborhood, let 
us visit him, study his methods, invite 
him to come to the school and talk to the 
pupils, and better still, get an invitation 
from him to have the pupils visit his 
farm. 

Make the most of the good agricultural 
methods you find in the community. If 
the very best farming practices found in 
every community were followed by ail 
the people of that community, the agri- 
culture of this country would be revo- 
lutionized. 

Few teachers are trained to teach from 
things. They don’t know what material 
to collect or how to use it. Then, too, 
much of the illustrative material needs 
to be collected in the summer when 
schools are not in session. 

In most counties all of the teachers 
are doing some agricultural work—the 
law requires it. How to make the work 
in agriculture real and not bookish is the 
problem of the county superintendent. 
He can not closely direct and train all 
of his teachers to’ start with, but it is 
possible for him to give very definite, 
concrete help to six or eight teachers. 
These six or eight schools will become 
centers from which the right kind of 
agriculture will radiate out to the other 
schools in the county. Agriculture can 
be made so popular in these schools that 
it will become contagious. 

The teachers should keep complete 
notes on their work, preserve samples, 
take pictures, and tell others of their 
work. Have the pupils present the work 
at neighborhood meetings. One or more 
of the teachers should have the school 
present the work at the County Teachers’ 
Institute. Report interesting features 
of the work to the local papers. The 
papers are glad to have news items and 
it helps to popularize the movement. 


One hundred candidates for citizenship 
in the United States will publicly re- 
nounce all foreign sovereignty and take 
the oath of allegiance to the government 
on Thursday evening of the National Ed- 
ucation Association convention in Port- 
land, Oregon. When Superintendent L. 
R. Alderman of Portland suggested 
the naturalization class as a feature of 
the program on the training of foreigners, 
President Aley declared it would prove 
a feature that would ‘‘put Portland on 
the map.’’ A circuit judge for Mult- 
nomah county will preside. Court will 
be opened regularly. The procedure will 
be the same as if held in the court house. 








En Route to N.E.A. Convention 
Portland, Ore., July 7 to 14 


Go to the National Education Asgocia- 
tion via Great Northern--The Route of 
Seenie Thrills. 

Stop off, going or returning, at Glacier National 
Park. ‘Tour by motor car, horse or afoot. odern 
hotels, Alpine chalets, Tepee camps. Vacations $1 
to $5 per day. 

Camp for a while at beautiful 


LAKE CHELAN 


On to Seattle, Tacoma and the Puget Sound Region 
—then Portland and the Convention ; farther if you 
choose, to Vancouver, Victoria and Alaska. 

Special round trip fares N. E. A. Convention, Portland, 
Ore. $68.00 from Chicago; $55.50 from St. Paul ~Minne- 
apolis—Kansas City ; $65.50 from St, Louis. Proportionate 
ly low fares from all other Points. Tickets on sale June 
25th, 27th and 30th and July Ist to 6th inclusive. 

The twin Palaces of the Pacifie—S. S. “Great Northern” 
and S. S. “‘Northern Pacific’’—three times weekly between 
Portland, Astoria, and San Francisco. Folder on request. 
Write for N. E. A. folder, illustrated Glacier Park and Lake 
Chelan literature. 


C. E. STONE, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
Dept. 64, , St. Paul, Minn. 
* “er SS enh” Cc. W. Pitts 
See America First FR Pah ong 
210 S. Clark St. 
Chicago 


S. Lounsbery 
Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 
1184 Broadway 
New York 


GlacierNational Park 




















Recount- 

ing the Day’s 
Thritls, Glacier 
National Park. 


C. E. STONE, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 

Great Northern Railway, 

Dept. 64, St. Paul, Minn, 

Please send me N. E. A. folder, descriptive Glacier 
National Park and Lake Chelan literature free. 
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HOW TO TEACH AGRICULTUR 
IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS 


County Superintendents and Instructors, are you 
planing work in agriculture for your summer institute ? 
We can help you. Ask for our new eatalog on Charts 
~-Slides—and Lecture Books on agriculture and related 
subjects. Educational Dept., 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER O0., OF N. J 
Harvester Bidg., 








Chicago. 


wuiiid 
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Gateway: Famous Garden of the Gods 


For Your N. E. A. Trip 
Select the Route of 


Greatest Scenic Diversity— 
Thru America’s Playground— 


The Pike's Peak Region 


HE RAILROADS will give you a free Stop- 
over or Side-trip thru Colorado Springs so 
be sure that your ticket reads that way! 
There is more wonderful scenery, in greater 
variety, and of easier access in The Pike's Peak 
Region, adjacent to Colorado Springs, than in 
any equal area on the American continent. 
You will at least want to stay long enough to 
see the wonders for which this Region is justly 
noted—tho it will make your vacation the more 
wonderful to spend the most of it here. 
WRITE TODAY for illustrated booklets on 
Scenery, Climate, Vacation information, etc. 


Address 
The Chamber of Commerce 
400 Burns Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colorado, or 
Manitou Commercial Club, Manitou, Colo. 
_ “The World's Scenic Roof Garden” 
See America Now! See Colorado First! 





FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


If you own a camera or wish to, we have a very good 
offer tomake, Let usdo your finishing. High grade at 
reasonable Prices. Ask for price list, 


The Hopson Co., Burlington Jct., Mo 


“YELLOWSTONE 


Parties Leave Chicago June 30, July 14, 28, Aug. 11, 25. 
SANGER TOURS, 17 No. LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 








reriveo Women Only 
HOTEL RUTLEDGE 
AMERICAN PLAN 
Lexington Ave., Cor. 30th St., 
IN THE HEART OF THINGS 
Refined Home- 


New York City 


like 
combined 
economy, 


surroundings 
with 


Every room an 
outside room. 


RATES 
INCLUDING MEALS 
Room with use of 
Bath $2.00 and $2.50 
Room with private 
Bath $2.50 and $3.00 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
(Without Meals) 
Room with use of 
Rath $1.00 and $1.50 
Room with private 
Bath $1.50 aad 32.00 


SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES 


me Detach Teache:’s 
m Special Coupon and 
present same upon 
registering and receive 
a 20% discount on your 
hotel and restaurant 
Modern, Fireproot accommodations, 


TEACHER’S 20 O DISCOUNT 
SPECIAL Jo COUPON 
On HoTret AND RESTAURANT ACCOMMODATIONS 
HOTEL RUTLEDGE—For Women Only 
Lexington Ave. and 30th St., New York City. 
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The Instructor Literature Series 
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COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 








5 ¢ a Copy 





FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
Fairy Stories of the Moon 





27 Kleven Fables from Ajsop 
25 More Fables from Atjsop 
29 Indian Mvths—Buash 
140 Nursery Tales—Zavlor 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Jaguire 
Nature 
i Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People—Part II 
30 Story of a Sunbeawn—J/i//7) 
1 Witty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
» Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
lo, Mother Goose Reader 
S First Term Primer—Jaguire 
Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 
SECOND YEAR 
Vables and Myths 
stories from Andersen— 7aylor 
#2, Stories from Grimm—7uy/or 
36 Little Red Riding Hood—A’es/r7 
7 Jack and the Beanstalk—Aert. 
5 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
3 Little Workers(Animal Stories) 
» Litthe Wood Friends—J/ayne 
jo Wings and Stings—Halifax 
41 Story of Wool—J/ayne 
12 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—I/Cale 
45 Boyhoodof Washingtou—Aez/er 
04 Boyhood of Lincoln—fe7/er 
Literature 
Bow-Wow 
Crark 
152 Ciiild’s 
Stevenson 
206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—C7vanston 
220 Story of the Christ Child 
62 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Sw ith 


and Mew-Mew — 


Garden ol Verses— 


008 Four Little Cotton ‘Tails in 
Winter—Smith 
*269 Four Little Cotton Tails at 


Play—Smith 
*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—JMag uire 
THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
16 Puss in Boots and Cinderetla 
17 Greek Myths—AVingensmith 
8 Nature Myths—JA/letca/ 
50 Reynard the Fox—J/es¢ 
*toz2 Thumbelina and Dream Storics 
146 Sieeping Beauty and = Other 
Stories 











174 Sun Myths—Aezster 

175 Norse Legends, I1—Revsics 

176 Norse Legends, Il—/ 

177 Legends of the Rhineland 
282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 


Other Rhine Legends—AlcCa 
Nature and Industry 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—JJayne 
51 Story of Flax— VMavu 
"sz Story of Glass—//anson 


s3 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—Marne 
133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 


board—PartlI, 

the ‘Teacup 
135 Little People of the Hills (Drs 
Air and Dry soil Plantsi)—Chase 
7 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—Part 11, Story of Sugar 
Cotfee and Salt 


Story of Tea and 


138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Pait II. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
little Plant People of the 


Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
story of Washington—Aes/-7 
7 Story ot Longtellow—Ale Cu 
I Story of the Pilgrims—/owes 
44 Famous Karly Americans 
Smith, Standish, Pennji—Lash 
54 Story of Columbus—J/eCade 


§5 Story ot Whittier—J/cC abe 

7 Story ot Louisa M.Alcott—Lush 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
no Children of the Northland” 
¥*5o2 Children of the South Lands— 


I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63 Children of the South Lands— 
Il trica, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—-.Mce Fee 
64 Child Lite in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Zake 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 5 Cents Each. 


The 


“Limp Cloth Binding 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 


itles indica- 
ted by ( 
plied alsoin limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 


“65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Pennsylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—A/cCabe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia)—J/ecu 
-o Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
Story of Franklin—/arrs 
The Little Brown Baby 
Other Babies 
165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Home, (Vos, 704, 265,750 G70 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters”? by Jane Andiews 
*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseecr 
and Bonheur- Cranston 
Literature 
35 Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 
6> The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, 4th and 5th Grades) 
227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
933 Poems Worth Kuowing— Book 
I—Primary—/aaon 


1 { and 


166 


Alice and 


the addition of many new titles each year. 

pages; well printed, with strong attractive 
Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Indus- 
tries and Literature. ‘The list printed below contains many new titles. 
The grading is necessarily elastie and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and belowas to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly 
true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of the fifth grade and above, 


Each 


*s02 Alice's Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carvrol/ 

*256.H6lo the Cave Boy—Grimes 

Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Gr/mes 


; FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
‘g2 Animal Life in the Sea—Mclee 
Story of Silk—Brown 
*o, Story of Sugar—Xertler 
‘oo What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Srown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
“280. Making of the World—//erndon 
281 Builders of the World—Hernudon 
283 Stories of Time—Aush 
History and Biography 
“16 Explorations of the Northwest 
So Story of the Cabots—Alchride 
97 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 
"4S Story of Nathan Hale—A/cCabe 
*o9 Story of Jefferson —I/cCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—J/ckee 
Iol Story of Robert K.Lee—MeKane 
105 Story of Canada—JA/cCave 
Story of Mexico—McCabe 
Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
sou—ush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—J/cFee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
















*100 


"107 


book has 32 or more 
aper covers. 


| 
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_ Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school, ain: 
and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared by writers who understand intimately the needs of the school- 
room, ‘his is the most extended and complete list of this class of books published, and is being improved and strengthened by 


It contains, in addition to many standard 
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Little Workers and 
What They Work With 








They include 


5/ a Copy 
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*246 What I Saw in Japan—Gvifis 
*o47 The Chineseand Their Country 
#285 Story of Panama and the Canal 
—Nida 
History and Biography 
*»3 Four Great Musicians—Aush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Allred, 


Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince!\—Lush 
“117 Later English Heroes (Crom 


well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 


*163 Stories of Courage—/ sh 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*1$8 Story of Napoleon—/ush 
"189 Stories of Heroism—Z} ish 
197 Story of Lafayette—ush 
ig8 Story of Roger Williams— 
Leighton 


*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*204 Story of William Vell—//al/ock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane—Ga/- 
breath 
*266 Story of Belgium—G7i/is 
267 Story of Wheels—/iush 
“286 Story of Slavery — Looker 7, 
Hashington 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Pauskell 
509 Story of Georgia—//er7 
511 Story of Ilinois—Swi/h 





hands of your pupils. 


Story of the Flag 

Story of Washington 
Story of Lincoln 
American Naval Heroes 
Story of Patrick Henry 
Story of Nathan Hale 
Story of Grant 
Speeches of Lincoln 





patriotism and service to one’s country. 


Stories of Heroism 


Stories of Courage Lexington, C Hill 
Story of Thomas Jefferson Stories of the Revolution—Part I 
Story of William McKinley Stories of the Revolution—Part Il 
The Boston Tea Party Stories of the Revolution—Part Ill 
Patriotic Stories Famous ly Americans 





History in Verse 
Heroes of the Revolution 
Story of. Franklin 


TWENTY-FIVE VOLUME PATRIOTIC LIBRARY 


The following books selected from the Ixsrrucrorn LirrraturE Series are stories of prominent 
persons and important events connected with American History, all tending to teach lessons of 
This is a particularly good time to place these in the 


The Man Without a Country 
d and Bunl 


Webster’s Bunker Hill Address 
Washington’s Farewell Addresses and 
First Inaugural 


The 25 volumes in limp cloth binding, put up in cloth covered box, $2.50. 
The same books in strong paper covers, without box, $1.25. 














FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
75 Story of Coal-——McKane 
Story ot Wheat—//alifax 
story of Cotton—Prown 
134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
130 Peeps into Bird Nooks-I—Ae Fee 
Si Stories of the Stars—J/cFve 
03 Eyes and No Eyes and 
Three Giants ° 
History and Biography 
5 Story of Lincoln—Revter 
so Indian Children Tales—ush 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 
» A Little New England Viking 
Story of DeSoto—Hatfeld 
Story of Daniel Booue—Re/ ier 
‘s3 Story of Printing—IMcCalhe 
S4 Story of David Crockett—A’'ei/es 
ss Story of Patrick Henry 
»s6 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney aud Fulton)—/arzs 
s7 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—/ar7s 
$88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
Sg Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*gt Story of Eugene Field—J/cCabe 
“178 Story of Lexingtou and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
1S2 Story of Joan of Arc—J/cFee 
207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
233 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
‘248 Makers of European History 


The 


Literature 

*oo Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 

5 Japanese Myths and Legends 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
iit Water Babies (Abridged;— 

Aingsley 
i7t Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 
‘172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 
t95 Night before Christmas 
Other Christmas Poems 
Stories (Any Grade) 
Alice’s First Adventures 
Wonderland—Cazi oll 





and 
and 


*201 in 


Postage, 1 Cent 


are SUp. 





per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


Introduction Offer: 


*141 Story of Grant—McKane 
*144 Story of Steam—JA/cCabe 
*145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Sm7th 
*i7g Story of the Flag—Saker 
“185 Story of the First Crusade 
ig0 Story of Father Hennepin 
iol Story of LaSalle—A/c Bride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
#018 Story of Peter Cooper—JMcFee 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*.65 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*3 King of 
—Ruskin 
The Golden Touch—//awlhorne 
Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
History im Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
*113 Jittle Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
"180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
The Nurnberg Stove—LaXamee 
Heroes from King Arthur 
Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*i99 Jackanapes—/wing 
200 ‘The Child of Urbino—ZLa Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
Keary 
Stories from Robin Hood—Zush 
Poems Worth Kuowing- Book 
(I—Intermediate—f/u von 
255 Chinese Fables and Stories 


SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1o9 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—J/cefre 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
Geography 
*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Bush 


the Golden’ River 


#9 


*61 
*108 


"183 
+184 
"156 

194 


212 
*234 


“115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Aush 
*168 Great European  Cities—III 


(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 





! 





Story of Indiana—Clem 

Story of lowa—McFee 

Story of Kentucky—Eudank 

Story of Michigan—Skinnes 

Story of Minnesota—Skinwne> 

Story of Missouri—Prerce 

Story of Nebraska—J/ears 

Story of NewJersey-Huichinson 

Story of Ohio—Galbreath 

Story of Pennusylvania—March 

Story of Tennessee—Overal/ 

Story of Utah— Young 

Story of West Virginia-Shawhey 

Story of Wisconsin—Skinnes — 

Literature 

“10 The Snow Image—Hawithor ne 

*t1 Rip Van Winkle—/i ving 

“12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—/)7z 
wm 

*22 Rab and His Friends—Prown 

*24 Three Golden Apples—//uw- 
thorne + 

*a5 The Miraculous Pitcher—//an- 
thorne * 

*26 The Minotaur—/lawthorne 

“118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 

*t19 Bryant’s ‘Thauatopsis, 
Other Poems 

*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low-- (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) 

*;ar Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 

*102 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 

161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s  Catastroplie, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 

162 The Pygmies—//awihoi ne 

“211 The Golden Fleece—//awthorne 

*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—lart 
I. The Story of Perseus 

*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Pait 
II. The Story of Theseus 

*225 Tennyson's Poems—Selected 

(For various grades) 

229 Responsive Bible Readings 

*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Lush 

“284 Story of Little Nell—Smith 
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(F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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We do not send out free samples, but for 50 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any ten of 
the Instructor Literature Series 5c edition with the understanding that if they are not found sitis- 
factory they may be returned at once and your 50 cents will ke refunded, plus postage for their return. 


ORDER FROM MOST 
CONVENIENT POINT 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
“14 Kvangeline—Lone/ellow - 
‘15 Snowbound—J/ Aititer + 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Ril! from 
the Town Pump—Haw/hoi ie 


123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Qde on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

125 Seiections from The Merchant 


of Venice 

*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—J/lallock 

‘149 Man Without a Country 

Jlale + 

*192 Story of Jean Valjean—G) ames 

“193 Selections fromthe Sketch book 
—lving 

196 The Gray Champion-/Jawé/orne 


The 


213 Poems of Thomas Moore 
Selected 

214 More’ Selections from the 
Sketch Book—/:77ng 

*216 Lamb’s Tales) from = Shakes- 


peare—Selected 

“oar The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman}!—Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowing—look 


II—Grammar—/iaavon 

238 Lainb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 

“241 Story -of the Hind = Church 


(Coud.) 
*232 Story of the BMucidl —Chwich 
(Cond,) 
Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—/Tetlig 
2 The Battle of Waterloo—//ugo 
4 Storyof “The Talisman” (Scott) 
—lVeekes 
The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—A bridged—I/ vekes 
*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—Hetlig 
Nature 
*o79 The Trte Story of the Man in 
the Moon—Wzlson 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
*17 Enoch Arden—Zenmvson f 
"18 Vision of Sir Launtal—Lowell t 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-/u7 mst 
*23 ‘The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner ¢ 
127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
“128 Speeches ot Lincolu 
*129 Julius Cvesar--Selections 
130 Heury the VIII—Selectionus 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
“1y2 Scott’s Lady of the 
Canto I + 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poeins— Longfellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
150 Bunker Hill Address -- Sclee- 
tions from Adams and Jetler- 
son Oration—J/ césier 4 
151 Gold Bug, The—/%e 
153 Prisoner of Chillon 


*259 


- 


Take— 


and Other 


Poems—yvi0n + 

#154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto IL + 

155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 


Lowell + 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—ink 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers + 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Swith 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—/ink 
215 life of Samuel Johnson— 
Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison * 
*236 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
IV -Advanced—/wa0n 
Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scolt 
Introduction aud Canto I F 
Agricultural 
*o71 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumb 
Simple Lessons in Animal Ilus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Pluméd 
+ These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
atory notes, 
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ox Sparkling 
"aes Jelly 
Dessert ; 
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Soak 1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
in 1 cup cold water 5 minutes and dissolve 
in 2 cups boiling water. Add %4 cup sugar 
and stir until dissolved. Then add 42 cup 
lemon juice. Strain into molds first dipped 
in cold water and chill. Add dates, nuts, 
berries, oranges, bananas, fresh fruit — 
or canned fruit. 

lf frwit is added to the jelly it may be 
served as a salad on crisp lettuce leaves, 
cecompanying with mayonnaise or any 
salad dressing, 


KNOW every woman 

wants distinctive clothes 
and hats). Every woman 
should want distinctive table 
dainties. By using Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine you can 
combine your own personal 
ideas with our lestedrecipes. 


When you serve Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine to your 
family or guests you are 
complimenting and pleas- 
ing them with something 
that is your own creation, 


With either package of 
Knox Plain Sparkling Gel- 
atine or Knox Sparkling 
Acidulated Gelatine(Lemon 
Flavor) you can make four 
pints of jelly. Besides jellies 
you can show originality 
in making Salads, Puddings, 
Candies and other good 
things. 


War Phods B Kua. 


President. 


Recipe Book Free 


Our book “Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People’ senton receipt of your grocer's 
name. If you wish a pint sample en- 
close 4c in stamps. 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO., Inc. 
420 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 








$150.00 Salary for 60 Days 


summer Work Paid one good reliable person in 
each town, No special experience is necessary, 4 
Just distribute Free circulars, and take orders 
for White Ribbon Concentrated Flavoring. Non- 
alcoholie—Big demaiid, steadily increasing. In 
time these flavors will be used exclusively in 
every home, Reserve your territory quick, 


J. S. ZIEGLER COMPANY, 


7H —E. Harrison St. Chicago 














Robinson Folding Ba’ .. Big seller, 
Costs little, no plumbing, little water, 
Weight 15 pounds, folds into small roll, 


<o AGENTS $60 WEEKLY 


length baths, far better than 
n tubs. Guaranteed 10 years, $10 @day 
asily rite for free tub offer. 


e: made. 
Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co., 4691 Factories Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 
BANISH THAT BUNION 


ACHFELDT’S - 
Perfection Toe Spring 


Worn at night, with auxiliary 
appliance for day use 
Removes the Actual Cause 
of the enlarsed joint and bunion. 
Sent on approval. Money back if not 
as represented. Send outline of foot. 
Use my Improved Instep Support 
or weak pores 
Full particulars dnd advice free 
in plain envelope, 

M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist. 


MARBRIDGE BUILDING 


Fu 








A WEEK EVENINGS. I MAKEIT. FREE Booklet 
Tells how. 2c Postage. ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes,’N.Y, 

















Estab, 1901 
Dept. H. H. 


1328 Broadway (at 34th Street), New York 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Wreck of the Hesperus 


! 
| (Continued from page 51) 
| And fast through the midnight dark and 
| drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 
Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
| Tow’rds the reef of Norman’s Woe. 


(Drop the characterization of the child 


' 
| 
| and take up dramatic tones and manner. | 
| 


The word action is rapid, the tones are 
low. Color the descriptive words. Let 
the right hand, palm down, sweep 
| obliquely right in line three. ) 


| And ever the fitful gusts between 
A sound came from the land; 
It was the sound of the trampling surf 
On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 


| 


; | 
(Drop the hand and use no gesture in 


this stanza. 
press the mournfulness of the scene.) 


The breakers were right beneath her | 


bows, 
She drifted a dreary wreck, 
_ And a whooping billow swept the crew 
Like icicles from her deck. 


(Continue and without gesture until 
line three when there may be employed a 
strong gesture front with one prone 
hand.) 


She struck where the white and fleecy 
waves 
Looked soft as carded wool, 
But the cruel rocks, they gored her side 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 


(Dr. Barbe says that this also is a par- 
| ticularly fine stanza. Some readers give 
-**She struck!’ as a climax with a long 

pause after it. Color ‘‘white,’’ ‘‘fleecy,’’ 
| **soft,’’ then show the contrast in the 
| next line with ‘‘cruel,’’ ‘‘gored,’’ etc. ) 


| Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice, 
With the masts went by the board; 


Let the voice and face ex- | 


Like a vessel of glass, she stove and | 


sank, 
Ho! ho! the breakers roared! 


(There is great opportunity for word 
| coloring in this stanza. Your own taste 
| may dictate how far it is best to imitate 


| the sound of the breakers on ‘‘ Ho! ho!’’) | 


| At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 
| A fisherman stood aghast 


| To see the form of a maiden fair 


Lashed close to a drifting mast. 


(Slightly characterize the fisherman. 
Show his look of horror as he sees the 
wreck at right oblique. One hand nat- 
urally is raised in front of chest. ) 


The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 
The salt tears in her eyes; 


weed, 
On the billows fall and rise. 


two and three and holding through the 
fourth. ) 


Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 
| In the midnight and the snow! 
Christ save us all from a death like this, 
On the reef of Norman’s Woe. 
—H. W. Longfellow. 


| (Take a step forward, speak conversa- 
| tionally; serious tones and face; raise 
| the eyes for a second only on line three. 
Do not make any gesture.) 


On with the Dance 
(Continued from page 40) 


to one and then another, Miss Phoebe 
finally made her way to Mrs. Janowitski. 

Mrs. Janowitksi welcomed with beams 
and ample cordiality this adored teacher 
of her Theda. Besides, it was something 
to be the mother of the star performer, 
and she was enjoying the moment. ‘‘And 
wasn’t it pretty? When Theda told me 
she was to be the leader, |, told her that 
the best was none too good then. So I 
bought her some real pretty garter stuff 
and told her I’d take the tiny black stuff 
you gave her and make her paw some 
sleeve supporters. And didn’t it look 
fine? You could tell where the leader 
was all the time.”’ 

At that moment another claimed Miss 





It is sometimes an asset to have kind 
eyes and non-commital back hair. 


And he saw her hair, like the brown sea- | 


(Indicate the wreck with the right | 
prone hand, repeating gesture on lines | 





Hudson River By Daylight 
~ || 





Historical import and 
scenic variety place the 
Hudson first in the list 
cf American rivers. 


Whether you take the 
(50 mile sail between 
Albany and New York 
or enjoy the One Day 
Round Trips to Pough- 
keepsie, Newburgh or 
Bear Mountain, every 
moment finds a new in- 
terest as the large steam- 
ers of the Day Line pass 
between the shaded 
banks and heights of the 
Hudson. 


Superior Orchestra; Excellent 
Restaurant— Moderate Prices. 


' Daily except Sunday betwen Albany and New York. Northbound 
steamers leave New York, Desbrosses St. 8:40 A.M.; West 42d St. 
9:00 A.M.; West 129th St. 9:20 A.M.; Yonkers 9:45 A.M. 


Southbound steamers leave Albany 8:30 A.M. 


All through rail 


tickets between New York and Albany accepted. 
Send 4 cents for illustrated literature 


HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE, Desbrosses St. Pier, N.Y. 





—_———$— ~~ 


N.E.A. Portland Visitors 


Will make an encouraging start 
toward SEEING AMERICA if 
their tickets read over the 


DENVER. & RIO GRANDE RAILROAD 


“Scenic 


Line of the World” 


THROUGH THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS OF 


COLORADO AND UTAH 


If. you don’t go over the 
Scenic Rio Grande 
be sure to-Return that way 


Write for Pictorial Transcontinental Booklet 


Royal Gorge 
Colorado 


FRANK A. WADLEIGH. Passenger Traffic Manager 
DENVER, COLORADO 














THIS THIMBLE FREE 


Join the Baird-North 
Thimble Club and receive 
this beautiful thimble FREE. 

Send your name and address, 
 Nomoney required now or later, 

Baird-North Co., 83 Broad St. 
y Gold and Silversmiths 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














TO REDUCE YOURSELF 








Phoebe’s attention, and she turned away. | 


PREVENTS , 
SLIPPING 


The heel that provides protection, comfort and long wear, 
but has no holes to track mud and dirt—Ask for the heel 


with the Red Plug. 
Obtainable in all sizes—black, while 
or lan, 50c, attached—all Dealers, 


ing Tally-ho quality, sent for 30c (els here 50c) 
2 Packs Playing Cards payne ee ee eee oe ston. 


¥ 











perenne ——— a 


IF YOU KNEW HOW 


without drugs, sweating or starving 
and with real protection to health 


YOU WOULD DO IT 


willingly and gladly. Send name and address 
to-day, and I will tell you FREE how I did it, 


R. K. BURNS., 14 W.37th St., New York 
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Keep Youthful! 


There is Beauty 
in Every Jar 


**A woman can be young 
but once, but she can be 
youthful always.”” It is the 
face that tells the tale of _ 
time. Faithful use of 


lnguams 
Milkweed 
Cream 


will keep the skin fresh and 
youthful. Sarah Bernhardt 
began its use twenty years 
ag0—today she is proclaim- 
ed “young at seventy-one”* 





SOc and $1 


Milkweed Cream is a time-proven prepa- 
ration. More than a “face cream*® of the 
ordinary sort. A skin-health cream. ‘There 
is no substitute. 


**Just to show the proper glow’* use Ingram’s 
Rouge. A safe preparation. Solid cake—no 
porcelain, Three shades—50c. 

Send us 6e in stamps for our Guest Room 

containing Ingram's Face Powder: on a pred pen 

ures F » and Milkweed Cream, Zod 

‘ooth der, and Perfume in Guest Room Sizes. 
a 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Windsor. Ont. 65 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


Ac 















‘Make your entive 
wardrobe of the 
exquistte Stlk used 
bv the World's 
Greatest Singer.” 


FRIEDA HEMPEL 


REPE de CHIN 


36 inches wide—$1.35 a yard 
(Order now— We pay the parcel post) 
Colors: White, Flesh, Navy Blue, Black 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturer 


We make nothing but all silk, washable Crepe 
de Chine in this one standard quality and in 
the above colors only. Guaranteed to satisfy 
you in every respect or money refunded without 
question. Order NOW—without waiting for 
samples; you save time and run no risk as we 
guarantee complete satisfaction. If, however, 
samples are required we will send them; spec- 
ify color. Always send remittance with order, 


INTERNATIONAL SILK COMPANY |= 
95-F Madison Avenue New York 


PUUSUGDEOUOUEOOLALOOUUOONEAEOOODOGOOOAAOOUAOGOEOGUOOCODOEAEOLEONOIID 
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EXCURSIONS 


Invite you for your Vacation. Most 
delightful trip imaginable. See 


quaint Totem Poles—the Indian 
family tree; see the wonders of 
far-famed Inside Passage, with 
towering mountain heights and 
glaciers; see Sitka, ancient Rus- 
sian capital, in setting of beauty. 
Tours, including berth, meals, $66 


up. Consult nearest steamship, 
railway agent; for literature 
write today— 
John H. Bunch, G.F. & P.A. 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO, 
449 Colman Building, f 
Seattle, Wash. 








for YOU, or your SCHOOL, or other 
organization—vacation or any time. No 
scheme, but astrictly high-class, very 
desirable plan foralibera] income, No 
money—norisk~— no failure. Lest you for- 
get, write for offer NOW, this minute. 


AMOLENEPRODUCTS CO., BUFFALO,N.Y. 












RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WANTED. $75.00 month. Ex- 
aminations soon. Also Salesmen Wanted, Civil Service 
aid Salesmenship Courses by mail. For ‘Free Tuition Plan’’ 
aidress CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio, 


8 Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 

100 in script lettering includ. 

e 1n ing two sets of envelopes, $2.75. 
100 Visiting Cards, 75 cents. 


Write for samples, 








N, Ott Engraving Co., 1039 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teaching “The Lady of the Lake” 
(Continued from page 48) 


and dramatically by being given too many 
acts. A dramatization should practically 
never haye more than three, and not 
more than three scenes to an act. It is 
desirable to have even fewer scenes. 

Considerable care and judgment are 
required in selecting and arranging the 
scenes. Each child may be required to 
dramatize the whole poem, or the play 
may be blocked out by the class, which 
may then be divided into three divisions, 
each division responsible for an act. 
Certain cantos will have to be combined, 
certain parts selected for use in the play, 
and others discarded. For instance, the 
Blanche story is rather disagreéable and 
may be omitted easily. The ritual of 
the Fiery Cross is hard to stagé and may 
also be left out. 

The best idéas of each child may be 
taken and put together inte a new, com- 
posite play which represents the work 
of the class as a whole. Then let the 
parts be chosén and memorized, and the 
costumes and settings worked out. In 
so far as possible let the children be re- 
sponsible for the latter, for therein will 
they find both joy and profit. In .this 
connection, costumes, armor, ‘weapons 
and stage properties may be made pro- 
jects in sewing, manual training and 
drawing. Last of all, let them give this 
play at some school function for the en- 
tertainment of their schoolmates, par- 
ents and other friends. If the season 
permits it is very effective given out-of- 
doors. 

The main characters of the poém are: 

The Knight of Snowdoun, Jamés Fitz- 
James. 
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Ellen, the Lady of the Lake. 
Lady Margaret, mother of Roderick | 


u. 
Allan-bane, the old minstrel. 


Douglas, father of Ellen. 

Malcolm Graeme, in love with Ellén. 
Roderick Dhu, Clan-Alpine’s chieftain. 
The less important characters are: 
Brian, the hermit. 

Blanche, the mad woman. 


Malise 
Duncan Henchmen of 
Norman Roderick Dhu. 


Red Murdoch 

The Earl of Mar. 

Clansmen. 

Burghers. 

Soldiers. 

The story is the chronicle of the events 
of six days, each day occupying a canto. 
The first day, by means of a hunting 
party, brings Fitz-James, the Knight of 
Snowdoun, (who is really King James V 
in disguise) to the Highlands, and intro- 
duces him to Ellen, the heroine. She 
takes him to her home where he is en- 
tertained for the night. Upon his én- 
trance to the house, a sword falls from 
its scabbard, and this ill omen, combined 
with Ellen’s intangible resemblance to 
the exiled Douglas family, haunts the 
mind of Fitz-James and fills him with a 
vague unrest. 

Canto two takes the stranger from the 
isle, and brings Roderick Dhu, Douglas, 
and the latter’s friend, young Malcolm 
Graeme, to the lodge. Upon being re- 
fused the hand of Ellen in marriage, the 
smoldering jealousy of Roderick flames 
out against Malcolm. A brief scuffle en- 
sues and Malcolm, in anger, leaves the 
island that very night. 

With canto three, the third of these 
eventful days dawns. Roderick, believ- 
ing that a Lowland army is preparing to 
march against him, gathers his clan. 
The wild, impressive ritual of preparing 
the Fiery Cross is conducted by Roder- 
ick’s vassal, Brian, the Hermit; and 
borne by Alpine’s clansmen, this call to 
muster flies through the country. By 
nightfall Douglas and his daughter Ellen 
have sought shelter in the Goblin’s cave, 
and the clansmen, prompt at the sum- 
mons of the Fiery Cross, have gathered 
in battle array on Lanrick mead. 

The next canto gives us Brian’s proph- 
ecy, which is: 


‘“Which spills the foremost foeman’s life, 
That party conquers in the strife. ’’ 





We also get the intimation that Doug- 
las has gone to Stirling to beg the clem- 
ency of the king for his friends. 

The Knight of Snowdoun returns and 
proposes to Ellen. Upon learning that 
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Closing Day Souvenirs 


BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE GIFTS 
FROM TEACHER TO PUPILS :: : : :: 


This year we are offering some unusually attractive styles for close of 
school which we feel sure will appeal to the tastes of discriminating teachers, 
Several of our designs are illustrated and described below, 
Samples will be gladly sent on request. 


ROSE SOUVENIR 
Style No. 10 


This has been one of our most pop. 
ular Souvenirs for two or three seasons 
and is still in gréat demand. The cut 
shown at left illustrates the design and 
general appearance of this Souvenir 
although plain black and white indicate 
but little of its real beauty. The roses are repro. 

# duced in their natural colors and the design ig 
richly decorated with gold and embossed. Each 
Souvenir is 444x6)% inches in size, is made of front 
and back cover cards and as many inner sheets of 
fine paper as are needed to print the name or 
number of school, school officers, teachers, and 
pupils ; all being tied at corner with fine si! cord, 
Photograph of teacher if desired; if not desired, 
a suitable design is substituted. 

¢ With Photograph of Teacher a 
PRICE: shown in illueeraton ; One dozen or 
less, $1.30. Additional ones ordered at same time, 

7 cents éach. 

Pa Without Photograph= 














Grectings and gam. One dozen or less, $1.19. Ad- 
Bert Wisker . hy Fi q ditional ones, 6 cents cach, 
rom Your Teacher a 

























ROSE SOUVENIR 


VIOLET{SOUVENIR 
Style No. 15 


This is one of the most attractive styles that we - 
have ever offered and is sure to please both the } 
teacher and pupils. It is identical in size and ar- ' 
rangement with the Rose Souvenir described above, 
being made up of two cards with intervening sheets 
for the names of pupils, etc.,all tied together at the 
corner with a silk cord. The violets on the front 
card are beautifully reproduced in colors and the 
design is richly embossed in gold. If the teacher 
does not wish her photograph to appéaron the éouv- 
énirs an appropriate design will be substituted. 


e With Photograph of Teacher as 
PRICE: shown in illuseration : One dozen or 
less $1.30. Additional ones ordered at same time, 
7 cents each. 

Without Photograph~One dozen or less, 
$1.10. Additional ones, 6 cents each. 


NOTE > will be supplied assorted, if desired. 
be sure to state how many you desire of each style. 








Bei Wi 


* ¥ WARE > 
Jian Your Teacher 





The Rose and Violet Souvenirs, described above, 
e 


In ordering 











VIOLET SOUVENIR 


ELITE SOUVENIR 
Style No. 25 


This new design differs in many re- 
spects from the usual style of Souvenir, 
and seg to be one of the most 
popular styles that we have ever of- 

ered. It is 3%x5¥% inches in size and 

consists of two cards, with sheets be- 
tween on which are printed the names 
of your pupils and the other information per- 
tatning to your school, The front card is of a 
fine quality of white stock and is neatly em- 
bossed with oval or square design for the mount- 
ing of the photo. The back card is of a heavy 
rich brown stock and extends slightly beyond the 
edges of the front card, giving the appearance of 
a double mount, which style is now much used by 
photographers. 

The two cards and intervening sheets are tied 
together at the top with a silk ribbon which adds 
greatly to the richness of the Souvenir. 

If you do not wish to have your own photo ap- 
pear on the Souvenirs, a picture of your school 
building or pupils (grouped) can be used. If no 
photo of any kind is desired, we will insert a 
neat design in its place on the front card. 


e With photograph: One dozen or 
PRICE : less $1.20, dank ditional one 6 cts. 


Without photograph: One dozen or less 
$1.00. Each additional one 5 cents. 


SOuVENIR 





ELITE SOUVENIR 
R d B f 0 d rin When ordering any of the souvenirs listed 
ea e ore r e g on this page give instructions ¢learly and 
write names of pupils, school officérs, place, 

date, your own name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully be- 
fore sending to insure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the location of your school from the 
name of the place at which you may happen to date your letter, Give clearly the name of town, 
village or distrtct, just as you wantit toappear. Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. 
As many souvenirs should be ordered as there are names appearing on them; where pupils’ names 
exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name in excess. Order wellin advance 
of time needed. When photograph style is desired, photographs should be sent securely wrapped and 
have namé of sender on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 
We manufacture many other styles_of School Souvenirs, intended for pre- 

Other Sty les sentation at Close of Term, or on Special Occasions throughout the yezr. 
Samples will be sent to any teacher on request. A stamp to cover cost of mailing will be appreciated. 


Although we aim to fill all orders promptly we urge that you send us your 
Order Now order at once and thus make sure of having your soyvenirs for presentation 
at the proper time, 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING C0., Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 


soon the entire corn or 


lifted off with the fingers 
without even a twinge 
of pain. 


Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the 
toes and hardened calluses. 
Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin or fissue. 
You feel no pain when apply- 
ing it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a small bot- 
tle of Freezone on your dress- 
er and never let a cornache 
twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any 

drug store inthe U.S. or Canada 


THE EDWARD WESLEY CO. Cincinnati, Ohio 


iLLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Tho Antiseptic Powder to Shake Into Your Shoes 


and sprinkle in the Foot-Bath. 
Don’t suffer from Bunions, and 
Callouses or from Tender, Tired, 
Aching, Swollen Feet, Blisters or 
sore spots. Young men in every 
community are using Allen’sFoot= 
Ease in their drills for Military 
Preparedness. The troops on the 
Mexican border use Allen’s Foot= 
Ease and over 100,000 packages 
have been used by the French and 
English troops in Europe. Makes 
new or tight shoes feel easy by 
taking the friction from the shoe. 
Sold everywhere, 25c. Don’t ace 
cept any substitute. 
FR E TRIAL PACKACE 


sent by mail. Address 
ALLEN 8S. OLMSTED, 


Do You Want to 
Travel at Our Expense? 


We want good men and women for 
Traveling General Agents. Must have 
fair education and good references. 
| Will make Contract for three months, 
_ six months or year at salary of $22.50 
per week and necessary expenses. 
Can assign most any territory desired. 
For full particulars address, 


GEORGE G. CLOWS CO., 


Dept. B. | 
—_—— 














Don't Suffer, 


use 
Allen’s 
Foot=Ease 
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| Philadelphia, Pa., 


the soreness at once and ' 


callus loosens and can be | 
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Rider Agents Wa 
Every where to ride and exhibit 


thenew Ranger"Motorbike"'com- RD 

pletely equipped with electric light 

andhorn, carrier, stand, tool tank 

coaster-brake, mud guards an 

anti-skid tires.Choice of 44 other } 

styles, colors and sizes in the fa- 

mous “‘Ranger’’ line of bicycles, 
DELIVERED FREE on approval 

and30 DAYS TRIAL. Send for big |e 

free catalog and particulars of our |Wany 

Factory-direct-to-Rider marvelous | 

offers and terms. 

T ES Lamps, Horns, Wheels, 

Sundries, and parts for 


all bicyeles—at_ half usual prices. 

SEND NO MONEY but tell us i 
Do not buy until you 
FREE catalog. 
CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. S-28 CHICAGO 


exactly what you need. D 
getour prices, terms and the big 


MEA 
New Needlework Magazine 


Send me 85¢ stamps and I’ll send you Plain and 
Fancy Needlework for 12 months ; sample copy, 
Scent stamp, James Senior, Lamar, Misscuri. 


Me “SN a? a ee ss 
4 > : 
i{SHENOLOGY | 
- by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. > 
i imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


“and Table of Contents. 
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‘: 
Allin one volume, 
) Illustrated. 
$2.00 postpaid 
Write for --Other People’s Opinions 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 758 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| her affections are bestowed upon an- 
| other, he gives her his signet and urges 
| her to seek the king without delay and 
crave mercy. He cleverly explains in 
what way the ring will help. 

Fitz-James goes on his-way. He meets 
the insane Blanche, and is warned by 
her of danger. Red Murdoch, his false 
guide, accidentally wounds the woman, 
fatally, in attempting to murder Fitz- 
James, andin return for this is killed by 
Fitz-James. Thus the first blood is spill- 
ed. Nightfall brings him to Roderick 
Dhu’s campfire on the mountain. He 
begs for rest, a guide, food and fire. He 
is kindly received, and these two men, 
each ignorant of the other’s identity, lie 
“‘peaceful down like brothers tried.’’ 

Canto five finds the two men on the 
| way to Coilantogle ford, Roderick acting 

as guide. On the way, wrathful at Fitz- 
James’s arraignment of Roderick, the 
latter dramatically discloses his identity. 
Nevertheless, true to his promise, he 
guides Fitz-James on to the ford, where 
a fearful struggle takes place between 
| them. Roderick is badly wounded, and 
| Fitz-James sends him on to Stirling in 
‘care of some of his knights. ‘That af- 





ternoon, during the sports at the royal 
castle, Douglas is seen and recognized, | 


but the king makes no sign. Messengers 
come with news of a great battle be- 
tween the Lowland and Highland forces. 
The last canto brings Ellen to the 
castle of Stirling in company with old 
i Allan-bane. The minstrel is accidentally 
| taken into the cell where the dying Rod- 
erick is confined. He tells in song of 
the battle, and finally ‘‘pours his wailing 
o’er the dead.’’ Ellen is led to the 
throne room by James himself. ‘There 
she discovers his identity, finds that her 
father is restored to his former position, 
and receives Malcolm’s fate into her 
keeping. 
NOTE: “‘The Lady of the Lake’’ may be pur- 
chased of the publishers of this magazine, F. A. 


in the Instructor Literature Series, No, 142, and 
Canto II in the same series, No. 154, each priced at 
5c in paper covers, 10c in limp cloth. These books 
contain the argument of the poem, an outline of the 
canto, a map of the setting of the poem and many 
footnotes. The complete poem (six cantos) is pub- 
lished in the Excelsior Literature Series, No. 35, 
priced at 15c. This is a book of 204 pages, There is 
a biography of Scott, an introduction containing the 
argument of the poem, a seven-page excerpt from 
Scott’s “Tales of a Grandfather,”’ which pertains to 
the historical basis of the poem, a map, copious notes 
and a pronouncing vocabulary. 


Problem Work 
(Continued from page 50) 


detail calculation was done on scratch 
pad and each knew what he needed to 
write without random trials. 


STATEMENT 


100 acres =size of the farm. 
3--part of farm in corn with seed @ $.15 
per acre. 
+=part of farm in oats with seed @ $.60 
per acre. 
$.75=cost per acre of cotton seed for re- 


mainder of farm. 
SOLUTION 

4 of 100 acres=834 acres planted in corn. 

} of 100 acres=25 acres planted in oats. 
58} acres planted in corn 

and oats. ’ 

100 acres—584 acres-=413 acres in cotton. 

834 times $.15=$ 5.00 cost of seed corn. 

25 times $.60—$15.00 cost of seed oats. 

41% times $.75=$31.25 cost of seed cotton. 
$51.25 cost of corn, oat 

and cotton seed. 
.*. total seed cost $51.25. 


The reading of this work may sound 
long and tedious, but of course it is un- 
derstood that as soon as a class learns 
to solve problems in this way, each does 
his own work, silently, correctly, with- 
out any recopying or unsightly work; 
thus he 
accuracy. 
a problem he must understand it, and 
the laborous, stammering endeavors at 


never heard. If any pupil is called upon 
to explain the work he always explains 
it in his own words, as if it were a real 
transaction between himself and the 
other side. I discourage merely a read- 
ing of the completed work, for we can see 
that upon the board curselves; but un- 
Jess he can tell the conditions and their 
development to us, stating each time 
what is next to be done and how, his 
own understanding is not clear, 





explanation, so common in classes, are | 


| Tabulator 


Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. Canto Lis contained | 





learns speed, neatness and | 
If a pupil can write out | 
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RENT APPLYING RENT 
ON 
PURCHASE PRICE 

OR 


UNDERWOOD 





FOR CASH OR 
ON EASY Did you see this offer in that 
PAYMENTS tor Peineacy Plant Wel hne FOR 
itisy ited. Don’t let it ah 


€ 
by you again! Grasp this oppor- 
tunity! Write us today! 
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visible typewriter of the world, with New Back Spacer 
color Ribbon, Tabulator and Automatic Ribbon Reverse 

complete with Waterproof Cover and Special Touch Type- 

writing Instruction Books, 


- You don’t need to buy it to try t. Use it 
Trial. If not thoroughly satisfied with it 


No Payments 
During July or August 


If you rent or buy (on installments) this 
Underwood, we will not require you to 
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make any payments of any kind during our expense 
the vacation months of July and August. - ‘ 7 i vr 
v “ t low mont 
. ra 1 et \ 
wn $ montha’ rent a 
will WwW purcha ie 
Make Twice Its C 
‘| Make Twice Its Cost by Extra Work _ 
we - o 
* You can make 10c to 20¢ a page typing manuscript for others, y ae” tte 
and if you have literary inelination you appreciate th 2 4, we 
fact that publishers pay scant heed to long-hand manu- wor” 
ynde* 


Almost daily some incident occurs in your school 
into «a human-interest 


script. 
room that could be worked 
story or photoplay. 

Why, you can earn twice our low price for 
this Underwood in a month while you ar: 


An 










Bs still renting it! TYPEWRITER 
mee ® B E 

=| Two Instruction Books < ___ EMPORIUM 
83 These books will enable you \ a6 West Lake St.. 
Se to operate an Underwood by E CHICAGO, IES, 
set touch, just the same as a per- \ 

Kx son plays the piano. By the aid of a little practice, Send me immediately full 


you will be able to write what you please on the Under- 
wood twice as fast as you could write with pen or pencil 
Send us your name and address on the coupon or post card 
=-today. Let us give you full details of this special offer 87. \ 3 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 


Established for *, of a Century 
34-36 West Lake St., Chicago, Tl. 










details of your special offer 


to Teachers No, 87, 


















Moving Picture Producers Want You! 


to suggest ideas for Plays. 
getting thousands doing it. 
you. 
Free literature. SCHWAB CO., 122 West 49th St.. New York. | 


CLASS PINS EMBLEMS OF EVERY 

DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 
FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM CO., °°oGreiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa. 


You can, as casily as those 
Big money paid will surprise 
Spare time work. Write for } 


By 


al 


No experience needed. 
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Are You Looking for 
a Better Position? 


Your application will be more likely to receive serious consideration if 
accompanied by one of your photographs. We have exceptional facili- 
ties for copying photographs and guarantee our work to give absolute 
satisfaction. Send us your favorite photograph (any size) and we will 
make a dozen or more copies at the prices quoted below. The original 
will be returned to you uninjured. All prints are made on an extra heavy 
weight of photographic paper and are supplied unmounted. , 
(Size 244x4% inches, 75 cents per dozen. Extra dozen made 
from the same photo at same time, 50 cents. 
Extra dozen 


PRICES :. 


| Size 1'4x2 inches, 50 cents per dozen. 
[ same photo at same time, 30 cents. 
A sample of our work will be gladly sent on request. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Art Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Nervous Headache 


indicates that the nerve centres 
lack phosphatic elements 





Nervous headache is adefinite symp- 
tom of nervous exhaustion. It is 
brought on by apoverty of the vital, 
phosphatic elements, without which, . 
nerves and brain cannot properly 
perform their functions. The ob- 
vious way to secure relief is to re- 
place the phosphates which have 
been depleted. For this purpose, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is an 
efficient preparation. It furnishes 
the phosphatic salts containing the 
same elements as those found in the 
bodily system. Non-alcoholic, free 
from habit-forming drugs, and im- 
mediately beneficial—for 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


supplies the vital phosphates 


in a form readily assimilated 
Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, A. |. 





146 6-16 











ATTENTION—Kodak Photographers 
We develop and print Brownie 2 and smaller for 15c, 
1A,20c. Brownie 8 and3 A, 25c. 

PRINTING. 134x2andsmaller, 2c. 2'(x3M, 8e, 
2!2x44 and 832x34, 4c. 3'4x4'4, 3'ox5's and 4x5, Be, 
ENLARGEMENTS. B.& W. 672x 
8's, 45c and 8x10, 55c. 

Not how cheap, but good work guaranteed. 


M. EDGAR WARD, 6831 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


5x7, 35c, 














Kill The Hair Root 
fy method is the only way to prevent the hair from 


Write Ta losing 28 
D. J. MAHLER, 426- 


ps. We teach beauty culture. 


Noscars. Booklet free. 





er Park, Providence, R. I. 





TYPEWRITER FOR SALE. Machine as good as new— 
price only $35.00 on payments of $3.00 per month, or $30.00 


eash, Address Everette Galbreath, Rogers, Ohio. 
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HOTEL 
SOMERTON 


San Francisco, California 
Solicits Your Patronage 


First-Class in Every Respect 
Comfortable and Home-like 


Location 


No. 440 Geary St. in the heart 
= of the best shopping, amuse- 
= ment, hotel and business sec- 
_ tion of the city. 

An ideal stopping place, espe- 
- cially for ladies travelingalone. 


The Dining Room 
With its excellent service and 


moderate prices is an attrac- 
tive feature. 


Rates 
Room without attached bath, 
$1.00 per day and up. 
Room with attached bath, $1.50 
per Cay and up. 
Directions 

From Ferry building take any 
Geary St. car direct to hotel 
door. 
From Third and Townsend St. 
depot, take car No. 15 or 16, 
transfer on Kearny St.to Geary 
St. line direct to hotel door. 

Chas. J. Sadleir, Manager 


Headquarters for Visiting Members of 








N. E. A. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries © 


(Continued from page 74) 


2. A list of the countries involved, up to 
date, was given in the April ‘‘ Answers 
to Queries.’’’ Since that time the United 
States has entered the war, followed by 
Cuba, Panama, and so many of the South 
American republics that, as the proba- 
bility now stands, all America is likely 
to join the Allies. 8. There is no near 
relaticaship, if any, between the Aus- 
trian emperor and the others, but those 
are closely allied. George V and the 
Kaiser are first cousins, both being grand- 
sons of Queen Victoria. King George is 
first cousin of the deposed Czar of Russia 
(on the mother’s side, both being grand- 
sons of the late King Christian IX of 
Denmark); he is also cousin of the 
former Czar’s wife, a granddaughter of 
Queen Victoria, though daughter of the 
Grand Duke of Hesse. 


Please give through your magizine columns the 
reason for calling china Blue Willow. Also give the 
legend about it, if possible.—Truax, Sask., Can. 

It is so-called when decorated with the 
favorite blue ‘‘ willow pattern.’’ Willow 
pattern china was first made in 1780, at 
Caughley in the County of Shropshire, 
England. It is always to be recognized 
by its blue color, by the ‘ ‘astounding 
willow, with its four bunches of triple 
prince’s feather for foliage, and its in- 
conceivable root growing out of an im- 
possible soil,’’ and other details of pa- 
goda, bridge, ship, birds, etc., some of 


‘which may, or may not, be lacking. A 


romantic story connected with this pat- 
tern is of a ‘“‘lovely almond-eyed Chinese 
maiden, only child of a wealthy man- 
darin, who dared to fall in love with her 
father’s secretary instead of the rich 
suitor the father had designed for her. 
So the latter shut her up in the little 
house, seen at the left of the willow pat- 
tern, until finally the lover carried her 
off, and then ‘‘they lived happy ever af- 
ter.’’ (See article on ‘‘History of the 
Willow Pattern’’ in the Canadian Maga- 
zine’’ for November, 1907.) 


Please give name and author of the poems of which 
each of these is a part: « 
1. “In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine, 
In your thoughts the brooklet’s flow ; 
But in mine is the wind of autumn 
And the first fall of the snow.” 


2. “The charcoal frescoes on its wal! ; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 
The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing.’”’ —Subscriber. 


1. The poem ‘‘Children,’’ by Longfel- 


‘low, beginning: 


“Come to me, O ye children! 
For I hear you at your play.” 
2. ‘‘In School-Days,’’ by John Green- 
leaf Whittier. 


1. Can intransitive verbs have voice? 2, Give a 
definition of syntax.—M. H. B., Neb. 

j. Ordinarily, only transitive verbs 
may have voice. However, verbs with 
inseparable prepositions, such as, to 
laugh at; to look into, over, upon, or 
up; to attend to, and the like, have the 
force of a compound; and an intransitive 
verb so attended may be used with its 
preposition in the passive form. As: 
The crowd laughed at him; (Active.) He 
was laughed at by the crowd; (Passive. ) 
2. Syntax is that part of grammar treat- 
ing of concord, government, and the 
construction of sentences; or, the due 
arrangement of words in sentences in 
their mutual relations, according to 
usage. 


Kindly tell me through the “Queries” column of 
Normal Instructor what the apostrophe in ““Web- 
ster’s Dictionary.” “‘Ladies’ shoes for sale,” etc,, 
means. L., Maine. 

In these and similar examples, the 
apostrophe indicates, as usual, the omis- 
sion of a letter or letters. Nouns in the 
possessive case in early English ended 
in ‘‘es’’—as ‘‘The birdes sweete har- 
mony,’’ ‘*‘The Knightes Tale,’’ ‘‘in an 
emperoures halle.’’ The final ‘‘es’’ 
being generally pronounced as an addi- 
tional syllable, the omission of ‘‘e’’ and 
use of the apostrophe, in the course of 
time, served to cut off the syllable and 
shorten the word, and that was the way 
the present possessive form of our nouns 
originated. 


Please explain the solution of the following ques- 
tion: If one yard of silk cost $1.00.037, what will 
100 yards cost?A Pennsylvania Subscriber. 

Since $1.00 5 #2=$1.00 Ie3O (or xtea) 
cost of one yard: then 100 yards will cost 
100 times $1.00; ,,>=$100.00. 4==$100.0005. 





Just for Fun 


DEFINITION FROM NATURE 
Teacher; ‘‘Johnny, what is 2 hypo- 
crite?’”’ Johnny:“‘A boy wot comes t’ 
school wid a smile on his face.’’ ’ 


OF COURSE SHE WOULD 
Sarcastic Brother—I should think you’d 
rather marry a widower with five chil- 
dren than teach school! Sister—Show 
me the widower. 


RESULT OF NATURE STUDY 
The nature lesson was to be on nuts. 
Teacher: ‘‘John, you may tell me three 
kinds of nuts you know.’’, John (with- 
out hesitation): ‘‘Doughnuts, peanuts, 
and forget-me-nuts.’’ 


A POPULAR GIRL 
‘Give me a license to marry the best 
girl on earth,’’ ordered the enamored 
swain. ‘‘Sure,’’ commented the clerk, 
filling out a blank. ‘*That makes thir- 
teen hundred licenses for that girl this 
season. ’”’ 


THE REASON FOR HAVING TEACHERS 





Tommy: “I wonder why the words is 


spelled in such a funny way?’’ Jimmy: 
** *Cause they was made in the first place 
by the school-teachers, and they made 
*em so’s they would have to be hired to 
teach how to spell ’em. 


NEW NEIGHBORS 

Ethel has the gift of graphic descrip- 
tion. Until recently she was a little 
country girl; now she lives in a large 
town. The first letter she wrote back 
to her old home began like this: ‘ ‘This 
is a queer place. Next door is fastened 
on to our house.”’ i 


MIXED HER TOASTS 

**T once wrote on a blackboard,’’ says 
a Philadelphia teacher, ‘‘these words: 
‘the toast was drank in silence,’ and 
then asked my class, ‘Can any one tell 
me what the mistake in this sentence is?’ 
The pupils pondered. Then a little gir] 
held up her hand, and at a nod from me 
went to the board and wrote the follow- 
ing correction: ‘The toast was ate in 
silence.’ ”’ 


MAYBE IT SERVED HIM RIGHT 


‘‘This artist,’? remarked the teacher 
at the conclusion of the drawing lesson, 
‘*painted many other beautiful pictures, 
which were hung in the galleries of 
Paris. Now I want you little boys and 
girls to write me a composition about 
this great painter.”’ One of said little 
boys wrote, ‘I'he artist painted many 
beautiful pictures, for which -he was 
hung on the gallows in Paris. ’’ 


THE BOY DIDN’T MEAN THAT ONE 


Little Johnny, who had been studying 
history but a short time, thought he 
would give his grandfather a try-out on 
the subject, and asked: ‘‘Say, Gramp, 
what great war broke out jn 1850?’’ The 
old gentleman laid down his paper and 
looked thoughtfully at the boy for a mo- 
ment, and then a sudden light dawned 
upon him. ‘‘Why,’’ he said, ‘‘that was 
the year I married your grandmother. ’’ 


SURE OF HER RESERVES 

A girl in Philadelphia, who had re- 
cently figured in a romantic runaway 
match, was, after her return home, tel]- 
ing her dearest friend all about it. The 
latter interrupted with this question: 
‘*When you eloped with Louis did you 
leave a note telling your folks where 
you had gone?’’ ‘‘Why, of course,’’ said 
the wife. ‘‘If I hadn’t, how on earth 
would papa have known where to send 
us any money?’’ 


A MYSTERY 


The practical teacher taught natural 
history from everyday illustrations and 
comparisons. ‘‘Take a bear,’’ he said. 
“‘Look at his fur.’’ The boys had no 
bear to take, but they had a picture of 
one, and they looked at that. ‘His 
fur,’’ the teacher went on, ‘‘is the bear’s 
overcoat, the same as your big coats are 
your overcoats.’’ ‘‘He can’t take it off, 
though, same as we can ours,”’ said one 
contentious youngster. ‘‘That is true,’’ 
said the teacher. ‘The bear cannot take 
off his overcoat. But why can’t he take 
it off?’ Every boy thought hard. ‘‘I 
guess,’’ said the contentious youth fin- 
ally, ‘that it is because nobody but Ged 
knows where the buttons are. ”’ 
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HOTEL ATLANTIC 


(Formerly The New Kaiserhof) 


makes a specialty of catering 
to the comforts and needs of 


TEACHER TOURISTS 


whether traveling alone, or in 
parties. Ladies traveling alone 
are shown every possible con- 
sideration and courtesy. 
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Clark St.ncar Jackson Blvd. 


COs WrereXe le 
CHICAGO BEAUTIFUL 


Few people not acquainted with Chicago 
realize its many beautiful and worth while 
features. 

Chicago has the finest park and boulevard 
systemin the world. The Field Museum, 
The Art Institute, the new $3,500,000 Munici- 
pal Pier, the cool breezes of Lake Michigan,= 
these are only a few of the many attractions, 


Send For Our Free Booklet 


about Chicago, containing illustrations, de- 
scriptive matter and a map of the down-town 
section. Ask for book HB. 


HOTEL ATLANTIC 
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Towanda, Pa.; First National Bank, Wells- 


boro, Pa. 
FREDERICE A. OWEN, 
Manager and Pres. F. A. O. Pub. Co. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this and d2y 
of April, 1917, Josrex C. THOMSON, 
[sear] Notary Public 
(My commission expires March 1Ig19.) 
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